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Foreword 


“^HE  birth  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Arlington  preceded  by  at 
least  fifteen  years  the  entrance  of  the  State  of  Vermont  into  the 
Union. 

’or  this  reason  and  also  because  of  the  important  part  which  the  early 
aeers  of  this  parish  shared  in  the  spread  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
„mont,  as  well  as  in  its  own  activity  and  development,  the  importance 
i  permanent  record  of  the  history  of  this  parish  becomes  self  evident. 
lVhe  purpose  of  this  book  has  been  to  examine  the  records  of  the  parish 
of  the  diocese  and  other  historical  material  available  and  to  give  a 
iew  of  some  of  the  important  events  that  have  happened  in  this  par- 
during  its  life  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  author  is  conscious  of  his  shortcomings  in  being  unable  to  pre- 
;  in  this  volume  many  sidelights  of  human  interest,  such  as  the  bear- 
of  current  political  events  on  the  religious  life  of  the  people;  a  more 
mate  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  people  of  those  early  days  which 
hronicled  would  doubtless  prove  most  fascinating. 

!fiese  records  are  made  in  a  prosy  and  sometimes  commonplace  fashion 
i  compendium  of  facts  and  figures  in  which  are  woven  some  of  the 
es  and  aspirations  of  our  Fathers  in  God  who  have  guided  our  people 
:he  past  days  of  stress  and  storm  as  well  as  in  the  brighter  days  of 
sperity. 

n  this  work  of  compilation  and  research  the  author  wishes  at  this 
e  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  help  of  the  following  friends  and 
*hbors : 

4rs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Miss  Sarah  Cleghorn,  Dr.  George  A. 
.sell,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Woodworth,  Mr.  Charles  FI.  Crofut,  Miss  Her¬ 
ne  Canfield,  the  late  James  Ross  Roberts,  Mr.  Horace  M.  Abrams, 
)se  chapter  on  the  "St.  James’  Churchyard”  adds  much  to  the  in- 
st  of  the  volume,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Brown,  of  Manchester.  One 
fie  primary  objects  of  this  history  has  been  to  present  a  permanent 
)rd  of  the  lives  and  personalities  of  the  rectors  of  this  parish  who 
le  such  valuable  contributions  to  its  stability  and  high  standard 
>ng  the  parishes  of  the  diocese. 

t  is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  this  book  may  find  its  way  into  the 
les  of  all  the  parishioners  and  that  it  may  become  the  means  of  fil¬ 
ing  them  to  a  greater  loyalty  to  God  and  His  Church  as  they  read 
the  faithfulness  and  the  perseverance  of  those  Christian  men  and 
nen  who  helped  to  build  and  maintain  the  household  of  God  in  this 
Lsh  and  community. 

George  R.  Brush. 

Arlington,  Vt.,  August  1,  1941. 


Introduction 


XT'T’HERE  would  students  of  Vermont  history  be,  if  it  were  not 
kX/  for  the  town  histories  written  by  Vermont  clergymen?  Over 
*  *  and  over,  in  the  middle  years  of  the  19th  century,  they  were 
e  ones  who,  before  it  was  too  late,  gathered  up  the  informally  set 
iwn  records  and  oral  traditions  of  our  towns  to  preserve  them  in  print. 
It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  that  the  Reverend  George  Robert 
ush  of  our  parish  of  St.  James,  has  been  moved  to  follow  this  tradi- 
>n — but  to  our  good  fortune,  very  much  in  the  modern  way,  that  is, 
th  a  scholarly  responsible  accuracy  quite  different  from  the  urbane 
gueness  of  a  good  many  of  the  early  and  mid-nineteenth  century 
lateur  American  historians.  Mr.  Brush  has  painstakingly  checked  all 
cts  recorded  in  this  history.  Anything  which  is  reported  herein  as 
ct  is  accurate,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brush  and  Dr.  Rus- 
1,  our  skilled  and  informed  local  historian. 

Yet  he  has  by  no  means  limited  himself  to  facts  of  ascertainable  pre- 
;e  factual  accuracy.  That  would  have  made  a  very  dull  book.  Local 
al  tradition  has  been  called  upon  for  human  color  and  general  atmos- 
;ere,  and  this  greatly  helps  to  round  out  the  record  of  one  aspect  of 
r  town’s  life  during  a  century  and  a  half. 

We,  in  Arlington,  whether  members  of  St.  James  parish  or  not,  are 
oud  to  have  this  faithful  history  written  by  an  honored  member  of 
r  own  community.  We  can  see  it,  as  it  will  stand  in  the  future,  on 
e  shelves  of  libraries,  in  the  work-rooms  of  people  interested  in  our 
irmont  history,  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  American 
itory.  We  see  it  taken  down  and  consulted  to  verify  some  detail  of 
lich  Mr.  Brush  perhaps  did  not  dream  when  he  was  writing.  We  can 
sh  other  parishes,  other  towns,  no  better  fortune  than  to  have  some- 
e  who  belongs  deeply  and  fully  to  the  community,  go  and  do  likewise. 


Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


A  View  of  the  State  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  England  in  Pre-Revolutionary  Days 


rHERE  were  various  reasons  why  the  Episcopal  Church  made  slow 
progress  in  New  England  in  Pre-Revolutionary  days. 

Puritan  rule  was  intolerant  of  anything  Pro-British,  and  as  Epis- 
pacy  was  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Puritan  with  aristocracy,  hier- 
:hy,  oppression  and  ecclesiasticism,  from  which  the  Puritans  had 
ide  their  escape  to  take  refuge  in  a  new  land,  and  to  build  a  religion 
fettered  by  the  rule  of  bishops,  it  took  an  exhibition  of  fine  courage 
r  American  Episcopalians  to  face  this  hostile  atmosphere,  and  to  seek 
plant  and  foster  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  in  accordance  with 
i  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of  their  fathers  across  the  sea. 
Bishop  Burleson  in  the  "Conquest  of  the  Continent,”  says  that  in 
Dse  early  colonial  times  the  Episcopal  Church  was  looked  upon  by  a 
iat  many  people  as  the  Church  of  good-for-nothing  baggage  which 
i  British  left  behind. 

The  feeling  aroused  against  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  in  New  Eng- 
td  a  century  and  a  half  ago  is  illustrated  by  the  following  story  told 
Bishop  Perry,  formerly  Presiding  Bishop,  at  a  service  in  Philadelphia 
February  1937,  commemorating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
'sary  of  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  White  and  the  Rev. 
.  Samuel  Provoost  to  the  Episcopate:51' 

'In  a  Puritan  home  in  Rhode  Island  the  head  of  the  family  was  read- 
;  the  news  one  morning.  He  looked  up  for  a  minute  and  said:  'I  am 
ry  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  to  be  with  you  long.’ 

'His  family  were  startled  and  asked,  'Why?’  He  said:  'I  am  to  be 
ng.’  That  was  news  to  them  and  they  still  waited  for  an  explana- 
n.  He  said:  'I  have  just  read  that  they  are  going  to  send  a  bishop 
this  country,  and  when  that  day  comes,  I  shall  be  at  the  landing  to 
>ot  him,  and  that  means  that  I  shall  have  to  pay  the  penalty.’  ” 

This  prejudice  against  bishops  was  probably  not  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
me  in  all  sections  of  New  England  as  this  story  would  suggest,  but 

'Life  and  Letters  of  Bishop  William  White,”  by  Stowe. 
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Dr.  Hodges  in  the  "Religious  History  of  New  England”*  states  t. 
these  antagonistic  views  were  shared  by  some  conservative  minds.  . 
example:  John  Adams  said  that  "the  objection  was  not  only  to  the  of 
of  a  bishop,  though  that  was  dreaded,  but  to  the  authority  of  Par. 
ment  on  which  it  may  be  founded.” 

"There  is  no  power  less  than  Parliament,”  he  said,  "which  can  ere 
bishops  in  America.  But  if  Parliament  can  erect  dioceses  and  ere 
bishops,  they  may  introduce  the  whole  hierarchy,  establish  titles,  est 
lish  religion,  forbid  dissenters,  make  schism  heresy,  impose  penalties 
tending  to  life  and  limb  as  well  as  to  liberty  and  property.” 

This  opinion  was  approved  by  many  Churchmen  particularly  in 
South.  As  late  as  178  5  the  clergy  and  laity  of  South  Carolina  agr 
to  meet  in  convention  with  their  brethren  of  other  states  only  on  c 
dition  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  have  a  bishop. 

A  bishop  was  pictured  in  their  minds  as  a  domineering  sort  of  pers 
having  his  residence  in  an  episcopal  palace,  from  which  he  emerged  o 
to  go  about  on  a  coach  drawn  by  four  horses. 

The  Revolution  which  effected  a  complete  political  independence 
the  Colonies,  made  a  great  change  in  this  situation,  so  that  in  Ma 
178  3  when  the  independence  of  the  United  States  had  become  est 
lished  the  first  steps  toward  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  were  made 
ten  clergymen  of  Connecticut  who  elected  Samuel  Seabury  to  go 
England  to  seek  Episcopal  consecration.  On  his  arrival  in  England 
Seabury  sought  in  vain  for  consecration  by  the  bishops  of  the  Chu 
of  England,  but  went  to  Scotland  and  was  consecrated  by  the  bish 
of  the  Scottish  Church  on  November  14,  1784. 

Thus  for  a  period  of  180  years  no  Episcopal  acts  were  exercisec 
the  colonies.  Confirmations  were  omitted  and  the  ministry  was 
cruited  either  by  missionaries  sent  from  England  by  the  Society  for 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  or  by  men  from  the  colo 
sent  to  England  for  ordination. 

The  difficulties  of  this  method  were  serious  owing  to  the  peril; 
crossing  the  sea  and  the  expense  involved  in  this  journey  of  tl 
thousand  miles. 

But  though  the  interruption  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  Chu 
was  a  great  impediment  to  its  growth,  it  is  a  matter  for  gratitude  1 
through  the  faith  and  perseverance  of  Churchmen  bishops  were  fin 
secured  and  thus  the  apostolic  order  of  the  Church  was  preserved. 

The  progress  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  period  was  made  d 
cult  also  by  the  attitude  of  prejudice  and  opposition  on  the  part 
Puritans  and  Separatists  to  the  Liturgy  and  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

*  "Religious  History  of  New  England,”  by  Hodges,  pp.  232-233. 
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estive  and  unhappy  as  they  had  been  in  England  by  the  Acts  of 
formity  of  Parliament,  and  by  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  which  they 
acterized  as  the  usurpings  of  popery,  the  Puritans  came  to  New 
land  impelled  with  the  conviction  that  they  would  be  "forever  free 
1  ecclesiastical  tyranny.” 

owever,  the  pendulum  was  to  swing  in  the  other  direction.  In 
ing  for  religious  liberty  they  trespassed  upon  the  rights  and  liberties 
thers. 

s  'shop  Perry  says  ("Life  and  Letters  of  Bishop  White”) :  "The  first 
t  to  make  his  way  through  the  wilderness  of  New  England  as  a 
1  gee  from  the  Puritan  rule  of  Massachusetts  described  it  well  when 
lid:  'I  came  indeed  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  my  lords,  the  bishops, 
now  I  find  myself  bound  by  the  greater  tyranny  of  my  lords,  the 
liren.5  ” 

nn  the  other  hand  Governor  Cranfield  of  New  Hampshire  wrote  to 
land  to  express  his  humble  opinion  as  a  Churchman,  "That  it  will 
asolutely  necessary  to  admit  no  person  into  any  place  of  trust,  but 
as  will  take  the  Sacrament  and  are  conformable  to  the  rites  of  the 
rch  of  England.” 

fiis  was  in  effect  a  proposal  to  overthrow  Puritan  control  and  to  put 
s  place  the  discipline  and  authority  of  the  Church  of  England. 

]  xent  historians  give  a  very  different  view  of  the  Loyalist  during 
Revolutionary  period  from  the  which  has  been  generally  held.* 
ccording  to  this  view  it  was  the  Loyalist,  not  always  the  Patriot, 
believed  in  maintaining  the  government  by  orderly  processes;  and 
;e^ig  the  Loyalists  a  goodly  proportion  were  governed  by  the  highest 
and  ranked  as  people  of  the  finest  type  of  integrity.  Both 


ilo 


ves. 


;to 


til 


list  and  Patriot  deprecated  the  policy  of  England  in  inflicting  op- 
ive  measures  on  the  Colonists;  but  the  Loyalists,  a  large  proportion 
horn  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  well  disposed 
rd  England,  while  the  Patriots  had  no  good  word  to  say  for  Eng- 
and  were  suspicious  of  those  who  spoke  in  her  defense,  and  who 
ht  to  conciliate  the  Colonists  and  England  by  appealing  to  their 
of  fair  play  and  tolerance. 

tifortunately  it  has  happened  many  times  in  the  history  of  the 
xh  that  there  have  been  waves  of  intolerance,  and  that  no  ecclesi- 
al  groups  or  reformers  on  one  side  or  the  other  have  escaped  from 
nfection  of  the  bias  of  the  group. 

iritans  and  Churchmen  were  quite  wide  apart  in  their  codes  of  be- 
>ur,  the  one  holding  under  its  ban  all  amusements  and  frivolities, 
>ther  regarding  the  Christian  man  as  functioning  more  normally 

Kenneth  Roberts  in  “Oliver  Wiswell.” 
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when  free  to  indulge  in  recreation  and  amusements  within  the  li 
of  Christ’s  law. 

For  example, *  Thomas  Morton,  an  Englishman  who  came  in  162 
Quincy,  Rhode  Island,  with  a  group  of  Englishmen  and  settled  an 
Puritans,  was  criticised  by  his  Puritan  neighbors,  who  declared 
Morton  and  his  friends  not  only  made  no  contribution  to  religion, 
rather,  they  said,  to  irreligion. 

The  occasion  for  this  judgment  was  the  fact  that  when  Morton  ( 
to  Quincy  he  combined  the  custom  of  reading  the  prayers  accordin 
the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book,  with  a  code  of  behaviour  which 
offensive  to  his  more  sober  neighbors. 

Of  Morton  the  Puritans  said:  "He  kept  Christmas  with  much 
tivity  and  worshipped  the  Roman  goddess  Flora  by  leading  his  he 
hold  in  a  merry  dance  about  the  May-pole.” 

Of  the  Prayer  Book  they  said:  "The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  > 
poore  thing  is  that,  for  a  man  to  reade  in  a  booke?  No,  no,  good 
I  would  you  were  neere  us,  you  might  receave  comfort  by  instruci 
give  me  a  man  that  hath  the  guiftes  of  the  spirit,  not  a  booke  ii 
hand.” 

In  expressing  his  opinion  of  Puritans  Morton  says:  "I  found  two 
of  people,  the  one  Christians,  the  other  infidels.  These  I  found 
full  of  humanity  and  more  friendly  than  the  other.” 

Because  of  Morton’s  reference  to  the  human  kindness  of  infide 
was  accused  of  setting  up  a  "School  of  Atheism.” 

John  Fiske  says  that  this  accusation  was  probably  based  on  the 
that  he  "used  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.” 

Another  case  is  cited  by  Dean  Hodges  showing  the  temper  of 
times. 

"Reverend  John  Lyford,  an  Episcopalian,  came  from  England 
pointed  by  the  men  who  financed  the  Plymouth  Colony  to  be  past< 
a  Separatist  congregation  in  Massachusetts. 

"For  an  Episcopal  clergyman  to  be  pastor  of  a  Separatist  congreg; 
was  most  unusual,  but  the  matter  was  delicate  because  the  colony 
financially  dependent  upon  the  English  company. 

"The  new  pastor  to  all  appearances  sought  to  conform  to  the  ide 
his  congregation.  But  it  transpired  that  he  had  written  to  the  men 
in  England  who  financed  the  colony  letters  that  were  critical  oi 
religious  opinions  of  his  congregation. 

"The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  the  governor  of  the  colon) 
covered  that  Lyford  was  recruiting  followers  to  set  up  a  public  me 
apart,  and  'have  the  sacraments,’  as  they  expressed  it. 

*  "Religious  History  of  New  England,”  by  Hodges. 
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'This  discovery  was  followed  by  the  trial  of  Mr.  Lyford  and  his  fol- 
j  ers  for  schism  and  sedition  and  they  were  sentenced  to  expulsion.”* 

‘  n  addition  to  the  adverse  attitude  of  the  majority  of  Separatists  and 
J  iw  Churchmen  to  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  New  England 
their  intolerance  of  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  there  was  another 
tor  which  impeded  the  growth  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  was 
fact  that  during  the  growing  popular  feeling  in  the  colonies  for 
pendence  of  the  claims  of  the  Crown,  anyone  who  was  Pro-British 
r  regarded  with  suspicion. 

"he  position  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Anglican  faith  was 
*efore  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  for  though  many  of  the  signers  of 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  Churchmen  and  George  Wash- 
ton  was  himself  a  Churchman,  the  Church  of  England  was  the 
:her  Church  and  many  Churchmen  felt  that  they  should  be  loyal  to 
Thus  as  a  rule  the  plain  people  in  the  churches  were  Patriots,  but  the 
dens  and  their  families  and  the  clergy  who  were  closely  linked  to 
Church  of  England  were  generally  Loyalists, 
eii  1775  the  Rev.  Ramea  Cossitt,  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Ports- 
ith,  New  Hampshire,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
on  of  the  Gospel  in  England  :f 

>1  have  constantly  kept  up  public  services  without  any  omissions  for 
King  and  the  Royal  Family  and  likewise  made  use  of  the  prayers 
tide  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  and  the  prayers  used  in  time  of  wars 
tumults. 

The  number  of  my  parishioners  and  communicants  in  Claremount 
Lcreased,  but  I  have  been  cruelly  distressed  with  fines  for  refusing 
rely  to  fight  against  the  King. 

In  sundry  places  where  I  used  to  officiate  the  Church  People  are 
lan(  idled  away,  some  have  fled  to  the  King’s  army  for  protection,  some 
past  banished  and  many  are  dead.” 

[e  added:  "I  have  been  by  the  committee  confined  in  prison  in  the 
ti  of  Claremount  since  April  12,  1775;  yet  God  has  preserved  my 
from  the  rage  of  the  people.” 

t  St.  John’s  Church,  Providence,  the  Rector  "was  pleased  to  absent 
»elf  from  duty,  though  very  earnestly  requested  to  keep  up  the  wor- 
,  saying  he  could  not  as  prayers  for  King  George  were  forbidden.”t 
i  the  minute  book  of  the  Vestry  of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  Dr. 
ges  says  in  his  chapter  on  "Episcopalians”  in  the  "Religious  History 
lew  England,”  that  there  are  two  blank  pages  between  the  sixth  of 
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l£  ember  1774  and  the  third  of  March  1779. 


Religious  History  of  New  England,”  by  Hodges,  p.  208. 
Religious  History  of  New  England,”  by  Hodges. 
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On  the  second  date  the  Rector  was  desired  to  prepare  a  proper  f 
of  prayers  for  Congress  for  the  several  states,  and  for  their  "succej 
the  present  important  contest,”  to  be  used  daily  in  the  Church. 

During  the  Revolution  such  prayers  were  used  in  Trinity  Chu 
Boston,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  and  in  consequence  the  parish 
been  maintained. 

"In  Connecticut,”  says  Dr.  Hodges,  "there  were  only  fourteen  I 
copal  clergymen  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  they  were  subject  to 
ill-will  of  their  patriotic  neighbors. 

"Churches  had  been  destroyed  or  plundered  and  defaced,  som< 
British  soldiers  and  some  by  patriots. 

"Some  of  the  clergy  had  fled,  some  had  been  imprisoned,  some 
been  mobbed. 

"The  Rev.  Abraham  Beach,  D.D.,  in  the  course  of  a  bold  ser, 
against  rebellion,  had  been  fired  at  by  an  aggressive  parishioner; 
mark  of  the  bullet  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  moulding  board  of 
church  at  Redding.” 

Mr.  Walter  Herbert  Stow,  in  an  article  in  the  Historical  Mage 
entitled  "Documentary  History  of  the  Church”  (June  1936)  refe 
important  letters  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Beach,  D.D.,  from  1768  to  1 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
December  1,  1772,  Dr.  Beach  speaks  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
Church  in  America  before  the  war  of  Independence,  and  of  the  gro 
spirit  of  self-help  among  the  people.  This  condition,  however, 
soon  to  be  changed  by  the  war. 

He  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Society’s  missionaries  were 
regular  ministrations  to  negroes  as  well  as  white  people. 

A  letter  of  July  2,  1778  indicates  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
Church  in  the  midst  of  the  war;  the  missionary’s  unwillingness  to  < 
promise  with  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King;  the  necessity  of 
ing  the  Church  as  a  consequence  of  this  unwillingness;  and  his 
scientious  ministrations  of  visits,  baptisms,  marriages  and  buria 
spite  of  this  handicap. 

In  another  letter  on  October  2,  1790,  he  says  that  there  is  a  gro 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  more  spiritually-minded  laity  due  to  the 
sation  of  public  worship;  and  owing  to  his  perplexity  between  fideli 
his  ordination  vow  and  his  desire  to  lessen  the  growing  evils  by  ope 
the  Church  for  public  worship,  he  pleads  for  counsel. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Beach  was  re-opening  the  Church  for 
ices  a  letter  was  on  its  way  from  Dr.  Chandler  representing  the  So 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  stating  the  opinion  of  the  eccles 
cal  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  subject. 
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tti  this  letter  Dr.  Chandler  says:  "I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  ap- 
ve  of  your  conduct  in  shutting  up  your  church,  as  soon  as  you  were 
(  suffered  to  make  use  of  the  Liturgy  in  its  full  dimensions. 

I  Your  backwardness  to  open  it,  when  urged  by  your  people,  and 
;sed  by  other  cogent  reasons,  until  you  knew  the  mind  of  the  Society, 
jually  commendable. 

The  state  of  your  case  and  that  of  the  Connecticut  clergy,  I  pre- 
ed  to  the  Society  and  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Though  they  did  not  choose  to  give  a  formal  answer,  yet  they  au- 
'ized  me  to  assure  all  parties  concerned  that,  under  the  present  situa- 
of  affairs,  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  with  omitting  the  prayers  for  the 
g,  provided  others  for  the  Congress  were  not  substituted  in  their 
:e,  would  not  meet  with  their  censure  or  disapprobation. 

The  Canons  of  the  Church  must  for  the  present  give  way  to  the 
er  non  of  Congress. 

r:  In  the  meanwhile  an  honest  man  will  not  give  up  his  principles;  and 
ot  le  he  is  not  able  to  fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  will  be  careful  not 
ounteract  the  spirit  of  it.” 

)ther  letters  give  evidence  of  the  distress  of  missionaries  who,  like 
:h,  stayed  by  their  posts. 

hey  were  confronted  on  the  one  hand  with  loss  of  financial  support 
n  their  congregations,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  rise  in  the  cost 
ving. 

odr.  Beach  was  impelled  for  the  sake  of  his  family  to  ask  for  an  in- 
se  in  his  stipend,  which  was  granted  by  the  Society. 

was  a  dark  period  for  the  Church,  with  the  general  religious  in- 
:rence,  the  high  taxes,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  support  from  the 
>le. 

lr.  Beach  continued  faithful  in  prayer  and  labor  during  this  trying 
3d,  and  lived  to  see  (1828)  in  this  country  a  reconstituted  and  self- 
irning  Church. 

s  to  the  manifestations  of  political  and  religious  intolerance  which 
ed  so  important,  though  so  unhappy  a  part  in  the  pre-revolutionary 
3d  in  New  England,  the  flight  of  years  has  to  a  large  extent  softened 
allayed  them. 
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he  bitter  prophesies  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  that  were  uttered  in 
est  against  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy  into  the  religious  life 
pt  slew  England  may  be  viewed  as  having  but  little,  if  any,  justifica- 
in  the  light  of  the  present  recognized  position  of  our  bishops  in 
country  as  leaders  in  civic  and  moral  reforms. 

he  American  Episcopate  is  democratic,  not  monarchical.  The  strug- 
jes  for  Episcopacy  was  worthwhile  for  had  there  been  no  Episcopacy 
e  could  have  been  no  real  Episcopal  Church. 


So 
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Our  Bishops  in  those  early  days,  White,  Seabury,  Provoost  and  Cp 
gett,  were  like  the  pillars  of  a  permanent  structure. 

They  were  outstanding  leaders  in  a  time  of  great  difficulty,  and  it 
through  their  wise  and  far-seeing  counsels  that  the  Episcopal  Churc 
the  United  States  emerged  from  a  state  of  well-nigh  extinction,  anc 
grown  to  be,  through  her  heritage  as  both  catholic  and  protestai 
Media  Res  among  the  religious  bodies  of  our  land. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


The  Beginnings  of  the  Episcopal  Church 

in  Arlington 


RLINGTON  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  People  are  always  being  asked  where  they  were  born,  and 
L  as  a  rule  are  proud  of  their  birthplace.  It  is  because  we  are  proud 
rlington’s  traditions  and  of  its  important  place  in  Vermont  history 
it  becomes  of  great  interest  to  know  that  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
lishment  of  the  Anglican  faith  in  Vermont. 

hen  people  arrive  at  maturity  they  like  to  think  of  their  childhood 
and  to  recall  what  their  parents  did  to  help  to  assure  their  future 
lire. 

it  will  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  make  a  survey  of  those  days 
to  make  mention  of  those  people  and  of  those  events  which  were 
;roundwork  of  the  life  and  activities  of  this  venerable  and  honored 

i. 

te  village  of  Arlington  proper  has  but  two  churches  at  the  present 
St.  Columban’s  Roman  Catholic  (1875),  with  342  members,  and 
ames’  Episcopal  Church  (1784). 

West  Arlington,  where  once  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century 
was  an  Episcopal  Church  called  Bethesda,  there  is  now  a  Methodist 
l  which  was  established  about  1894. 

East  Arlington  there  are  two  churches,  the  Olivet  Congrega- 
1  (1843),  with  126  members,  and  the  Methodist  (1859)  with  a 
bership  of  75.  From  1813  to  1840  the  Baptists  had  a  society 
h.  numbered  about  80  members.  However,  during  the  first 
years  of  the  life  of  Arlington,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  prac- 
y  a  Community  Church. 

is  is  a  very  unusual  fact,  as  in  most  rural  communities  in  New 
md,  by  reason  of  its  Puritan  or  Separatist  ancestry,  the  traditional 
:>us  training  has  been  in  Congregationalism  or  Methodism, 
e  early  settlers  in  Arlington  were  not,  of  course,  all  Episcopalians; 
were  no  doubt,  as  is  the  case  now  in  all  communities,  indifferent 
igion  or  definitely  irreligious.  However,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
hey  were  a  company  ninety  percent  of  whom  were  in  the  strength 
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of  young  manhood,  and  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  them  were  Ei 
copalians  who  had  migrated  from  Old  England  to  New  England,  no 
be  Puritans,  but  to  carry  on  their  Anglican  faith  and  traditions. 

In  some  places,  notably  Stowe,  St.  Johnsbury  and  Montpelier, 
records  show  that  there  was  in  the  early  days  of  their  settlements  opj 
tion  to  the  building  of  a  church.  The  people  were  interested  in  built 
schools  and  libraries,  but  not  churches. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  a  descendant  of  Nathan  Canfield,  on< 
the  early  pioneers,  has  suggested  that  the  lack  of  zeal  in  the  above  c 
munities  for  the  Church  and  religion  arose  from  the  fact  that  they 
come  from  sections  in  New  England  where  Puritan  and  Calvin 
teaching  had  impressed  upon  people  the  somber  and  severe  side  of 
and  these  young  settlers,  coming  to  a  new  land,  were  yearning  for  a 
that  would  be  free  from  those  restraints  and  inhibitions  which 
repelled  them. 

They  were  perhaps  like  the  truant  from  school,  who  conscious  o: 
wrong,  yet  takes  delight  in  his  stolen  liberty. 

But  the  settlers  of  Arlington,  many  of  them,  brought  their  reli 
with  them,  and  they  were  devoted  to  it  because  the  Anglican  was  tai 
that  religion  is  not  necessarily  a  somber  thing,  that  there  is  room 
for  the  expression  of  human  nature  in  wholesome  recreations  and  an 
ments. 

In  a  most  worthwhile  book,  "This  is  Vermont,”  by  our  neigh 
Margaret  and  Walter  C.  Hard,  is  the  following  tribute  to  the  early 
tiers  of  Arlington: 

"I’ve  always  been  proud  of  those  early  settlers  of  Arlington,”  I 
"You  know  they  tired  of  the  rigid  Calvinistic  religion  of  their  n<| 
bors  in  Connecticut  who  criticized  them  for  their  frivolity,  and  so 
came  up  here  and  brought  their  Church  of  England  with  them.” 

"Yes,”  she  added,  "and  I’ve  heard  what  they  wanted  especially 
to  be  free  to  celebrate  Christmas  and  Easter  and  May  Day,  and 
wanted  to  dance  too.  I’m  as  proud  as  punch  of  those  people. ”* 

The  town  of  Arlington  was  chartered  by  Gov.  Benning  Wentw 
provincial  governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  with  his  <| 
mission  from  the  King,  July  26,  1 76 l.*f* 

Governor  Wentworth  exercised  jurisdiction  over  territory  no^ 
State  of  Vermont,  as  being  a  part  of  his  province. 

He  issued  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  charters  graifl 
lands  in  this  state  in  the  King’s  name.  The  charters  give  the  loc;| 
of  the  land  and  the  various  provisions  of  the  grant. 

*  "This  is  Vermont,”  by  Margaret  and  Walter  C.  Hard.  Published  by  the  Si|| 
Daye  Press. 

t  F.  A.  Wadleigh  in  Vermont  Historical  Magazine,  p.  122. 
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Among  the  provisions  the  following  is  found  in  most  of  the  charters 
:jed:  "To  His  Excellency  Benning  Wentworth,  Esquire,  a  certain 
ct  of  land  to  contain  500  acres  as  marked  B.  W.  in  the  plan,  which 
:  o  be  accounted  two  of  the  within  shares;  one  whole  share  for  the  In- 
:*porated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts; 
)i  share  for  a  Glebe  for  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established; 
j;  share  for  the  first  settled  minister  of  the  Gospel;  and  one  share  for 
::  benefit  of  a  school  in  said  town.” 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  good  fortune  of  Governor  Wentworth  to 
i/e  been  allotted  these  two  shares  in  each  township  presumably  as  a 
ad  of  perquisite  for  his  office.  In  these  days  such  an  allotment  would 
3  characterized  as  a  form  of  graft. 

The  proprietors  were  a  body  of  men  named  by  Governor  Wentworth 
'  o  participated  in  each  allotment  of  the  Grants  in  every  section  of  the 
>  te  and  who  met  together  to  make  proper  division  of  the  lands  which 
're  awarded  by  lot. 

They  had  the  whole  management  of  the  laying  out  of  the  lands,  each 
vnship  being  six  miles  square.  They  were  a  board  of  Land  Agents. 

At  a  meeting  of  proprietors  held  September  10,  1762,  in  Pownal, 
trmont,  John  Searl  was  appointed  Moderator  and  Issac  Searl,  John 
•  rl,  William  Searl,  Stephen  Davis  and  Simon  Burton,  a  committee  to 
;  out  the  township  of  Arlington  and  parts  thereof  into  lots,  that  is, 
o  lots  to  each  proprietor’s  right,  one  of  one  acre  and  one  of  one  hun- 
I  d  acres. 

3ideon  Searl  and  Ebenezer  Wallis  were  appointed  to  attend  the  said 
mmittee  "to  make  camps,  to  take  care  of  horses  and  cook.” 

[t  was  voted  to  raise  four  dollars  on  each  proprietor’s  right  to  defray 
.  charges  of  laying  out  the  town  and  to  clear  roads. 

\t  another  meeting  June  1,  1763,  at  the  house  of  William  Searl  it 
voted  "to  give  a  bounty  to  the  first  ten  settlers  that  settle  in  this 
«/n  in  one  year.” 

$7hat  was  Arlington  like  at  this  time? 

t  is  extremely  difficult  to  project  one’s  mind  back  one  hundred  and 
eenty-five  years  and  visualize  the  appearance  of  Arlington  in  embryo. 
The  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Wadleigh,  Rector  of  this  parish  from  1844  to 
>4,  writes  in  Hemenways  Historical  Gazetteer : 

'Inasmuch  as  the  settlement  (Arlington)  now  for  the  first  appears 
<have  acquired  an  independent  and  permanent  existence,  let  us  pause 
d  consider  its  general  appearance. 

'A  few  hardy  pioneers  had  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by  an 
broken  wilderness. 

'A  rude  road  north  and  south,  had  been  constructed  passable  for  an 
'  team.  The  town  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  In  a  small  clear- 
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ing  north  of  the  present  Arlington  village,  where  perhaps  the  trees  w ; 
not  originally  quite  so  thick  as  in  other  localities,  were  a  few  log  hoi  5 
inhabited  by  the  Searl’s  (John,  Issac,  Gideon  and  William  Searl  »i 
among  the  proprietors  of  the  town  as  stated  above),  and  their  famili<  ’i 

Dr.  Simon  Burton,  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  lay  out  ; 
town  of  Arlington,  lived  in  a  house  near  the  Reuben  Andrew  propel  J 
Ebenezer  Wallis  (who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  committee  to  ms 
camps,  take  care  of  horses  and  cook)  lived  on  the  place  known  as  til 
Benjamin  property. 

A  family  named  Peck  had  a  house  about  three  miles  north  of  2 
present  village  where  Mrs.  Eliza  Brownson  now  lives. 

What  these  "houses”  were  like  and  how  they  were  built  is  told  i  ail 
series  of  letters  entitled  "A  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  q 
Vermont,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America”  published  in  Londoi  r 
1797  by  John  A.  Graham,  a  Rutland  lawyer  who  had  been  sent  to  E  -I 
land  as  an  agent  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

This  is  his  description  of  taking  possession  of  a  new  settlement: 

"When  any  person  fixes  upon  a  settlement  in  this  quarter  of  e] 
country  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  others,  he  immediately  J| 
about  felling  trees  proper  for  this  purpose.  These  are  from  one  to  1  oj 
feet  in  diameter,  and  forty  feet  or  upwards  in  length,  as  best  suits  n 
convenience  and  wishes  of  the  builder. 

"When  the  branches  are  lopped  off,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  ]  1 
are  prepared,  blocks  are  cut  for  the  corners. 

"The  largest  four  of  these  are  placed  in  a  square  form,  upon  a  s  i 
foundation  of  stone.  This  done,  the  logs  are  rolled  upon  blocks,  ej 
above  another,  until  the  square  becomes  about  twenty  or  twenty-  I 
feet  high.  The  rafters  are  then  made  for  the  roof,  which  is  covd 
with  the  bark  taken  off  the  trees,  and  placed  lengthways  from  the  ri<; 
with  a  jet  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  rain. 

"The  interstices  in  the  body  of  the  hut  are  filled  up  with  mortar  rr 
of  the  wild  grass  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  clay. 

"When  the  outside  is  thus  completed  one  of  the  corners  is  chi, I 
within  where  some  flat  broad  stones  are  fixed  for  the  fireplace,  wit  1 
small  opening  directly  over  it  for  the  smoke  to  ascend  through,  < 
which  also  serves  to  give  light  to  the  inhabitants. 

"Here  large  fires  of  wood  are  constantly  kept  burning  (in  wh 
both  day  and  night)  so  that  scarcely  anything  can  be  imagined  n 
comfortable  and  warm  than  this  large  apartment. 

"Around  the  walls  and  in  the  corners  are  the  beds,  and  someti  1 
those  of  the  young  men  or  women  are  elevated  on  lofts  made  of  r  > 
ers,  laid  across  from  side  to  side  with  a  flooring  of  bark  over  them.  1 
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'In  this  manner  is  an  abode  furnished  spacious  enough  to  accommo- 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons,  and  which  often  serves  for  as  many  years 
will  the  lands  are  entirely  cleared  and  the  settlers  become  sufficiently 
ili|ilent  to  erect  better  houses. 

'Three  men  will  build  one  of  these  huts  in  six  days.” 

x  )f  the  first  company  who  came  to  Arlington,  this  name  being  given 
niionor  of  Lord  Arlington,  these  named  above  appear  to  have  been  the 
jsiy  permanent  settlers;  others  were  either  discouraged  by  the  prospects 
hardships  and  privations,  or  they  were  speculators  who  after  locating 
if  cir  claims  went  elsewhere. 

^gain  Mr.  Wadleigh  relates  that  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  1764, 
l|  infant  settlement  was  reinforced  by  a  number  of  families  from 
itflvtown,  Connecticut,  as  follows:  Captain  Jehiel  Hawley,  and  his 
loitthers  Abel,  Josiah  and  Gideon;  Phineas  Hurd,  Issac  Bisco,  Samuel 
Earns,  Ebenezer  Leonard,  Zaccheus  Mallory,  Thomas  Peck,  James 
ime  and  Remember  Baker  from  Roxbury,  Connecticut, 
it  a  Proprietor’s  meeting  May  sixteenth,  1764,  Captain  Hawley  was 
Moderator,  and  it  was  voted  that  he  have  the  care  of  public 
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rom  1765  to  1780  the  following  persons,  mostly  from  Newtown  and 
v  Milford,  Connecticut  joined  the  settlement: 

oistin  Seele,  David  Watkins,  George  Oatman,  Daniel  Oatman,  Caleb 
'  ton,  Josiah  Dayton,  Eliakim  Stoddard,  Zadok  Hard,  James  Hard, 
id  Crofut,  Captain  John  Grey,  Lemuel  Buck,  David  Buck,  Daniel 
iritt,  George  Mitchell,  Pitman  Benedict,  Nathan  Canfield,  Israel  Can¬ 
'd  and  others.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  settlers  have  their 
:ies  here  now,  notably,  the  Hards,  Crofuts,  Bucks,  Canfields,  Bene- 
'S  and  Hawleys.  These  people  from  Newtown,  it  is  recorded,  had  be- 
vged  to  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  John  Beach,  who  from  a  Con- 
nationalist  had  become  a  Churchman  in  1732,  carrying  a  large  part 
■  is  former  congregation  with  him. 

rfflr.  Beach  in  a  letter  dated  October,  1743,  says  that  his  people  were 
i,  both  for  using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  for  not  attend¬ 
ed  Independent  worship. 

wit  f  was  natural  that  as  men  not  identified  with  the  Church  or  religion 
apt  to  rebel  against  the  "standing  order,”  the  people  of  Newtown 
ild  have  given  their  sympathy  to  the  Anglicans, 
wirtr.  Beach’s  congregation  grew  so  strong  that  in  1762  he  reported 
d  jpe  hundred  communicants  out  of  one  thousand  church  people. 

lowever,  it  was  far  from  satisfactory  for  a  church  to  be  obliged  to 
aet!t  ship  under  the  ban  of  the  recognized  authorities. 

hese  families,  therefore,  both  to  improve  their  fortunes  and  to  secure 
^themselves  the  privileges  of  worshiping  God  in  peace,  left  their  na- 
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tive  state  for  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  and  purchased  their  lands 
good  faith. 

Jehiel  Hawley  was  the  outstanding  leader  among  the  settlers  at  A 
ington.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  militia  from  the  town  of  New  A 
ford,  and  was  annually  chosen  lay  reader  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Roxbury,  Connecticut.  As  he  was  also  one  of  the  citizens  who  1 1 
deeply  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  r 
country,  it  is  well  here  to  speak  particularly  of  the  qualities  of  this  n 
and  the  reasons  for  his  important  connection  with  this  history. 

Captain  Hawley  was  counselor,  spiritual  leader  and  friend.  His  ci 
interest  was  shown  by  the  following  instances  recorded  by  the  R 
A.  H.  Bailey  in  his  centennial  address  at  Arlington  in  1890: 

"The  early  settlers  first  of  all  needed  an  assured  means  of  livelihc 
and  the  proprietors  offered  a  portion  of  land  to  anyone  who  would  est 
lish  a  grist  mill. 

"Remember  Baker  accepted  this  proposition  and  made  arrangemt 
to  set  up  a  grist  mill. 

"However,  since  there  was  some  delay  and  the  people  had  become 
satisfied,  Captain  Hawley  gave  his  bond  that  a  grist  mill  would  be 
up  by  a  given  time. 

"There  were  certain  proprietors  named  in  the  town  charter  resic 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  who  objected  to  the  amount 
taxes  assessed  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  surveying  the  town 
making  public  improvements. 

"In  the  autumn  of  176  5  Captain  Hawley  was  appointed  'agent  t( 
to  Boston  and  elsewhere  if  he  think  proper,  on  the  proprietor’s  busin 
He  fulfilled  his  mission  satisfactorily,  purchasing  the  rights  of  t 
who  remained  dissatisfied.” 


The  Churchman  Magazine  published  in  Connecticut  in  1805  s 
"Although  much  encumbered  with  many  things,  Captain  Hawley 
not  forget  'the  one  thing  needful,’  but  with  unrelenting  zeal  for 
Master’s  glory  and  the  salvation  of  his  fellowmen,  he  commenced 
worship  of  the  Church  at  Arlington  upon  settling  there,  and  with 
blessing  of  God  upon  his  unrelenting  and  pious  labors  he  so  spread 
doctrines  of  the  Church  that  until  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
almost  the  whole  town  consisted  of  Episcopalians.” 

"Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Captain  Hawley  in  the  State  of  1 
mont  a  dispute  arose  between  the  State  of  New  York  (another  cole 
and  Vermont  concerning  certain  titles  and  claims  to  land  comprehei 
in  the  bounds  of  the  latter,  the  right  to  which  could  not  be  ascerta 
but  by  submission  (of  the  question)  to  the  King  of  England.* 


*  "Hawley  Records,”  by  Elias  S.  Hawley,  published  1890  in  the  Library  of  the 
mont  Historical  Society. 
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"Vermont  sent  two  representatives,  of  whom  Captain  Hawley  was 
ce  and  James  Breckenridge  the  other. 

"To  blacken  the  character  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  and  intimi- 
d:e  their  agents,  some  people  in  New  York  were  very  active,  but  their 
torts  did  not  succeed. 

"In  England  Captain  Hawley  was  treated  with  the  most  flattering 
n.rks  of  respect  by  some  of  the  first  characters  and  by  the  Earl  of 
[rtmouth  in  particular;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  his  judgment 
if  opinions  held  by  the  copartners  of  the  agency  that  they  would  not 
i:  without  his  cooperation,  and  by  his  efforts  chiefly  were  the  Vermont 
:ims  substantiated. 

(The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  that  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Lig  forbidding  the  Governor  of  New  York  from  making  grants  of 
y  lands  already  patented  by  New  Hampshire  (Wadleigh,  in  Historical 
zetteer,  Vol.  1 ) . 

'After  his  return  from  England  Captain  Hawley  continued  Reader 
the  Church  in  Arlington,  but  for  the  heinous  crime  of  loyalty  to  his 
nereign  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  Litchfield  jail,  from 
rich  through  mediation  of  his  friends  and  the  fame  of  his  character, 
ifing  obtained  his  liberty,  and  not  knowing  any  asylum  where  he 
' aid  be  safe,  necessity  obliged  him  to  join  the  army  of  General  Bur- 
/ne,  who  was  then  on  this  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  who  appointed 
a  President  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  to  ascertain  who  were  and  who 
re  not,  loyalists  among  his  prisoners. 

[  'Before  this  Board  of  Examiners  persons  were  frequently  brought 
:*o  were  not  loyalists  to  whom  Captain  Hawley  was  always  wont  to 
•w  every  indulgence  compatible  with  his  office,  even  though  his  co- 
utors  were  of  a  different  opinion. 

'His  language  used  to  be:  'Man  is  a  free  agent.  The  question  be- 
zen  America  and  the  Mother  Country  is  not  decided.  Today  these 
n  are  in  our  power,  tomorrow  we  may  be  in  theirs.  That  mercy  we 
uld  receive  from  our  enemies  is  certainly  due  to  such  as  are  in  our 
ids.  Let  it  be  known  that  we  are  Christians,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be 
rciful  and  to  forgive  our  enemies.’ 

'Such  had  been  his  conduct  that  after  the  capture  of  Bourgoyne  (one 
the  Articles  of  Capitulation  being  that  those  who  had  not  taken  up 
i is  might  go  to  Canada)  those  very  people  who  had  so  much  vexed 
l  before,  now  invited  him  to  return  with  them  to  Arlington.  But 
e  to  his  purpose,  he  undertook  the  journey  to  Canada,  but  died  at 
lburne,  Vermont. 

'Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man,  a  man  to 
om  Daniel’s  characterization  may  not  unproperly  be  applied,  "that 
enemies  could  find  no  fault  in  him,  except  that  it  be  found  concern  - 
his  God.” 
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The  following  record  is  made  in  the  parish  register: 

"The  parish  of  Bethel  Church  (now  St.  James’)  was  organized  ir  ■ 
by  Jehiel  Hawley,  who  was  Lay  Reader  until  1772,  and  during  his  -i 
sence  (in  England)  from  the  fall  of  1772  to  1773  services  were  c<  • 
tinued  by  his  son  Andrew.” 


Inasmuch  as  Jehiel  Hawley  died  in  1777  the  parish  must  have  b  i 
organized  before  that  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  date  of  organi  ■ 
tion  was  sometime  before  1772. 

Captain  Hawley  built  the  first  framed  house  in  Arlington.  It  isl 
situated  a  short  distance  south  of  the  railroad  station.  This  was  wh  li 
the  services  of  the  Church  were  held.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  : 
Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont. 

During  the  period  of  Captain  Hawley’s  religious  activities  in  Arlii  ■ 
ton,  much  interest  was  shown  in  his  efforts  by  the  clergy  of  Newto  l 
and  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  many  Chu  l 
families  in  Arlington  had  emigrated  from  these  towns. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Wadleigh  in  his  history  of  Arlington  reh  i 
that  the  Rev.  Gideon  Bostwick,  of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  <1 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Burban,  of  Lanesboro,  Massachusetts,  parishes  that  • 
rived  their  origin  from  the  parish  in  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  ca : 
to  visit  Arlington  often  to  administer  the  Sacraments. 

Mr.  Bostwick  who  was  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa  ■: 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  made  eight  distinct  visits  to  1  > 
part  of  Vermont  within  the  years  1772  and  1789  and  appears  to  h. 
been  the  main  dependence  for  official  services  during  that  time. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Bailey  in  an  historical  address  at  Arlington  in  18, 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  this  parish  was  indebted  to  quite  a  number  i 
clergymen  in  neighboring  districts  for  their  pastoral  ministrations. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews,  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro  • 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  Wallingford,  Connectic , 
made  a  journey  of  three  week’s  time  and  to  five  different  towns,  in  th 
different  governments,  preached  six  lectures  and  baptized  twenty-n 
children.  "The  two  remotest  towns  I  visited,”  he  said,  "were  Allii 
ton  and  Sunderland,  (1767)*.  The  settlers  have  been  in  Allingi  i 
three  or  four  years.  I  am  the  first  clergyman  that  has  been  amc ; 
them.  However,  I  found  that  they  had  constantly  attended  the  serv  * 
of  the  Church,  at  the  house  of  Captain  Hawley,  and  he  has  read  pray  I 
for  them  ever  since  they  have  been  settled  there,  by  which  means  a  se  | 
of  religion  is  preserved  among  them. 

"Captain  Jehiel  Hawley,  who  lives  on  the  spot,  one  of  our  cc  • 
munion,  and  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  reputation  and  a  good  und  1 


*  This  spelling  of  Arlington  is  in  the  original  text. 
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s  Hiding  would  willingly  accept  the  office  of  agent  for  the  Society  for 
Lie  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  if  it  were  deemed  advisable, 
is;  "Allington  is  happily  situated  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mission.  There  are 
crw  twenty-two  families  in  Allington,  and  better  than  twenty  more 
tat  could  conveniently  attend  church  there.” 

Mr.  Bailey  states  that  in  the  next  year  1768,  the  Rev.  Richard  Mans- 
cnd,  a  missionary  of  the  same  Society  to  Derbe,  Connecticut,  made  a 
:!H  e  journey  as  far  north  as  Pownal,  Arlington,  and  Manchester,  preach- 
ig  and  baptizing  thirty-six. 

Again  in  1769,  the  Rev.  Harry  Monro,  the  Society’s  Missionary  to  St. 

/Fter’s,  Albany,  came  to  Arlington  and  baptized  twenty-one  persons. 

In  these  early  days  people  from  Sandgate,  Sunderland  and  other 

:  ghboring  settlements  were  included  in  the  parish  of  Arlington,  and 

Tore  the  days  of  a  settled  minister  the  designation  "parish”  is  not  to 

;c:  understood  in  the  modern  sense  as  having  definite  boundaries  and 

u  isdiction  with  its  parish  officers  and  committee  but  rather  a  company 

)  Christian  people,  not  too  well  informed  about  Canons  and  Rubrics, 

r4*i  the  details  of  Church  government,  but  desirous  to  maintain  divine 

Vwice  and  to  educate  their  children  in  the  principles  of  Godly  living. 

at  A.t  the  first  Convention  of  the  Church  of  Vermont  at  Arlington  in 

a.90,  the  Rev.  James  Nichols  who  was  the  first  Rector  of  the  parish 

>  ached  the  sermon  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  of  Manchester,  read 
.. 

#  prayers. 

o' The  delegates  from  Arlington  were  Zadok  Hard,  Nathan  Canfield, 
a  Lleb  Dayton  and  Luther  Stone. 

iandgate  was  represented  by  Abraham  Bristol,  Elihu  Andrews,  Seth 
iJstol  and  Enoch  Basset.  These  men  were  the  prominent  men  of  these 
3  communities. 

fhe  descendants  of  Zadok  Hard  mentioned  above  are  numerous  and 
Pr^iost  all  have  remained  identified  with  the  Church. 

N  Among  them  were  the  Rev.  Anson  B.  Hard,  once  a  Rector  of  the 
i  tl>  ish,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coit,  and  his  brother  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
y-iC-s  of  Dr.  Coit  once  Rector  of  Arlington;  Miss  Sarah  F.  Hard,  Mrs. 
yErence  Hard  Bevis  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Hard  Buck  who  now  have  their 
inptaes  in  Arlington. 

After  the  death  of  Captain  Hawley  the  services  of  the  Church  had 
n  held  irregularly,  but  in  1784  the  inhabitants  were  strongly  of  the 
nion  that  a  church  and  ministry  were  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
community. 

The  Episcopal  Society  was  organized  in  1784  under  the  name  of 
hel  Church. 

At  first  it  was  the  plan  to  build  the  church  half  way  between  East 
West  Arlington,  but  later  the  location  of  the  church  was  reconsid- 
ti  and  it  was  voted  to  build  south  of  the  Churchyard. 


um 
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Here  are  some  of  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  November  si: , 


1784,  which  relate  to  the  building  of  the  church: 

"Voted  to  build  a  church  forty-five  feet  long  thirty-five  feet  w 
eighteen  feet  posts.  Voted  Nathan  Canfield  to  have  the  charge 
building  the  church.  Voted  to  raise  two  shillings  on  the  pound  for 
use  of  building  us  a  church. 

"Voted  that  a  man  with  a  good  team  have  six  shillings  per  day,  i 
with  an  axe,  three  shillings. 

"Voted  that  shingles  shall  be  twelve  shillings  per  thousand.  , 

"Voted  that  good  pine  boards  be  six  dollars  per  thousand  delivere 
the  frame. 

"Voted  that  sideboards  be  five  dollars  per  thousand  delivered  at 
frame. 

"Voted  that  the  carpenters  have  four  shillings  and  six  pence  per 
and  joiners  four  shillings  per  day.” 


The  Church  was  a  large  two-story  building  of  wood,  withoi 
tower,  standing  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  stone  church,  the  fi 
entrance,  however,  being  in  the  south  side  instead  of  the  east  side 
in  the  present  church. 

It  had  galleries  on  three  sides,  a  broad  aisle  and  two  side  aisles;  on 
right  side  of  the  broad  aisle  before  the  chancel  stood  the  Font,  anc 
the  left  the  Reading  Desk,  back  and  over  which  was  the  large  box  ! 
pit  of  those  days  reached  by  a  flight  of  ten  or  more  steps. 

The  floor  was  occupied  by  square  pews  which  would  hold  at 
twelve  persons  each.  The  troubles  of  the  time  delayed  the  construct 

Nathan  Canfield  was  appointed  to  have  sole  charge  of  the  work 

In  1786  it  was  ordered  that  the  church  be  covered  as  soon  as  m 
be.  It  was  not  completed  till  1803  (Brownson’s  Historical  Letters) 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Churchmen  who  were  instruments 
establishing  the  parish  at  Arlington  were  many  of  them,  like  Cap 
Hawley,  men  of  strong  character  and  deep  religious  convictions. 

Nathan  Canfield,  the  pioneer  among  the  Canfields,  was  first  mai 
to  Lois,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  James  Hard.  They  moved  to  . 
ington  about  1768. 

Squire  Canfield  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  sagacity  and  prude 
who  in  the  troublous  times  when  party  feelings  ran  high  retained 
high  degree  the  confidence  of  both  parties. 

His  connections  and  sympathies  were  without  question  with 
loyalists,  but  he  maintained  friendly  relations  through  all  the  con 
versies,  with  Allen,  Baker,  Warner  and  the  other  leaders. 

He  represented  the  town  in  1786.  He  died  April  sixteenth,  180 
his  seventieth  year. 
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s  The  Rev.  F.  A.  Wadleigh,  in  the  Vermont  Historical  Gazeteer,  wrote 
1  following  under  the  title  "Hard  Family”: 

According  to  a  tradition,  carefully  transmitted,  there  was  in  Lon- 
'<ji  at  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  a  family  by  the  name  of  'Hard.’ 
\  perished  but  James,  a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was  by  the 
ulic  authorities  apprenticed  to  the  celebrated  Captain  Kidd,  whom 
^served  in  various  capacities  for  seven  years. 

Being  then  free  James  Hard  came  to  Strafford,  Connecticut,  then  to 
'Jvtown,  where  he  married  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Tomlinson,  and 
ril  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years. 

From  the  above  circumstance  the  Hards  were  for  several  generations 
afed  'Kidd.’  ” 


,  ames  Hard  left  two  sons,  Joseph  and  James,  and  several  daughters, 
aes  the  younger,  was  an  opulent  farmer  of  Newtown,  Maine.  He 
rried  Hannah  Kimberley.  They  had  eleven  children.  Zadok  the 
ilngest  came  to  Arlington  in  1768. 

Lnn  who  married  Andrew  Hawley,  came,  perhaps,  a  year  or  two 
er.  Captain  James,  the  older,  married  Hester  Booth  and  came  a  few 
rs  later.  Captain  James  Hard  was  a  devoted  loyalist, 
adok  Hard,  Esq.,  brother  of  Captain  James,  was  a  loyalist  in  princi- 
but  actively  employed  on  his  farm,  gave  very  little  occasion  for 
^Ciplaint.  It  was  said  that  he  secreted  and  fed  the  loyalists  who  fled 
3iim  for  shelter.  For  this,  and  perhaps  other  kindred  offences  he  was 
j:ral  times  arrested  and  heavily  fined.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  habit 
assisting  the  needy,  as  many  well  authenticated  anecdotes  show. 

)n  a  certain  occasion,  a  negro  who  had  run  away  from  his  master, 
.  to  the  house  of  Zadok  Hard  for  protection,  and  was  not  betrayed, 
another  occasion  twenty-five  famished  American  soldiers  were  fed 
quire  Hard’s  house,  on  Mrs.  Hard’s  express  invitation.  It  is  certain 
:  no  needy  person  ever  left  the  house  unrelieved, 
a  1788  there  arose  in  the  congregation  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
iner  of  life  of  the  Rev.  James  Nichols. 

he  Minutes  of  the  Vestry  state  that  a  committee  was  chosen  to  con- 
with  Mr.  Nichols  and  the  verbal  report  of  this  committee  was  that 
lad  declined  any  kind  of  a  settlement  with  the  Vestry  respecting  the 
j  nister’s  Rights”  in  this  town  or  any  other  matter  whatever. 

:  was  then  voted  that  the  "Yeas”  and  "Nays”  might  be  taken  of 
l  persons  as  have  over  do  pay  Notes  to  Mr.  Nichols,  whether  they 
^  3se  to  continue  to  hire  Mr.  Nichols  any  longer,  and  that  the  Yeas 
coo  Nays  might  be  taken  when  such  person  can  be  found.  Which  mo- 
<  being  seconded,  a  vote  being  called  it  was  passed  in  the  Negative. 
lli|  In  June  fourth,  1788,  the  Vestry  again  met  and  the  following  Min- 
t;  are  recorded: 
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1st.  Voted  that  Simon  Toll  be  Clerk  protem.  for  this  meeting, 
Voted  that  Elnathan  Merwin  and  James  Read  be  the  committee  tc 
vite  the  Reverend  James  Nichols  to  Treat  with  this  Vestry.  3rd. 
motion  made  to  the  Vestry  to  hire  the  Reverend  James  Nichols 
half  of  the  time  for  six  months,  Voted  in  the  negative.  4th.  On  a 
tion  made  for  this  vestry  to  withdraw  from  the  Ministry  of  the  ' 
James  Nichols,  Voted  for  the  following  Reasons  we  withdraw, 

"First,  his  life  and  conversation  is  not  agreeable  to  the  character 
Gospel  Minister. 

"Secondly,  in  his  administration  he  had  neglected  a  part  of  ! 
Apostles’  Creed  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  after  Baptism,  also  the  C : 
munion  service. 

"6th.  Voted  that  we  will  not  pay  him  any  salary  after  this  dat< 
services.  7th.  Voted  that  Captain  James  Hard  and  David  Norto  i 
a  committee  to  make  up  the  Minister’s  Note.  8th.  Voted  that 
Samuel  Read  and  Issac  Oatman  be  collectors  to  collect  the  Mini; 
Note.  9th.  Voted  that  Mr.  Caleb  Dayton  is  appointed  to  inforn 
Reverend  James  Nichols  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Vestry.  1 
Voted  that  this  meeting  be  Dissolved.” 

There  is  no  record  of  the  proceedings  of  "the  Society”  from  j  i 
1788  to  September  sixth,  1790,  when  at  a  Vestry  meeting  Zadok  F 
Caleb  Dayton  and  Nathan  Canfield  were  elected  as  delegates  to  at  3 
the  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  be  held  at  Arlington 
tember  twenty-first,  1790  (see  next  Chapter). 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  the  agreement  entered  into  on  Septe; 
seventh,  1792  between  the  vestry  and  the  Rev.  Russell  Catlin  or 
event  of  Mr.  Catlin’s  taking  charge  of  the  parish. 

The  original  agreement  is  now  on  the  wall  of  the  Sacristy  o 
James’  Church: 

"Be  it  known  that  We  Russell  Catlin  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  1 1 
candidate  for  the  Ministry,  now  a  minister  over  the  Episcopal  Ch 
in  Arlington,  on  the  one  part,  and  Timothy  Todd,  Miller  Turner,  Li 
Stone,  Zadok  Hard,  and  Nathan  Canfield,  a  committee  from  the  T 
of  Arlington  being  duly  authorized  to  act  for  and  in  behalf  of  I 
town,  on  the  other  part, 

do  Covenant  &  Agree  in  the  Manner  following 
The  said  Catlin  on  his  part  Covenants  that  He  will  Continue  in  the 
of  Minister  over  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  Town  taking  Char 
the  People  as  their  Minister  and  by  doing  and  Rendering  every  Se 
expected  or  Required  from  a  Minister  to  his  people  so  long  as  it 
please  God  in  His  Providence  to  Continue  Him  in  full  life  and  give 
abilities  Therefor. 
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The  said  Committee  on  their  part  for  said  Town  agree  to  pay  the 
t  Catlin  Seventy  Pounds  to  be  paid  in  Cattle  or  Grain  the  one  half 
rthe  first  day  of  June  next  and  the  one  the  first  Day  of  June  which 
b  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1794  as  an  Incouragement  for  his  Set- 
ig  in  the  Ministry  among  us. 

The  said  Committee  further  stipulate  and  agree  to  pay  the  said  Mr. 
!;lin  Fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  be  paid  annually  in  Grain  on  the 
t  of  October  for  four  next  succeeding  years  Reckoning  from  the 
r  Day  of  October  next,  at  the  expiration  of  said  four  years.  The 
5^e  sum  of  Fifty  Pounds  to  Increase  or  Rise  in  proportion  as  the 
nd  List  of  the  Inhabitants  Increases  until  it  amounts  to  Sixty  Pounds 
Annum,  to  be  paid  in  like  manner  so  long  as  the  said  Mr.  Catlin 
[I  Continue  in  full  Life  or  in  the  Ministry  in  this  Town. 

And  we  the  above  mentioned  parties  do  in  the  most  Solemn  manner 
|e  to  abide  without  Deviation  by  this  our  agreement,  Each  Party 
eing  the  said  Catlin  for  Himself  and  the  said  Committee  for  the 
rn  of  Arlington,  to  be  subject  to  such  Damages  as  may  ensue  by  the 
ect  or  failure  of  either  Party. 

n  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  Interchangeably  set  our  hands 
i<  seals  this  Seventh  Day  of  September  anno  Domini  1792 


RUSSELL  CATLIN 


TIM  J.  TODD 
MILLER  TURNER 
LUTHER  STONE 


ZADOK  HARD 
NATHAN  CANFIELD 


Jiis  early  period  in  the  life  of  the  Church  at  Arlington  was  marked 
'  :ruggle  against  religious  prejudice  and  political  hostilities  and  con- 
prsies. 

]  is  remarkable  that  in  the  bitter  strife  that  prevailed  between  pa- 
(  and  loyalist  during  the  Revolutionary  period  any  vestige  of  an 
»:opal  organization  remained.  Indeed  the  Church  was  almost  ex- 

Cilevitably  the  early  settlers  who  came  with  firm  determination  to 
jdish  the  Anglican  faith  as  their  refuge  from  the  religious  intoler- 
iet  of  Puritan  rule  in  Connecticut  must  have  been  viewed  with  sus- 
j|m  by  other  settlers  of  other  religious  folds  or  of  none,  as  having  at 
some  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  royalists  in  whose  political  and 
ous  faith  they  had  been  reared. 

)  records  are  in  evidence  to  give  a  picture  of  how  our  churchly  fore- 
rs  held  their  ground  and  day  by  day  sought  to  better  their  social 
eligious  welfare,  but  may  we  not  believe  that  the  men  and  women 
were  the  founders  of  this  Society  were  a  Godfearing,  courageous 
'hysically  fit  type  of  people  gifted  with  a  large  share  of  the  homely 
es  of  common  sense  and  thrift? 
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Is  it  too  fanciful  to  conjure  up  images  of  the  sturdy  stock  that 
nished  the  pluck,  the  common  sense,  the  plain  living  and  high-thin]  g 
the  wit  and  humor,  the  philosophy  and  the  wisdom,  all  of  which  q  i 
ties  must  have  made  up  in  some  measure  the  warp  and  woof  of  <  r 
acters  and  personalities  which  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  that  y 
burdens  borne  that  their  children  and  children’s  children  might  t  j] 
a  heritage  which  they  struggled  to  preserve  for  them? 

Failures  undoubtedly  there  were,  in  fact  one  of  the  historians  of  j 
day,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Perkins,  in  his  "Tours  of  Vermont”  desc  ^ 
in  far  from  glowing  terms,  the  manner  of  living,  the  homes  where  il 
garities  and  coarseness  were  rampant,  and  where  religion  was  des  d 
and  flouted.  That  picture  contains  the  seamy  side  of  human  n  A 
which  marks  every  generation. 

But  in  those  yesterdays  there  must  have  been  in  that  hamlet,  as  1 
is  today  (and  that  is  why  we  prize  it  as  our  home),  a  group  of  p  a 
who  served  God  and  who  struggled  to  maintain  a  law-abiding  1 
munity  where  prevailed  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  and  the  will  to  I 
the  best  of  life  in  their  chosen  homeland. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


How  Two  Bishops-Elect  Failed  to  Become 
Bishops  of  Vermont 


1HE  annual  diocesan  Convention  which  was  held  at  Arlington, 
June  18,  1890,  was  the  commemoration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
first  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont  held  at 
ngton,  September  20,  1790.  This  centennial  was  called  "Our 
lee.” 

he  Rev.  A.  H.  Bailey,  D.D.,  who  gave  the  historical  address  on  that 
:<sion  makes  the  following  mention  of  the  first  convention: 

Dn  the  morning  of  September  20,  1790,  the  leading  churchmen  met 
ie  dwelling  house  of  Nathan  Canfield,  Esq.  (which  stood  on  the  west 
iof  the  highway  leading  to  Manchester,  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
(dllage),  and  talked  over  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  organize 
((convention,  and  agree  upon  them.  They  then  adjourned  to  the 
ii  ch  for  divine  service.”  (The  church  though  not  completed  until 
l1'  was  by  this  time  ready  for  occupancy.) 


Te  Rt.  Rev.  William  Henry  Augustus  Bissell,  D.D.,  the  Bishop  of 
(Diocese,  who  presided  at  the  centennial  convention,  in  his  address 
i<  "The  first  convention  was  a  gathering  of  two  clergymen,  the  Rev. 
a  el  Barber,  of  Manchester,  and  the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  of  Sandgate, 
k  eighteen  laymen.  There  was  one  delegate  from  parishes  on  the 
s  rn  side  of  the  mountains. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  how  or  by  what  authority  it  had  been 
Id.  It  did  not  claim  to  be  acting  anything  like  a  constitution  or 
£iic  law.  Its  members  had  heard,  no  doubt,  that  clergymen  and  lay- 
e  in  other  states  were  holding  such  meetings  for  a  common  action  to 
e  dvantage  of  the  Church  in  their  localities,  and  believing  that  there 
i need  of  united  action  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  Ver- 
ot  they  held  the  first  convention.” 

ie  lay  delegates  to  that  first  convention  from  this  parish  were:  Caleb 
t  on,  Luther  Stone,  Zadok  Hard  and  Nathan  Canfield. 
ie  principal  business  of  this  convention  was  the  appointment  of 
ers.  Giddings,  delegate  from  Manchester,  and  Todd,  Arlington  rep- 
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resentative  to  the  state  Legislature,  as  a  committee  to  endeavor  to 
cure  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  Cl 
the  possession  of  its  Glebe  Lands. 

The  Glebe  Land  Grants  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  tedious  1) 
tion  for  many  years.  This  litigation  resulted  finally  in  the  securii 
half  of  the  lands  to  the  Church,  the  rest  being  lost  by  a  technic  | 
(See  "Documentary  History  of  the  Church  in  Vermont.”) 

On  September  19,  1792,  the  second  convention  of  the  Chur< 
Vermont  was  held  in  Manchester  with  two  clergymen  present,  the  l 
James  Nichols  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber  and  seventeen  lay  dele  l 
from  seven  parishes.  The  Journal  of  the  Diocese  mentions  onl 
organization. 

There  was  manifest  need  of  Episcopal  supervision. 

During  the  period  from  1764  when  lay  services  were  conducts 
Captain  Jehiel  Hawley  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  augmente 
occasional  services  by  clergymen,  notably  the  Rev.  Gideon  Bostwic 
Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  up  to  the  present  date  (1792 
Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont  had  no  bishop. 

A  bishop  was  needed  to  provide  clergymen  for  the  parishes,  ai 
ordain  them;  to  take  care  that  both  in  doctrine  and  manner  of  lil 
clergy  who  ministered  were  performing  their  priestly  office  in  ac  ! 
ance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  this  Church  had  received  I 
Not  only  in  Vermont,  but  in  other  states,  the  Church  had  been 
partially  functioning  because  of  this  serious  deficiency. 

The  Convention  of  the  Church  in  Vermont  which  was  held  in 
let  on  September  18,  1793,  was  called  for  the  election  of  a  bishop. 

Four  clergymen,  the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barbe  i 
Rev.  Bethuel  Chittenden,  of  Shelburne,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ogd 
Hartland,  appeared,  who  with  eighteen  lay  delegates  represented 
teen  churches. 

A  Standing  Committee  for  recommending  candidates  for  Hob 
ders  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Barber,  Catlin,  J 
ols,  and  Chittenden  and  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Hard. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Barber  and  Col.  M.  Lyon  were  appointed  de 
to  the  General  Convention.  A  Committee  was  also  appointed  to  \ 
for  a  conveyance  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Lands. 

Most  important  of  all,  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Rev.  A*  l 
Nichols,  Ogden  and  Chittenden,  and  Messrs.  M.  Lyons,  T.  Squiei  > 
George  McEckron  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  bishop. 

On  the  next  day  the  convention  elected  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass,  F 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Newbury,  Massachusetts  to  be  Bishop  of  Ver. 

The  records  of  this  convention  stated  that  the  choice  was  mad< 
liberately,  reverently  and  unanimously.”  A  letter  informing  h 
the  convention’s  action  was  prepared  and  sent  to  him,  promising 
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)i  his  acceptance  the  necessary  steps  would  be  taken  for  his  con¬ 
dition.  The  reply  of  Dr.  Bass,  dated  January  2,  1794,  was  in  the 
nre  of  an  acceptance  on  the  condition  that  "only  temporary  visita- 
);  should  be  required  of  him  until,  by  the  increase  of  the  Lands,  he 
old  be  able  to  live  in  his  proper  district.”  In  other  words  he  said  in 
it:  "I  shall  accept,  provided  you  do  not  require  my  constant  resi¬ 
re.” 

i  view  of  the  importance  of  this  election  and  its  very  strange  re- 
nl,  the  account  of  which  will  soon  be  recited,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
cme  acquainted  somewhat  with  the  character  and  personality  of  Dr. 

]>rn  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  November  23,  1726,  Edward  Bass 
igraduated  with  honors  from  Harvard  College  in  1744.  He  pursued 
eogical  studies  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Congregational  de- 
iif-nation.  As  evidence  of  the  theological  character  of  contemporary 
acinic  work,  Bass’s  master’s  thesis  bore  the  title  of :  "Will  the  blessed 
i  ie  future  world  after  the  last  Judgment  make  use  of  articulate 
;  h  and  will  that  be  Hebrew?”  He  took  the  positive  side  of  the 
c  ion.  (The  New  England  Anglican  Clergy  in  the  American  Rev- 
|on,  by  the  late  Charles  Mampoteng,  M.A.,  also  Addison  "Life  of 
p  Bass,”  p.  7.) 

1752  Mr.  Bass  left  the  Congregationalists  and  went  into  the  min- 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  making  the  journey  to  England  for  ordi- 

tn. 

itkf  ter  his  return  from  England  he  took  charge  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
oprbury,  Massachusetts. 

rblis  related  that  before  Mr.  Bass  took  charge  of  this  church  he  passed 
){*r  the  inspection  of  Warden  Atkins,  who  was  led  to  remark: 

'Tell,  gentlemen,  he  pares  an  apple  and  lights  a  pipe  more  like  a 
leman  than  any  of  the  other  candidates  you  have  brought  to  me.” 

dison  "Life  of  Bishop  Bass,”  p.  14.) 

.Dil 

tiring  the  Revolution  Mr.  Bass,  who  is  described  as  having  been  a 
oier  mild  Tory,”  with  reluctance  conformed  in  the  use  of  the  Liturgy 
tlr  as  respected  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family,  to  the  wishes  of  his 
•ii  and  the  public  sentiment  of  New  England. 

|Gi  account  of  this  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
ml gn  Parts  withdrew  his  salary  as  missionary. 

f  ends,  however,  aided  him  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  his  min- 
SS)  - il  duties.  Historians  estimate  him  not  decisively  pro-American  but 
mild  way  too  compliant  to  the  rebels.” 

s  success  in  being  elected  to  the  Episcopate  is  regarded  as  due  not 
f  Is  intellectual  force  or  brilliancy  but  to  his  benevolence  and  simple 
utility. 
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On  June  4,  1789,  Mr.  Bass  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Churchy 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  Application  was  made  for  his  d 
secration  to  the  Bishops  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  election  was  irregular,  the  churches  in  Massachusetts  n 
New  Hampshire  not  being  in  union  with  the  Protestant  Epis<  <i 
Church  in  the  United  States,  the  papers  relating  to  it  were  laid  b<  d 
the  General  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  July  30,  1789.  At  this 
these  two  churches  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  having  f 
ally  agreed  to  the  constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ii  hi 
United  States  were  admitted  into  union  with  the  convention. 

No  steps,  however,  were  taken  for  his  consecration  and  on  Septa 
19,  1793,  Dr.  Bass  was  elected  Bishop  of  Vermont. 

However,  before  the  reply  of  Dr.  Bass  had  been  received  to  his 
fication  of  election  there  seems  to  have  been  much  activity  and  ec 
astical  politics  brewing  in  the  minds  of  certain  members  of  the  cor 
tion  to  advance  the  cause  of  another  to  fill  this  important  office. 

On  February  27,  1794,  a  special  convention  of  the  diocese  was 
at  Manchester.  This  was  a  little  less  than  six  months  after  the  pre 
convention  had  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bass. 

At  this  convention  Col.  John  A.  Graham  nominated  for  bishop  a 
tive  and  friend  of  his,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  D.D. 

While  the  convention  was  in  session  the  reply  of  Dr.  Bass  to  his 
fication  of  election  was  received  and  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Some  members  of  the  convention  thereupon  insisted  that  the  rep 
Dr.  Bass  was  unsatisfactory,  that  the  Church  in  Vermont  must  h 
resident  bishop.  This  plan  seems  to  have  been  devised  deliberate 
friends  of  Dr.  Peters. 

The  tide  was  then  turned  in  favor  of  the  new  candidate  and  h< 
elected.  It  is  recorded,  however,  that  the  Rev.  Bethuel  Chittendei 
opposed  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Peters,  and  that  he  wrote  him  frankl) 
ing  him  the  reasons  for  his  opposition. 

Whatever  the  objections  were,  on  the  part  of  some,  to  this  hast) 
to  say  the  least,  ill-advised  election,  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted. 

There  was  no  Chancellor  to  whom  to  turn  for  decision  as  to  the 
ity  of  the  election  and  no  constitution  to  consult. 

They  therefore  took  steps  to  consummate  the  election  by  seek ! 
speedy  consecration. 


The  convention,  through  its  officers  first  made  application  t 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  response  the  Archbishop  made  objf 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  permitting  the  conseci 
of  bishops  for  foreign  countries  was  limited  to  three  for  one  cot 
and  that  three  American  bishops  had  already  been  consecrated. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Peters  was  residing  in  England  was  also  pointe 
as  a  barrier  to  his  consecration  as  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Am< ! 


TWO  BISHOPS-ELECT  FAILED 
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ipcopal  Church  forbade  the  consecration  of  anyone  as  bishop  who  had 
iiE  resided  and  officiated  as  a  clergyman  in  the  United  States  for  three 
e*s  previous  to  his  being  consecrated. 

Tol.  Graham  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Vermont  convention  to  Lon- 
£  to  present  the  case  of  Dr.  Peters  thus  failed  in  his  mission.  Dr. 
je:rs  then  appealed  to  the  Scottish  Bishop  Skinner,  one  of  the  con¬ 
ns  ators  of  Bishop  Seabury,  with  the  result  that  Bishop  Skinner  gave  it 
tj  is  opinion  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  American  bishops. 

he  American  bishops  were  in  turn  appealed  to  in  1795.  A  further 
d  plication  arose  from  the  fact  that  Vermont  had  not  as  yet  been 
Jjtitted  into  union  with  the  other  churches  in  the  United  States.  The 
riding  Bishop  therefore  ruled  that  Vermont’s  Bishop-elect  could  not 
a  onsecrated  until  such  time  as  the  Church  in  Vermont  had  acceded 
Jjhe  general  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
Jes. 

nother  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  a  bishop  for  Vermont 
J*.  the  fact  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  had  taken  possession  of  all 
l.chartered  lands  on  which  the  Church  had  chiefly  relied  for  the  sup- 
3  of  a  bishop. 

y  the  Act  of  legislature  the  Glebes  were  appropriated  to  the  support 
r  rata  of  all  the  religious  teachers  in  the  several  towns;  and  the  lots 
l  tered  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
i  s  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  This 
>  legislature  did  in  1794. 

was  a  serious  blow  to  the  progress  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ver- 
( t,  because  she  was  thus  deprived  of  her  chartered  rights.  The  de- 
sn  of  the  legislature  was  made  on  the  ground  that  "all  lands  in  this 
jib  granted  by  the  British  government  to  the  Society  of  the  Propaga- 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  after  the  Revolution  became  vested 
le  state.” 

he  late  Charles  Mampoteng  was  the  author  of  historical  papers  re- 
g  to  the  clergy  of  this  period.  These  papers  have  been  edited  and 
ished  in  the  Historical  Magazine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
s  issue  of  December,  1940  by  the  associate  editor  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Penn¬ 
on,  under  the  title:  "The  New  England  Anglican  Clergy  of  the 
:rican  Revolution.” 

fter  reading  this  article  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the 
(ese  escaped  a  period  of  dire  unhappiness  through  its  failure  to  con¬ 
fute  its  first  bishop-elect. 


en- 


The  most  obnoxious  Anglican  clergyman,”  says  the  author, 
itered  by  the  Connecticut  Whigs  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  of 
ron  (Connecticut).  This  ambitious  and  imprudent  gentleman  in 
ove  for  the  King  and  hierarchy  aped  the  British  nobility;  having  a 
Vtry  house  in  the  forest  and  keeping  a  coach. 
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"Scorn  for  the  Whigs  became  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  n 
tall,  muscular  and  pompous  priest. 

"As  patriotic  demonstrations  grew  in  fervor  prior  to  the  war,  he  a 
prone  to  write  inflammatory  epistles  about  the  dissenting  clergy. 

For  example,  "The  Episcopal  Church  must  soon  fall  victim  to  11 
rage  of  the  Puritan  nobility,  if  the  old  Serpent,  that  dragon  is  y 
bound.”  (Van  Tyne,  "Loyalists  in  American  Revolution,”  p.  110.) 

"Eiirt-lipc  onnpinnn  hrmcplf  t-n  tnp  mi  1 1  n  t-  n  1  crtr  n-f  Whin  ctrmr\-H-  it 


'Further  endearing  himself  to  the  militant  clergy  of  Whig  sympat  s 
he  wrote  that  "spiritual  iniquity  rides  in  high  places  with  halberts,  s 
tols  and  swords.” 

"The  patriots  finally  tired  of  his  intemperate  outbursts,  and  in  Auj  t 
1774,  a  mob  dragged  him  out  of  his  house,  intent  upon  tarring  ic 
feathering  him;  but  more  moderate  counsel  prevailed. 

"Peters  had  met  the  crowd  arrayed  in  his  robes  for  protection. 

"But  the  exasperated  Whigs  seized  him  to  the  "damage  of  his  l 
ments,”  carried  him  to  the  horse-block  behind  the  meeting  house,  ifl 
forced  him  to  read  a  prepared  confession,  whereupon  he  was  freed. 

"He  left  at  once  for  Boston  and  then  to  England,  where  he  contii  i 
to  lash  the  Americans  with  his  pen. 

"Before  leaving  the  country,  however,  he  threw  a  scare  into  the 
triot’s  ranks  when  his  letter  to  his  mother,  telling  of  the  dispatch  o  a 
regiments  and  warships  to  hang  the  rebels,  was  intercepted. 

"Not  having  exercised  his  eccesiastical  functions  during  the  tw  ^ 
years  he  spent  in  England  he  was  unable  to  obtain  testimonials  whe 
1794,  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Vermont.  (This  statement  no  d> 
explains  the  real  cause  of  the  archbishop’s  unfavorable  decision.) 

"His  pension  was  withdrawn  in  1803,  after  which  he  came  to  Ai 
ica  and  tried  to  sell  his  land  grants  to  the  Indians,  but  his  method: 
volved  him  in  legal  difficulties. 

"Finally  he  was  forced  to  live  in  New  York  upon  the  charity  o 
friends  from  1818  till  his  death  in  1826.” 


(Note. — Upon  his  election  as  Bishop  of  Vermont  he  penned  an  elaboately 
bellished  "Apostolical  Epistle  to  my  dear  children  in  the  Lord.”  (Sprague,  *\A 
of  American  Pulpit,”  Vol.  5,  p.  195.) 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


at  'Priest”  Bronson:  His  Life  and  Work  Compiled 


tv  | 

\n 
n? ! 


from  his  Historical  Letters  in  the  Gambier 

(Ohio)  Observer 


[  1802  the  Church  in  Arlington  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson,  who  for  over  twenty-three  years 
/ninistered  in  Manchester  and  Arlington  and  elsewhere  as  he  had  op- 
)  unity.  He  proved  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  struggling  con- 
ntj\ation  at  Arlington. 

^Vt  the  period  of  my  first  acquaintance  in  Vermont,”  Mr.  Bronson 
tJ|  "in  September  1802,  the  Church  was  in  a  low  and  desolate  condi- 
1^3;.  Some  of  the  first  settlers  were  attached  to  it,  and  established  little 
oties  for  its  worship  and  ordinances  in  several  different  townships. 

was  the  case  of  Arlington,  Manchester  and  Sandgate  in  Bennington 
.:nty;  Wells,  Castleton  and  Tinmouth  in  Rutland  County;  Addison 
;i‘ Vergennes  in  the  County  of  Addison;  Fairfield  in  the  County  of 
iklin;  Bethel  and  Weathersfield  in  the  County  of  Windsor, 
yf  these  societies,  those  at  Castleton,  Tinmouth  and  Addison,  for 
at  of  ministerial  aid  ceased  to  exist.” 

hus  at  that  period  there  were  in  the  state  eleven  societies  so-called, 
nearly  all  of  them  a 
<i  Historical  Letters 
/'  ison’s  early  life. 

e  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  April  11,  1776;  educated 
idy  in  the  Cheshire  Episcopal  Academy.  He  was  chosen  as  assistant 
»r.  Bowden,  the  principal  of  the  Academy  in  April,  1799;  ordained 
i  Christmas  of  the  same  year,  and  assistant  in  the  parish  for  one  year, 
t*  which  he  was  an  assistant  for  two  years  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
eturning  to  Connecticut  in  1802,  he  visited  Vermont  in  September 
bat  year,  particularly  Arlington,  Manchester,  Wells  and  Rutland. 
*was  engaged  in  Manchester  half  of  the  time  permanently  and  the 
lr  half  annually  in  Arlington. 

e  was  ordained  priest  in  1803,  after  which  he  moved  to  Vermont 
•entered  regularly  upon  his  duties.  It  is  possible  that  he  officiated 
J  for  a  time  before  bringing  his  family  to  reside  here. 


ppeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  From 
interesting  facts  are  gleaned  in  regard  to  Mr. 
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The  parish  at  Arlington  voted  in  February,  1803,  according  to  ie 
records,  "to  employ  him  for  eight  months  if  they  could  get  subscript  ui 
sufficient  to  pay  him.” 

In  1811  he  removed  to  Arlington. 

Mr.  Bronson  closes  the  review  of  his  life  by  saying:  "If  I  had  not  ;  ie < 
to  Vermont  it  is  probable  there  would  not  for  these  many  years  sti 
have  been  the  vestige  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  that  state.” 

Of  the  Church  societies  in  Manchester  and  Arlington  he  says:  '  ie! 
two  societies  in  Arlington  and  Manchester,  about  ten  miles  distant  f  ui 
each  other,  had  Glebes  which  together  might  be  worth  about  $1  a 
year,  and  the  churchmen  in  both  places  might  contribute  about  ?  0 . 
more.  Wells  and  Pawlet,  with  Hampton,  New  York  were  in  b<  n. 
situation.  But  as  Mr.  Chittenden  (the  Rev.  Bethuel  Chittenden)  as] 
able  to  spend  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  with  them  it  appe  d 
most  suitable  that  I  should  decline  the  invitation  to  remain  there,  idf 
should  take  care  of  the  two  former  societies  which  were  entirely  s*| 
titute  of  public  worship. 

"In  Manchester  I  was  engaged  permanently  for  one  share  of  the  t  e,< 
and  in  Arlington  by  the  year  for  the  other;  and  this  engagement  in  ie 
latter  place  was  annually  renewed  for  twenty-three  years.  But  I  k 
up  my  residence  in  the  former  place  on  account  of  the  permanent  k 
gagement. 

"The  parish  in  Manchester  was  organized  at  the  first  settlemen  >ii 
the  country  by  some  emigrants  from  the  west  part  of  Connecticut  k 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
it  consisted  of  15  or  20  families.  A  Mr.  Pringle  was  for  sometime 
ployed  as  Lay  Reader  and  the  Rev.  Gideon  Bostwick  of  Great  Barr  a 
ton,  Massachusetts,  occasionally  visited  the  place. 

"The  parish  at  Arlington  was  formed  at  about  the  same  time.  rj 
Jehiel  Hawley,  with  a  respectable  colony  from  Newtown  and  Milf  la 
Connecticut,  first  organized  it. 

"By  lay  readings  and  occasional  visits  by  Mr.  Bostwick  (the  ]  J 
Gideon  Bostwick)  he  (Mr.  Hawley)  kept  it  in  good  standing  unti  isj 
decease  in  1778. 

"The  troubles  at  about  that  time  drove  many  people  away  from  1 1 
of  these  churches;  so  that  at  the  restoration  of  peace  they  had  but  b;  i 
a  name  to  live.  They,  however,  resumed  the  exercise  of  lay  reading  <1 
thus  were  kept  alive  until  Mr.  Nichols  (the  Rev.  James  Nichols)  i 
settled  in  Arlington  in  1786  and  Mr.  Barber  (the  Rev.  Daniel  Bar!  1 
at  Manchester  a  few  years  later. 

"Mr.  Nichols  was  dismissed  for  intemperance  (See  Chapter  2), 
ceeded  by  a  Mr.  Catlin  (the  Rev.  Russell  Catlin)  who  proved  to  b  4 
much  the  same  character,  and  these  unfortunate  experiences  we  I 
heavy  blow  to  the  Church. 
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'Thus  both  parishes  were  left  in  reduced  circumstances  about  the 
r>r  1798,  not  a  convert  admitted  to  the  communion,  as  I  could  find 
(  twenty  years  or  more.  Though  you,  dear  brother,  are  now  ac- 
[  inted  with  so  many  faithful  Christians  in  these  two  churches,  you 
rst  not  think  me  uncharitable  in  presuming  that  in  1802  there  were 
K  in  either  of  them  more  than  seven  or  eight  pious  communicants,  and 
■eater  part  of  these  few  were  upon  the  borders  of  the  grave.”  (Note. 
[?se  Historical  Letters  were  written  to  the  Rev.  William  S.  Perkins, 
Ftor  of  the  parish  in  1829.)  "In  Arlington  a  church  edifice  had 
Kti  erected  and  covered  in  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Nichols”  ministry;  in 
It  situation  it  remained  until  it  was  finished  in  1803. 

In  Manchester  we  occupied  the  courtroom  and  were  never  able  to 
vide  any  better  accommodations  for  18  or  20  years. 

In  a  remote  quarter  of  Sandgate  there  was  at  that  time  (1802)  a 
nil  society  in  which  Mr.  Nichols  officiated  for  awhile  after  he  left 
iington,  and  in  which  the  Rev.  Jordan  Gray  was  materially  useful 
in  1818  to  1821,  but  for  want  of  further  services  it  had  become 
urly  extinct. 

There  was  also  a  society  in  Maitland,  Windsor  County,  but  it  was 
croyed  by  the  labors  or  vices  of  the  abandoned  Catlin. 

In  Weathersfield  and  Bethel  in  the  same  County  were  societies  which 
■i  been  visited  by  Mr.  Chittenden  (the  Rev.  Bethuel  Chittenden). 
The  former  was  given  up  for  many  years,  but  has  recently  been  re- 
kd;  the  latter  lanquished  till  in  1821  it  was  favored  with  the  mis- 
icary  services  of  a  Mr.  Clapp  (the  Rev.  Joel  Clapp). 

There  were  a  few  professed  churchmen  in  Vergennes,  who  with  the 
o  11  societies  in  Shelburne  and  Fairfield  made  up  all  that  could  be 
aed  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  the  whole  amount  at  the  time  of  my  entering 
jn  that  field  of  labor;  there  might  have  been  in  Arlington,  Man- 
hter  and  Sandgate  about  twenty-five  communicants;  in  Pawlet  and 
His  fifteen;  in  Shelburne,  Bethel,  Weathersfield,  and  Fairfield,  twenty, 
rti  scattered  individuals  in  other  places  sufficient  to  make  up  eighty  or 
kty  in  number. 

Beside  these  there  were  many  who  assumed  the  name,  some  because 
fcf  belonged  to  the  same  families,  or  were  educated  in  the  same  way; 
tirs  because  they  dismliked  the  close  preaching  or  high-Calvinism  or 
r\  fanaticism  which  they  had  found  among  the  religious  societies 
nnd  them.” 

n  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Bronson  began  his  ministerial  duties  at  Ari¬ 
son,  the  people  of  West  Arlington  decided  to  build  a  church  four 
iis  distant  "down  river.” 
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The  project  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  before  the  completion  f 
the  first  church,  and  under  the  new  leadership  the  two  churches  v » 
soon  completed  and  set  apart  for  worship. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Vestry  of  the  church  in  Arlington  show  a  - 
cided  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  pews  should  be  free  r 
rented. 

It  was  finally  voted  that  the  "East  Church”  should  be  a  Free  Chu  i 
and  that  it  should  be  called  "Bethel”;  the  pews  of  the  "West  Chun  ’ 
were  sold  to  individual  proprietors  and  the  church  was  named  "Be  - 
esda.”  There  was  no  disorder  or  division  caused  by  the  building  of  i 
two  churches,  and  they  both  remained  under  the  same  religious  soci<  | 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  half  of  the  officers  should  be  chosen  fi  1 
those  living  "down  river.” 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson  ministered  at  Bethel  and  Bethesda  - 
ternately.  This  arrangement  continued  until  about  1827,  when  r 
want  of  support  stated  Sunday  services  at  Bethesda  Church  were  i  -I 
pended. 

Mr.  Bronson  performed  a  vast  amount  of  labor  not  only  in  Arling  a 
but  in  Sandgate  and  Manchester.  (Hemenway’s,  Vermont  Historic 
Gazetteer ,  p.  132.) 

Again  we  are  indebted  to  the  Historical  Letters  of  Mr.  Bronson  r 
the  record  of  an  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Verm(  V 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Arlington  parish,  that  is,  the  formation  of  8 
Eastern  Diocese  and  the  election  of  its  first  bishop. 

"In  the  Convention  of  1805,”  writes  Mr.  Bronson,  "a  resolution  s 
passed  requesting  Bishop  Moore  of  New  York  to  take  the  Church  f 
Vermont  under  his  care.  He  consented  with  the  express  understand 
that  he  should  not  be  expected  to  visit  the  state.”  (Poor  Vermc  !f 
How  like  the  people  of  Judah  of  whom  Zechariah  says:  "They  are  u 
flicted  because  there  is  no  shepherd.”) 

"In  that  situation  respecting  the  Episcopate  the  Church  remained  *a 
til  1809,  when  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts  directed  their  Se<  4 
tary  to  invite  their  brethren  in  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  i 
Vermont  to  join  them  in  the  election  of  a  bishop. 

"The  Secretary,  having  no  knowledge  of  any  churchmen  in  Verm(  i 
made  no  communication  to  that  state,  but  the  Rev.  William  Montaj  VJ 
whose  zeal  and  diligence  did  much  for  the  cause  at  that  interest  19 
period,  made  a  journey  to  New  Hampshire  at  a  very  inclement  sea:  » 
and  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barber  came  to  Manchester  to  consult  upon  e 
subject. 

"As  the  fund  for  the  Episcopate  was  expected  to  be  raised  princip  f) 
in  Massachusetts,  the  project  appeared  peculiarly  favorable,  giving 
couragement  of  episcopal  ministrations  at  a  small  expense  to  the  pe< e 
of  Vermont. 
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ioi  "Having  then  no  colleague  in  the  state  I  could  decide  the  whole  ques- 
tn  as  to  the  clergy;  the  assent  of  the  Standing  Committee  was  soon 
ctained  as  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Sperry  (Anson  H.  Sperry)  was 
Jtth  me,  and  Mr.  Chipman  (Hon.  Nathaniel  Chipman,  Chief  Justice 
r&cthe  State)  I  consulted  by  letter. 

'The  next  May  (1810)  Mr.  Chipman,  of  Middlebury,  Mr.  John 
Aiitlock,  of  Castleton,  Dr.  Cutler,  of  Rockingham,  and  myself,  with 
it:  delegates  from  the  other  states,  attended  the  convention  at  Boston 
ad  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  Eastern  Diocese, 
oil  'By  that  Constitution  it  was  provided  that  the  convention  of  the 
)a|atern  Diocese  was  to  meet  biennially,  composed  of  four  clergymen 
ad  four  laymen,  appointed  by  each  state  convention;  but  at  the  sug- 
gtion  of  the  Bishop  later  an  alteration  was  made,  appointing  the  con¬ 
dition  annually,  to  consist  of  all  the  clergy,  and  a  lay  delegate  from 
a?  h  parish. 

el  'After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  convention  proceeded 
uthe  election  of  a  bishop. 

ini 'Dr.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  proposed  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
|l:ts  Griswold,  of  Rhode  Island,  as  being  for  age  and  character,  the 
ist  suitable  candidate. 

on  'We  of  Vermont  at  once  assented  to  the  proposal;  the  clergy  of  Mas- 
•nlchusetts,  all  except  one,  concurred,  and  the  vote  of  the  Laity  was 
ofa  mimous. 

'Thus  providentially  transpired  one  of  the  most  important  events 
ijivich  has  ever  occurred  to  the  Church  in  the  Eastern  States, 
rdj  'Mr.  Griswold  at  first  declined  the  election,  but  after  earnest  en- 
Jnties  he  was  induced  to  accept  and  he  was  consecrated  in  New  York 
itijune  1811.  Near  the  close  of  the  same  month  he  visited  Vermont, 
jJi  mding  the  state  convention,  and  administered  confirmation  at  Wells, 
Vnchester  and  Arlington.” 

ei  This  year  1811  marks  the  beginnings  of  the  first  regular  espiscopal 
$  listrations  in  Vermont. 

■e,  Active  as  Mr.  Bronson  was  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  Vermont 
u  even  beyond  its  bounds,  he  did  not  neglect  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
ru  flock  in  Arlington. 

it)  de  was  much  disturbed  by  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the 
res' pie,  young  and  old,  in  regard  to  religion  and  speaks  of  the  fact  that 
sei  niversalism  had  infected  many  of  the  people.” 

,oii  n  the  hope  of  arousing  a  greater  degree  of  loyalty  for  the  Church 
<beg  an  the  practice  of  holding  evening  lectures  at  school  and  private 
i-'ies,  and  of  reading  the  evening  prayers  of  the  Church,  giving  op- 
'tunity  as  he  says  for  others  to  make  observations. 

Tie  Rev.  W.  J.  Brown,  Rector  of  Zion  Church,  Manchester,  says  that 
Bronson  followed  the  same  practice  in  Manchester  and  that  the  Fri- 
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day  evening  service  and  address  begun  at  that  time  has  been  maintain 
without  hardly  an  interruption  up  to  this  day. 

That  this  practice  was  fruitful  may  be  shown  from  the  fact  t  : 
while  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  Arlington  in  II I 
there  were  only  seven  or  eight  "pious  communicants,”  the  Convent  I 
Journal  of  1823  records  a  communicant  list  of  eighty. 

He  says  in  his  Letters  that  there  was  much  prejudice  against  i 
Church  in  Vermont  at  the  time  of  his  first  acquaintance  there,  but  t  : 
it  had  so  far  subsided  (at  the  close  of  his  ministry)  that  in  most  of  ! 
parishes  our  people  were  considered  as  doing  their  reasonable  si : 
toward  promoting  the  general  cause  of  religion. 

In  1826  Mr.  Bronson  resigned  the  parish  at  Arlington  and  removet  > 
Manchester.  He  resigned  the  Manchester  parish  in  1833  and  went! 
Ohio,  taking  appointment  as  a  missionary. 

He  lived  in  Ohio  for  twenty  years,  ten  years  as  Rector  in  Bostor  t 
that  state  and  afterwards  at  Norwalk. 

He  died  on  June  12,  18  53  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev  . 
Phelps. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Bailey  in  his  historical  review  given  at  the  centen  1 
convention  at  Arlington,  quotes  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Bror  ] 
from  "Hard’s  History  of  Arlington”: 

"Surely  he  was  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  < 
Lord. 

Compelled  for  support  to  cultivate  the  Glebes  largely  by  his  <  i 
labor;  visiting  the  sick  with  great  frequency,  and  burying  the  deat 
a  wide  region  for  a  half  dozen  parishes  that  looked  to  him  for  minis 
tions;  calling  upon  his  people  in  season  and  out  of  season;  untiring  ( 
inflexible  in  efforts  to  recover  "the  Lands”;  his  attendance  on  our  < 
ventions  in  which  he  failed  but  twice  in  thirty-one  years;  on  meet  ; 
of  Land  Agents  (after  they  were  appointed),  and  those  of  the  Stan<  j 
Committee;  besides  more  direct  calls  for  ministerial  services  which  i 
quired  him  to  travel  over  the  State  many  times,  while  he  was  ac  j 
tomed  as  far  as  possible  to  make  his  journeyings  occasions  of  mission 
services;  looking  up  the  scattered  sheep,  administering  the  ordinal 
and  aiding  in  the  formation  of  new  parishes;  his  paternal  care  for  I 
Church  made  him  known  deservedly  by  the  title  of  "Father  Brons 
(The  title  "Priest  Bronson”  seems  also  to  have  been  given  him. 
title  in  either  case  seems  to  have  been  given  as  a  mark  of  deep  respe  j 

The  Rev.  Charles  J.  Chapin  who  was  Rector  at  Vergennes  from  1 
to  1877,  adds  this  tribute  as  given  in  Journal  of  the  Centennial  ( 
vention:  "What  honors  and  responsibilities  the  diocese  had  to  co! 
short  of  the  Episcopate,  were  freely  and  almost  uniformly  conferre 
Mr.  Bronson. 
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m '"He  was  President  of  the  Convention  from  1815  to  1832;  a  member 
:  the  Standing  Committee  from  1803  to  1833;  delegate  to  the  Con¬ 
trition  of  the  Eastern  Diocese  from  its  formation  in  1810  to  1823; 
Itfis  active  in  procuring  its  formation,  making  the  first  draft  of  its  con¬ 
stitution,  by  which  an  union  was  entered  into  for  Episcopal  purposes, 
rerving  to  each  diocese  its  own  diocesan  privileges  and  independence.” 
stl 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


The  Period  of  the  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Griswold 

in  the  Eastern  Diocese 

■ 

WITH  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  V  $ 
Griswold  as  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  comprising  Ma  , 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Verm< 
the  Church  in  Vermont  was  at  last  fortified  with  the  guidance  c  i 
chief  shepherd,  and  from  1811  dates  a  new  era  in  its  history. 

Bishop  Griswold,  who  for  over  twenty  years  labored  in  Verm< 
sharing  his  time  here  and  in  the  other  states  of  his  jurisdiction,  was  b  1 
in  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  April  22,  1776.  In  June,  1794  he  becan  i 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders  and  began  service  as  a  lay  reader.  He  s 
ordained  Deacon  June  third,  1795,  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  and  Pi  « 
at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  October  first  the  same  year.  He  served  i| 
years  in  Plymouth,  Harwinton  and  Litchfield  where  he  had  before  ac  1 
as  lay  reader. 

He  taught  in  the  district  school  in  winter,  and  not  infrequently  « 
gaged  as  day  laborer  in  summer. 

In  1803  he  visited  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  for  relaxation,  preached  tl 
two  Sundays,  was  called  to  become  Rector,  but  declined  until  fin  I 
after  a  third  call  he  accepted  and  in  May,  1804  began  his  duties  th 
(Dr.  Sprague’s  Annals,  p.  415-20.) 

While  rector  of  this  parish  (St.  Michael’s)  Mr.  Griswold  was  ch< 
Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese. 

This  parish  had  been  one  of  the  strong  parishes  in  colonial  times, 
had  declined  during  the  revolutionary  period  so  that  it  had  onb 
communicants  when  Griswold  went  there,  but  it  revived  rapidly  ur 
his  care. 

His  success  as  parochial  minister  led  to  his  election  as  Bishop. 

He  was  known  as  a  shy,  silent  man,  but  also  a  man  of  great  < 
strength,  unwearied  patience  and  sound  judgment. 

Brought  up  under  High  Church  influences  he  had  become  a  n 
Evangelical  early  in  his  ministry,  having  decided  that  the  fund 
teachings  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  understood  them,  rather  than  .  _ 
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nctive  doctrines  of  the  Church,  should  receive  the  chief  emphasis  in 
reaching. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Churchmanship  of  New  England  outside  of 
onnecticut,  acquired  a  predominantly  Evangelical  character,  which 
mtrasted  strongly  with  the  High  Churchmanship  of  his  successor 
shop  Hopkins. 

The  "Federated  Diocese,”  of  which  the  Eastern  Diocese  was  the  only 
ccessful  example,  was  the  creation  of  practical  men  trying  to  deal 
ith  a  practical  problem,  when  the  individual  states  of  New  England 
und  themselves  unable  to  obtain  bishops  severally,  it  naturally  oc- 
irred  to  them  to  join  together  for  this  particular  purpose,  while  retain- 
g  their  separate  organization  for  all  other  purposes. 

(William  W.  Manross,  Church  Historical  Magazine ,  March  193  3, 
Alexander  Viets  Griswold  and  the  Eastern  Diocese.”) 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Griswold  there 
little  to  record.  The  convention  met  each  year  and  the  sessions  were 
a  routine  nature. 

But  on  September  30,  1818,  Bishop  Griswold  made  an  address  before 
te  biennial  convention  of  the  Eastern  Diocese  at  Greenfield,  Massachu- 
:ts,  which  contained  many  interesting  facts  about  the  progress  of  the 
lurch  in  Vermont  since  his  labors  began.  These  are  his  words  de- 
ibing  his  pastoral  visitations:  "Tuesday,  September  8,  1818,  in  Lanes- 
rough  I  was  met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson  (Rev.  Abraham  Bronson), 
ednesday  the  ninth,  though  the  rain  was  violent,  through  the  kindness 
:  friends  and  the  blessing  of  God,  we  reached  Arlington  in  Vermont, 
a  the  way  it  was  my  intention,  had  the  weather  been  favorable,  to  have 
cached  in  Bennington. 

'In  Arlington  we  found  a  people  much  alive  to  a  sense  of  religion 
i  much  engaged  in  its  duties. 

'The  Lord  has  there  during  the  present  season  awakened  many  to 
hteousness,  and  added  to  His  Church  such,  we  hope,  as  shall  be  saved, 
ursday  the  tenth,  I  preached  and  confirmed  in  each  of  the  two 
irehes  in  that  town  and  in  one  of  them  administered  Holy  Com¬ 
mon. 

'Here  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Washington, 
present  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  he  assisted  in 
services  and  preached  a  third  sermon. 

'Friday  the  eleventh  I  visited  Manchester,  another  parish  under  the 
e  of  Mr.  Bronson;  preached  twice  and  administered  Confirmation 
1  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  that  place  the  Lord’s  work  in  converting  the 
rts  of  His  people  and  adding  many  to  His  Church  is  also  marvelous 
mr  eyes.  The  pastor  of  these  two  churches  is  much  blessed  in  seeing 
h  abundant  fruit  of  his  labors.  (The  parishes  in  Arlington  and  Man- 
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Chester  had  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  their  communicants,  n  ' 
86  and  37.) 

"The  next  day  I  pursued  my  journey  to  Rutland  and  preached  on  j 
way  at  Wallingford.  The  Episcopalians  at  Pawlet  and  Wells  are  un  • 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett;  they  attend  public  worship  in  the  st ; 
of  New  York  and  receive  Confirmation  in  that  diocese.  It  was  tht  ■ 
fore  not  necessary  that  I  should  visit  them. 

"Sunday  the  thirteenth,  I  was  in  Rutland  and  preached  twice  ; 
confirmed  a  few.  The  congregation  was  large  and  attentive  and 
peared  to  be  edified  by  the  services.  Very  few  of  them  had  before  t 
day  seen  a  confirmation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  solemnity  will  excite 
others  a  desire  to  witness  a  like  good  confession. 

"It  is  about  two  years  since  a  number  of  respectable  people  in  R 
land  formed  themselves  into  an  Episcopal  Society;  they  have  been  v 
desirous  to  obtain  the  permanent  services  of  a  settled  minister,  and  h 
manifested  a  very  laudable  liberality  in  offering  to  subscribe  for 
maintenance.  They  have  been  disappointed  and  disheartened;  but  i 
I  was  happy  to  find,  in  such  degree  as  report  had  given  reason  to  apj 
hend.  In  the  course  of  Monday  the  fourteenth  I  reached  Middlebi  , 
having  officiated  on  the  way  at  Salisbury  where  I  met  with  the  P 
Mr.  Leonard  (the  Rev.  George  Leonard)  in  a  low  state  of  health. 

"He  has  since  returned  to  Windsor;  but  much  to  his  disappointrr  | 
he  was  unable  to  meet  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

"The  Church  in  Middlebury  is  also  destitute  of  a  minister  and 
not  probably  increase  until  it  is  again  with  the  wholesome  ministrat 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  I  preached  there  once  only  on  the 
teenth,  attending  also  to  some  other  necessary  things,  and  engag 
should  the  Lord  permit,  to  visit  there  on  my  return. 

"Wednesday  the  sixteenth,  I  preached  in  Vergennes,  where 
Church  is  in  a  declining  state,  suffering  as  do  many  other  parts  of 
Vineyard  the  want  of  laborers.  Could  a  clergyman  have  been  contin 
in  that  place  the  parish  no  doubt  at  the  present  time  would  have  1 
large  and  flourishing. 

"At  Vergennes  I  was  happy  in  meeting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beach  who 
since  kindly  accompanied  me  and  given  me  much  assistance.  On  Th 
day  it  rained  much;  but  through  the  generous  assistance  of  kind  fri( 
we  reached  Burlington  in  the  evening. 

"At  Shelburne,  on  our  way,  we  had  no  small  pleasure  in  assemb 
with  the  remnant  of  a  church,  formerly  the  flock  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  C 
tenden.  Unfavorable  as  the  weather  was  a  respectable  congrega  ; 
convened.  Mr.  Beach  performed  divine  service  and  I  baptized  an  ac 
I  preached  and  administered  Confirmation  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
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'On  Friday  we  reached  St.  Albans  in  season  to  unite  with  a  pious 
>ple  in  the  office  of  divine  worship.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  of  Can- 
.<  performed  the  evening  service.  I  preached  and  administered  Con- 
i  nation  and  the  Eucharist.  Our  brethren  among  whom  I  officiated  in 
It  place  and  the  town  adjoining  appeared  highly  to  prize  the  privilege 
>:, these  ordinances  and  by  them  to  be  edified. 

'On  Sunday  we  pursued  our  journey  to  Sheldon,  where  though  the 
■as  continued,  we  found  a  large  and  very  religious  congregation  as- 
abled.  There  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 

Z  Stewart  who  assisted  in  divine  service.  The  people  appeared  to  be 
i  :ommonly  devout  and  attentive  and  to  'receive  with  meekness  the 
:r  rafted  Word.’  I  preached  and  confirmed  49,  whose  hearts  we  have 
treason  to  doubt  the  Lord  has  renewed.  There,  too,  I  received  some 
ximunications  from  Berkshire,  about  15  miles  east  of  Sheldon,  and  the 
>hsing  information  that  a  new  Episcopal  Society  has  recently  been  or- 
jj.ized  with  very  favorable  prospects  of  success. 

At  Fairfield  on  Sunday  the  twentieth  we  had  an  interesting  day. 
Dugh  the  rain  continued  to  fall  incessantly  and  most  of  the  people  had 
e;ral  miles  to  travel,  their  new  church  was  filled  at  an  early  hour  with 
I  ,rge  and  crowded  assembly.  The  services  were  commenced  by  the 
omn  dedication  of  the  House  to  the  honor  and  worship  of  Almighty 

if. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  performed  Morning  Prayer,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
kzh  administered  Baptism.  I  preached  and  after  the  sermon  con¬ 
ned  47. 

After  an  intermission  of  thirty  minutes  the  evening  service  corn¬ 
iced.  Mr.  Beach  was  then  instituted.  Dr.  Stewart  delivered  an  ex- 
mt  discourse,  and  after  the  sermon  I  administered  the  Sacred  Memo- 
of  Christ’s  Body  and  Blood  to  140  devout  communicants. 

Monday  the  rain  continued.  By  hard  traveling  we  reached  Burling- 
in  season  for  divine  service  and  Mr.  Beach  baptized  eight  children, 
nesday  I  preached,  confirmed  and  administered  the  Holy  Com- 
lion  in  Middlebury;  the  two  following  days  we  passed  over  the 
ntains  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  arriving  in  Windsor  in  season 
prayers  and  a  sermon  on  Friday  evening.  In  that  place,  since  the 
%nial  convention,  has  been  formed  an  Episcopal  parish  highly 
acted  for  the  number,  character  and  liberal  zeal  of  its  members. 
Rev.  Mr.  Leonard  is  their  minister. 

n  the  afternoon  of  Monday  we  proceeded  to  Bellows  Falls.  There 
ockingham  on  the  Vermont  side  is  a  parish  recently  formed  which  is 
dy  in  a  flourishing  state  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
man.  They  have  erected  a  neat  and  commodious  church  which 
it  a  year  ago  was  consecrated.  They  have  also  an  excellent  choir  of 
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singers  and  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  no  people  of  the  diocese  h;  )i 
gone  before  them  in  liberal  efforts  for  the  regular  and  decent  minist  a 
tions  of  the  Blessed  Gospel.  There  also  I  preached  and  administe  I 
Confirmation.”  (Convention  Journal,  1819.) 

It  seems  important  to  give  this  address  of  Bishop  Griswold  in  fullr  $ 
since  it  puts  before  us  a  good  picture  of  the  Church  in  Vermont  dur  I 
these  years,  and  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  growth  of  one  pai  1 1 
alone  apart  from  some  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of  m 
Church  in  the  diocese. 

It  was  a  day  of  small  things.  In  1814  the  Revs.  Messrs.  Ada : , 
Jewett  and  Henshaw  who  had  been  for  several  years  connected  with  .J 
diocese  had  left  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson  was  again  left  alont  i 
Vermont 

The  Journal  of  1818  records  that  there  were  four  clergymen  in 
diocese,  the  Revs.  Messrs.  Bronson,  Beach,  Chapman  and  Leonard. 

Soon  after  this  the  diocese  was  strengthened  by  several  young  men  \ 

The  Rev.  Joel  Clap  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Griswold  in  Oc 
ber,  1818,  and  Priest  in  September,  1819.  Mr.  Clap  was  very  activ<  i 
the  diocese  for  many  years,  having  cures  in  Berkshire  and  Montgonr 
( 1818-1822),  Shelburne  and  Bethel  ( 1823-27) ,  Woodstock  (1840-4 
Bellows  Falls  (1846-58).  He  was  secretary  of  the  diocese  from  1  Of 
to  1832. 

The  Rev.  Carlton  Chase  was  also  one  of  the  clergy  who  gave  valu;  f 
service  during  this  period.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  G 
wold,  December,  1818  and  Priest,  September,  1820.  In  1819  he 
chosen  Rector  of  Immanuel  Church,  Bellows  Falls,  where  he  remai 
twenty-five  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  during  most  of  if 
period  and  was  generally  chosen  as  a  deputy  to  the  General  Convent  » 

He  was  elected  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire  and  also  Rector  of  T 
ity  Church,  Claremont,  performing  this  double  duty  of  Rector  4 
Bishop  for  nineteen  years.  (Churchman,  January  24,  1870.) 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Beach  was  settled  in  Fairfield,  Shelburne  and  t, 
Albans  from  1815  to  1822.  He  came  from  Wallingford  and  had  be  I 
successful  Methodist  minister  before  coming  into  the  Episcopal  Chu  £ 
Mr.  Beach  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Griswold  in  1815  and  P 
in  1817.  In  1821  his  moral  character  was  questioned  and  it  was  dee 


expedient  for  him  to  discontinue  his  services.  He  was  tried  and  censil 


|it( 


for  indiscretion,  but  not  convicted  of  crime. 

The  Rev.  Jordan  Gray  was  born  in  Arlington,  May  26,  1793. 
was  educated  at  home  under  the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson.  He  was  r 
ried  in  1814.  In  1817  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  mini; 
though  having  a  family  and  little  property.  In  1819  he  became  3 
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•  der  at  Sandgate  where  he  revived  and  reorganized  the  church  and 
3 'sued  his  studies.  In  October,  1821  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
Bhop  Griswold  in  Bethel  Church,  Arlington.  After  a  few  months  he 
i\s  settled  in  Berkshire  and  Montgomery  and  began  a  parish  in  Enos- 
3*g;  he  reported  after  four  months  work  communicants  in  Berkshire 
l  in  Montgomery  27,  in  Enosburg  11.  In  the  midst  of  his  work  dis- 
ifir  overtook  him.  On  April  7,  1823,  he  was  called  to  a  funeral  across 
J  Trout  River,  then  much  swollen  by  a  freshet  which  had  carried  off 
:1  bridge. 

fhe  crossing  was  attempted  in  a  skiff,  he  being  accompanied  by  two 
r.i  and  a  boy.  As  they  struck  the  center  current  they  were  over- 
ei.ned.  His  two  companions  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  boy  clasped 
Vi  Gray  and  clung  to  him  and  both  were  drowned. 

Vfter  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson  from  Arlington  in 
l  <4,  the  Rev.  J.  Howland  Coit  who  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Griswold, 
Yober,  1827,  officiated  at  Arlington,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
rthe  diocesan  Journal  of  1827,  Mr.  Coit  made  the  following  report: 
'Ye  state  of  the  Church  in  this  place  is  such  as  to  excite  in  our  hearts 
hmost  lively  emotions  of  gratitude,  although  we  still  have  much  rea- 
o  to  lament  barrenness  and  lack  of  zeal  in  the  service  of  our  Master. 
Ere  has  been  for  two  years  past,  more  or  less  of  an  attention  to  re- 
ipus  things,  the  result  of  which  has  been  an  addition  of  23  to  the  list 
fur  communicants;  our  Sunday  Schools,  of  which  there  are  three  at- 
a  led  to  our  church,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  A  bible  class  has 
et  established  which  is  attended  with  considerable  interest  by  a  few 
fhe  young  people,  and  we  regret  to  say  by  a  few.  A  female  prayer 
Nting,  which  is  held  weekly,  has  been  instituted,  from  which,  with 
ti  blessing  of  God,  we  anticipate  the  most  pleasing  results.  The  whole 
uiber  of  communicants,  after  deducting  deaths,  is  93;  funerals  2, 
a  isms  4  adults;  marriages  3.  Sunday  scholars  130.” 

1r.  Coit  also  reports  the  following  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Sand- 
:  "The  church  was  visited  regularly  once  a  fortnight,  on  a  week  day, 
ibout  the  space  of  three  months,  besides  some  occasional  visits  before 
since. 

During  the  time  of  my  visiting  them  the  services  of  the  church 
attended  with  much  interest,  and  some  seriousness  manifested. 
t  have  also  had  occasionally  lay  reading.  I  would  affectionately  rec- 
Jiend  this  parish  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  convention.  The 
le  are  poor,  but  pious,  and  ardently  attached  to  the  church  we  all 
and  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  word  of  life.  Number  of 
nunicants,  3  3,  baptisms,  5  infants,  2  adults.” 

|[seph  Howland  Coit  was  born  November  3,  1802,  the  son  of  Levi 
and  Lydia  Howland,  of  New  York.  (Lydia  Howland,  daughter  of 
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Joseph  Howland  of  New  York,  was  descended  from  John  Howland,  $ 
last  survivor  of  the  "Pilgrims”  of  the  "Mayflower.”) 

Mr.  Coit  was  brought  up  as  a  Presbyterian  in  New  York.  He  gra  i- 
ated  with  honors  from  Columbia  College.  He  entered  Princeton  T1  »- 
logical  School  to  study  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  He  was  conve  d 
through  his  studies  to  Episcopacy. 

He  applied  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  was  ordai  di 
Deacon  by  Bishop  Griswold  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  in  Bristol,  Rl  le 
Island,  November  8,  182  5. 

He  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Griswold  in  Arlington,  October  i, 
1827,  and  was  Rector  of  the  parish  two  years. 

His  ministry  elsewhere  was  as  follows:  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  ^  W 
mington,  Delaware,  1828-32;  the  first  church  building  in  the  p:  >h: 
was  built  during  his  rectorship.  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Plattsbu  h,: 
New  York,  18  32-44;  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylv;  a. 
1844-52;  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Plattsburgh  (second  tir ), 
18  52-66.  He  died  October  1,  1866,  and  was  buried  in  Plattsbi  ^ 
cemetery. 

He  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Columbia  Col  ;e.i 
He  was  a  scholarly  man,  an  orthodox  High  Churchman.  His  <  ei 
characteristic  as  a  priest  was  his  faithful  pastoral  work. 

He  was  much  beloved  by  his  friends  and  parishioners.  He  was  f 
sensitive  and  affectionate  nature. 

Joseph  Howland  Coit  and  Harriet  Jane  Hard,  his  wife,  were  the  r 
ents  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  lived  to  grow  up. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Tappan  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coit,  entering  toe 
the  rectorship  of  the  parish  November  16,  1828. 

The  diocesan  Journal  contains  his  annual  report  from  which  are  t  efl 
the  following  interesting  facts:  "For  several  months  before  my  en^  ;fr 
ment  the  constant  services  of  the  Church  had  not  been  perfo:  e<- 
among  them.  In  all  probability  for  the  present  year  there  will 
heavy  tax  upon  this  parish  which  will  give  some  check  to  their  al  tj 
for  the  support  of  a  clergyman.  Their  attentions  and  exertions  are 
turned  towards  the  praiseworthy  design  of  erecting  a  new  house  of  4 
ship.  A  new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  this  congregati  j 
considered  necessary  and  without  doubt  will  be  speedily  erected.  1 
people  of  this  parish  generally  are  much  attached  to  the  principles,  ><! 
trines  and  services  of  our  Church,  and  seem  disposed  to  contr  4 
cheerfully  for  the  advantages  which  come  to  mankind  througf  I 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

"Within  a  few  weeks  a  Bible  class  has  been  formed  and  a  Sul 
School  of  about  forty  scholars  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  numblfo" 
communicants  in  this  parish  is  100.”  JUc 
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In  the  following  year  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  church  was  laid,  the 
:count  of  which  is  given  in  the  November  (1829)  number  of  the 
[iddlebury  Episcopal  Register  as  follows: 

"The  cornerstone  of  St.  James  Church  Arlington,  was  laid  October 
5,  1829  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold. 

"A  large  congregation  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony  and  the 
el  ishop,  after  laying  the  cornerstone  on  the  north  wall  delivered  a  very 
t|  >propriate  and  interesting  address.  The  Rev.  A.  Bronson  and  the  Rev. 

imes  M.  Tappan  were  present  and  assisted  in  the  services. 

::  "The  church  is  to  be  built  strictly  in  the  Gothic  style  of  a  beautiful 
irk  blue  limestone  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  immediate 
cinity.  It  is  to  be  67  feet  in  length  and  48  feet  in  breadth  with  a  cel- 
r  under  the  whole  church  in  which  is  to  be  the  robing  room,  a  Sab- 
ith  School  room  and  a  furnace  to  warm  the  house, 
vj  "The  foundation  is  already  laid  and  the  wall  raised  five  feet,  the  door 
ames  and  doors,  the  window  frames  and  sash  are  completed,  and  a  con- 
erable  quantity  of  stone  and  other  materials  are  on  the  ground. 

"It  is  contemplated  to  finish  the  church  early  next  fall,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  expense  is  not  far  from  $6000,  which  is  to  be  borne  wholly  by 
is n  embers  of  the  Society. 

"Sylvester  Deming  has  engaged  to  pay  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the 
Jliilding,  and  to  furnish  the  church  when  finished  with  an  organ  and 
111.  In  a  cavity  of  the  cornerstone  was  deposited  a  leaden  box  con- 
tit  lining  a  Prayer  Book  and  a  parchment  with  an  inscription  as  follows: 

This  Cornerstone  of 


St.  James’  Church 
Was  Laid  By  The 

Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  D.D.,  Bishop 
Of  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
In  the  Eastern  Diocese 
October  26  A.D.  1829 
Being  The  5  3  rd  Year  of  The 
Independence  of  The  United  States 
of  America 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Tappan  The  Minister  of  the  Parish 
Being  Present  and  Assisting 
Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole  Being  Wardens 
Enos  Canfield,  Samuel  S.  Baker,  Anson  Canfield,  Zadok 
Hard  and  Martin  C.  Deming  Vestrymen 
Lewis  Dyer,  Clerk 

Martin  C.  Deming,  Samuel  S.  Canfield,  Cyrus  B.  Hills, 
Simeon  Cole,  and  Phineas  Smith,  Building  Committee 
William  Passwan  of  Aulston,  Yorkshire, 

England,  Architect.” 


-unit 


In  "Old  Vermont  Houses,”  by  Herbert  Wheaton  Congdon,  page 
?,  the  author  says: 
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"The  oldest  church  building  in  Vermont  that  may  be  charitafc 
considered  pure  Gothic  is  St.  James’  Church,  Arlington. 

"Its  interior  was  originally  a  mixture  of  classic  and  Gothic  archite 
ture,  Roman  egg-and-dart  mouldings  decorating  unexpected  Got! 
features. 

"The  old  pulpit  was  excellent  classic,  but  the  communion  table  v 
good  Gothic. 

"The  tower  is  certainly  Gothic  in  effect,  as  are  the  pointed  wi 
dows.”* 

The  late  Mr.  James  Ross  Roberts,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  1 
this  and  other  bits  of  history  incorporated  here  and  there  among  th 
writings,  said  he  had  heard  his  father,  John  C.  Roberts,  tell  the  story  | 
the  laying  of  this  cornerstone. 

He  says:  "At  that  time  he  was  just  approaching  manhood,  and  as 
described  it  to  me,  a  boy,  it  seemed  as  though  he  was  telling  about  son 
thing  that  had  happened  in  some  far-off  age. 

"Now  after  more  than  half  a  century  I  still  hear  the  tones  of  ( 
voice  and  am  wondering  if  he  was  not  thinking  of  that  scene  of  the  t 
finished  temple  walls,  the  divinely  commissioned  man  of  God  with 
pioneer  flock  about  Him  while  He  taught  me  the  words  of  the  hymn  1 4 
applicable  to  the  present  occasion,  the  words  which  find  such  response  i 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us  from  Jehiel  Hawley  even  to  the  child  in  our  St 
day  School: 

*1  love  Thy  Church,  O  God, 

Her  walls  before  me  stand, 

Dear  as  the  apple  of  Thine  eye 
And  graven  on  Thy  hand. 

For  her  my  tears  shall  fall, 

For  her  my  prayers  ascend, 

For  her  my  toils  and  cares  be  given, 

Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end.’  ” 

The  convention  of  the  Church  in  Vermont  was  held  in  Arlington  i 
August  31,  1831  in  the  Vestry  room  of  St.  James’  Church. 

During  the  sessions  of  this  convention  St.  James’  Church  was  cil 
secrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold. 

The  following  clergy  were  present:  The  Rev.  Abraham  Brons  »c 
Rector  of  Zion  Church,  Manchester;  the  Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  Rector  ft 
Immanuel  Church,  Bellows  Falls;  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap,  Rector  of  4 
James’  Church,  Woodstock;  the  Rev.  Silas  A.  Crane,  Rector  of  4 
James’  Church,  Middlebury;  the  Rev.  William  Horton,  Minister  of  4 
Paul’s  Church,  Windsor;  the  Rev.  Louis  McDonald,  Rector  of  Trir  I 
Church,  Shelburne;  the  Rev.  James  Sabine,  Rector  of  Christ  Chur  >1 

*  By  permission  of  Mr.  Congdon. 
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jthel,  and  the  Rev.  William  S.  Perkins,  Deacon,  Minister  of  St.  James’ 
hurch,  Arlington. 

The  laymen  of  St.  James’  Church  in  attendance  were:  Sylvester 
eming,  Samuel  S.  Baker,  Simeon  Cole,  and  Enos  Canfield. 

During  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Griswold  the  diocese  forged  ahead 
pidly  in  the  increase  of  its  clergy  and  in  the  establishment  of  Churches 
roughout  the  state. 

The  number  of  clergy  present  at  the  diocesan  convention  in  1811  was 
vo,  the  Rev  Abraham  Bronson  and  the  Rev.  Parker  Adams,  with  seven 
ymen.  The  number  present  at  the  diocesan  convention  of  18  32  was: 
irteen  clergymen  and  forty  laymen. 

During  these  twenty-one  years  Bishop  Griswold  ordained  17  candi- 
(tes  for  the  priesthood  as  follows:  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Henshaw  (brought 
>  a  Congregationalist)  June  13,  1813;  the  Rev.  Stephen  Beach  (form- 
dy  a  Methodist  Minister)  1817;  the  Rev.  George  T.  Chapman  (edu¬ 
ced  in  law)  1816;  the  Rev.  George  Leonard  1818;  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap 
ill  19;  the  Rev.  Carlton  Chase  (Bishop  of  New  Hampshire  1844)  1820; 
Hred  R.  Baury,  1822;  the  Rev.  Jordan  Gray,  1821  at  Bethel  Church, 
vlington;  the  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Smith,  1818;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brenton 
law,  1824;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Covell,  1824;  the  Rev.  Moore  Bingham, 
28;  the  Rev.  John  Brested,  1827;  the  Rev.  Louis  McDonald,  1827; 
vie  Rev.  Anson  B.  Hard,  1831;  the  Rev.  William  S.  Perkins,  1831 
ettled  in  Arlington,  1829;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Tappan,  1829). 
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The  Episcopate  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry 

Hopkins,  D.D. 
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ONE  of  the  problems  that  arose  at  this  time  owing  to  the  rapi 
growth  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont  during  the  Episcc 
pate  of  Bishop  Griswold,  was  how  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  ir 
creasing  demands  that  were  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  bishop  who? 
labors  were  extended  over  the  territory  of  a  large  part  of  New  Englanc 
Transportation  facilities  one  hundred  years  ago  were  not  adapted  t 
long  journeys  by  quick  travel  as  today,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  ho,( 
much  was  accomplished  in  Episcopal  visitations  and  matters  of  adminh 
tration  where  a  diocese  extended  over  the  states  of  Maine,  Rhode  Islam 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  time  had  come  t 
face  this  problem. 


I 


I 


At  the  convention  of  1831  held  in  Arlington  on  May  twenty-fifth, 


i 


communication  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  Convention  of  Ma: 
sachusetts  in  which  the  request  was  made  for  the  consent  of  the  otht 
portions  of  the  Eastern  diocese  to  its  separation  from  the  Eastern  dioce 


and  the  erection  of  Massachusetts  into  a  separate  diocese,  but  retainin 


iton 


the  services  of  Bishop  Griswold.  This  request  was  answered  by  our  cor 
vention  with  concurrence  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  expedient  th; 
arrangements  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  dividing  the  Eastern  Di( 
cese  into  smaller  jurisdictions. 

The  year  of  18  32  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  church  i  ~ 
Vermont. 

As  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  convention  of  18  31  to  take  ste] 
towards  the  erection  of  a  diocese  and  the  election  of  a  bishop,  the  cor 
vention  of  1832  called  out  a  large  representation  from  all  parts  of  tl 
state.  Thirteen  clergymen  and  thirty  lay  delegates  from  the  parish 
assembled. 
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The  written  consent  of  the  convention  of  the  Eastern  diocese,  com- 
ising  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
ire,  for  the  separation  of  Vermont  into  a  diocese,  was  read;  the  au- 
orization  and  permission  of  the  Bishop  was  recorded,  and  the  Protes- 
nt  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont  was  declared  to  be  "an  independent 
Nscopal  jurisdiction,  named  the  Diocese  of  Vermont,  subject  only  to 
i  e  law  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  and  to  the  constitutions  and  canons  of 
ie  Episcopal  church  in  these  United  States.” 

The  election  of  a  bishop  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Thurs- 
<y,  May  thirty-first,  at  8  a.m.  The  clergy  retired  for  the  purpose  of 
liking  a  nomination  as  required  by  the  constitution,  and  on  their 
i:urn  informed  the  convention  that  they  had  nominated  the  Rev.  John 
knry  Hopkins.  This  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  laity  and 
if.  Hopkins  was  declared  to  be  the  Bishop-elect. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  consecrated  to  the  office  of  bishop  in  St.  Paul’s 
<iapel,  New  York,  October  thirty-first,  1832,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
hhops  White  of  Pennsylvania,  Griswold  of  the  Eastern  Diocese  and 
lown  of  South  Carolina. 

At  the  same  time  three  other  bishops-elect  were  consecrated,  the 
I  v.  B.  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Kentucky;  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvain, 
ID.,  of  Ohio  and  the  Rev.  George  W.  Doane  of  New  Jersey.  This  was 
a  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  that  day,  the  con- 
s  ration  of  four  bishops  at  the  same  services,  and  they  were  all  men 
^io  proved  to  be  of  great  usefulness  to  the  church. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  the  first  Bishop  of 
\rmont  was  born  in  Ireland,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Hopkins, 

If  iuary  thirtieth,  1792;  came  to  this  country  in  1800;  was  edu¬ 
ced  mostly  under  his  mother’s  supervision;  engaged  in  business, 
ai  in  legal  practice  in  1817  and  1818;  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1824 
priest  in  1825.  He  then  took  charge  of  Trinity  Parish,  Pittsburg, 
Fmsyl  vania,  supervised  the  building  of  the  church  there;  removed  to 
^B>ton  to  engage  more  fully  in  theological  education  in  a  proposed  insti- 
rflt  ion;  was  made  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  At 
t  tj's  time  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont  in  his  fortieth 
[Jyr.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  last  day  of  the  General  Convention  of 
1)2. 

irclf!  There  was  inevitably  a  contrast  in  the  personalities  of  the  retiring 
Shop  Griswold,  venerable,  and  familiar  with  the  limitations  that  pre- 
e  s v  led  in  New  England  for  the  carrying  on  of  aggressive  religious 
ie(irk;  seasoned  in  the  varied  experience  of  twenty  years;  and  that  of 
ofliiop  Hopkins  who  came  to  the  field  of  activity  in  the  strength  of  his 
jjrfme  vigor,  with  great  energy  and  force  of  character  and  with  unques- 
iiable  consecration  and  zeal. 
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Added  to  these  valued  gifts  he  was  learned  and  scholarly  in  his  trail 
ing  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  church  in  the  promotion 
sound  learning  and  sound  churchmanship.  His  addresses  to  the  co 
ventions  in  those  days  are  suggestive  of  the  scholarly  discourses  th 
were  given  by  Bishop  Hall  during  his  episcopate  which  began  six 
years  later.  Bishop  Hopkins  received  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  dioa  f 
and  people  were  proud  to  have  a  leader  with  such  manifest  ability  ai 
zeal. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  consecration  Bishop  Hopkins  visited 
the  churches  of  the  diocese;  consecrated  three  new  churches,  St.  Paul 
Burlington,  St.  John’s,  Poultney,  and  St.  John’s,  Highgate;  confirm  , 
two  hundred  and  ten  persons;  enlarged  his  own  house  with  a  wing  i  \ 
what  he  called  a  domestic  seminary  for  boys,  and  another  wing  1 
theological  lectures  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

He  also  insisted  on  a  more  rigid  conformity  to  the  rubrics  a 
canons,  and  throughout  all  his  episcopate,  though  there  were  consta 
losses  by  removals  and  deaths,  there  was  a  persistent  effort  on  the  p;  ^ 
of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Hopkins  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the  convention  j 
1833,  relates  as  follows  his  first  visitation  at  Arlington:  (This  sc< :  j 
was  one  scene  of  an  historical  pageant  produced  in  St.  James’  Church 
1932,  Bishop  Hopkins  being  impersonated  by  the  Reverend  S.  Halsilf 
Watkins,  D.D.,  rector  of  the  parish  from  1900  to  1904,  and 
Reverend  George  R.  Brush,  rector  from  1926  to  1939,  representing 
Reverend  William  S.  Perkins,  rector  in  18  32.) 

"Thursday,  January  tenth,  I  set  out  at  1  a.m.  in  the  stage  with  I 
Pierson  for  Bennington.  But  after  thirteen  miles  over  a  very  roi 
road,  the  axle  of  the  stage  broke  which  overturned  it  with  seven  p 
sengers.  None  were  hurt  except  Mr.  Pierson  whom  I  strongly  urged  ) 
return  by  the  first  stage,  because  being  somewhat  bruised  by  the  f  , 
and  his  health  not  firm  at  the  best,  he  needed  rest  and  care. 

"Proceeding,  therefore,  alone  I  arrived  at  Bennington  and  was  rr  t 
hospitably  received  by  our  friends  there  who  have  not  as  yet  organi  1 
themselves  into  a  church,  but  are  anxious  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they  i 
procure  the  services  of  a  minister. 

"Here  I  was  met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  of  Arlington,  and  s(  e 
of  his  Parish,  and  after  preaching  the  next  day,  Friday  in  the  Coni  i 
gational  meeting  house,  which  was  very  kindly  granted  for  the  occas  if  f 
I  proceeded  to  Arlington  in  time  to  lecture  to  the  congregation  in 
commodious  lecture  room  of  the  parish  and  preached  in  their  beaut 
church  the  following  afternoon  and  again  at  night. 

"Sunday,  January  thirteenth,  I  preached  in  the  morning  at  Arli  \4 
ton  and  confirmed  eight  persons.” 
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In  this  address  the  bishop  also  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
neral  fund  for  domestic  and  diocesan  purposes,  providing  for  theo- 
gical  education,  the  supporting  of  a  certain  number  of  missionaries  to 
jeach  in  vacant  places,  the  publishing  of  such  useful  tracts  and  books 
;r  parish  libraries  or  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools,  the  assistance  of 
leble  parishes  to  build  churches  or  support  their  ministers  and  the 
panting  such  support  to  superannuated  clergymen. 

The  report  from  (Arlington)  St.  James’  at  that  convention  states 
1  at  the  number  of  communicants  was  one  hundred;  that  the  missionary 
;!;ociation  had  contributed  thirty  dollars  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
lissionary  Society  and  that  the  church  had  been  furnished  with  an 
]l  tcellent  organ,  the  liberal  donation  of  one  man. 

]l\  The  parish  was,  about  this  time,  much  disturbed  by  charges  that 
Id  been  preferred  against  their  rector,  the  Rev.  William  S.  Perkins, 
t  the  Standing  Committee  for  the  violation  of  the  canons  and  rubrics 
%  the  Church.  At  the  convention  of  18  37  Bishop  Hopkins  related 
sue  of  the  circumstances  of  this  trial.  He  reported  visiting  St. 
Jnes  Church,  Arlington,  then  without  a  rector  where  he  was  occupied 
t^ether  with  clergymen  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  the  trial  of  the 
I  v.  William  S.  Perkins,  on  charges  preferred  to  the  Standing  Commit- 
t  some  time  before. 

These  charges  had  been  held  in  abeyance  for  several  years  owing  to 
to  fact  that  there  had  been  up  to  this  time  only  an  imperfect  state  of 
relations  relating  to  discipline  in  such  cases.  The  disposition  of  these 
urges  was  deferred  until  definite  legislation  by  the  diocese  could  be 
eocted.  (This  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  for  sev- 
e  1  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  William  S.  Perkins  as  rector 
iivas  difficult  to  maintain  a  rector,  possibly  owing  to  the  division  that 
orurred  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  against  Mr.  Perkins.) 

At  length,  the  bishop  said,  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close 
w.h  the  gravity,  the  fairness  and  the  kindliness  which  became  this 
tounal.  The  result  was  that  the  accused  was  unaminously  acquitted 
^  the  assessor  on  some  of  the  charges,  and  found  guilty  on  others.  He 
s  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  office 
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u:il  he  should  in  writing  profess  his  regret  for  having  given  occasion 
-•the  presentment  and  promise  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  church 
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the  time  to  come.  Having  complied  with  this  condition,  within  an 
ir  after  the  bishop  restored  his  ministerial  standing.  * 

In  the  same  year  Bishop  Hopkins  refers  to  Manchester  and  Arling- 
in  his  address  to  the  convention  as  follows: 

Note. — One  of  the  specific  charges  against  Mr.  Perkins  was  that  he  made  changes 
ie  phrasing  of  the  Absolution  which  altered  the  priestly  character  of  the  prayer. 
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"Manchester  and  Arlington,  both  important  parishes,  but  the  latt  i 
namely  Arlington,  being  certainly  one  of  the  best  located  for  li^ 
zealous  and  devoted  laborer;  having  a  beautiful  and  costly  church,  w  t 
all  the  appointments  in  the  best  style,  and  a  people  not  to  be  surpas:  i  t 
in  the  substantial  qualities  which  should  make  their  pastor  happy  in  tb  * 


service. 


The  Rev.  Anson  B.  Hard  who  became  Rector  of  St.  James’  Chui  t 
in  18  39,  was  a  native  of  Arlington,  the  son  of  Noble  Hard.  He  wa  : 
graduate  of  Middlebury  College  in  1833  and  of  the  Alexandria  Th  ■ 
logical  Seminary,  and  was  a  Vermont  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  2  b 
ordained  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Onderdonk  in  Trinity  Church,  Plat  ' 
burgh,  New  York,  July  twenty-eighth,  1831,  of  which  parish  he  m 
the  Rector.  He  began  his  ministry  in  Sheldon  and  Fairfield,  Vermo  , 
in  July,  1829.  From  August,  1834  until  September,  1839  he  was  R  ■ 
tor  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  On  July  twenty-fourth,  18  39,  he  beca  : 
Rector  of  St.  James’  Church,  Arlington. 

It  seems  most  unfortunate  that  so  soon  after  the  ecclesiastical  t  1 
of  the  Rev.  William  S.  Perkins,  which  must  inevitably  have  causei  i 
certain  amount  of  disquietude  in  the  parish,  another  episode  of  sim  f 
character  should  have  occurred  shortly  after  the  coming  of  the  R  . 
Mr.  Hard  as  Rector.  This  episode  reflected  in  no  way  against  the  cb  •( 
acter  of  Mr.  Hard  but  had  to  do  with  certain  infringements  of  Jt 
canons  of  the  Church. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hard  do  not  appear  in  i 
official  records  of  the  diocese  and  there  was  no  trial.  It  would  z  i 
unjust  to  draw  hard  and  fast  conclusions  since  the  only  data  avaih  «:* 
are  letters  written  by  Bishop  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Harmon  Canfield  dur  jfji 
the  year  1840  in  which  the  bishop  charges  that  without  the  knowle 
or  consent  of  the  bishop  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hard  had  given  notice  o  2 


"protracted  meeting  or  association”  to  be  held  in  the  church  at  Arli 
ton.  Bishop  Hopkins  then  made  the  following  ruling  in  regard  to 


matter: 


"I  consider  that  the  Days  and  Modes  of  all  our  public  services 
fixed  by  the  Church  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  from  which 
bishop  can  lawfully  deviate  himself,  nor  suffer  his  clergy  to  devi 
The  extra  zeal  of  our  ministry  must  therefore  be  content  to  exb 
itself  in  the  Private  way,  preaching  the  Gospel  from  house  to  house 
private  social  prayer  and  familiar  instruction,  and  in  honest  and  af 
donate  warnings  addressed  to  individuals  on  all  occasions,  when  1 
sit  down  and  when  they  rise  up,  and  when  they  walk  in  the  way 
season  and  out  of  season. 
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"All  they  can  do  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  these  private 
isthods,  the  Church  has  left  to  each  man’s  individual  discretion,  but 
•e  has  not  left  to  any  man’s  discretion  the  rules  of  public  order,  and 
terefore  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  have  any  wilful  deviation  from 
tsse  rules  inquired  into  forthwith  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
(nons  and  made  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  presentment  without 
ipect  of  persons. 

"It  is  not  impossible  that  Rev.  Mr.  Hard  may  choose  to  take  his  own 
carse,  on  the  ground  that  other  bishops  permit  these  things,  and  that 
sne  may  even  approve  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  no  part  either 
c  his  duty  or  mine  to  make  the  allegation. 

"If  it  be  true  that  other  bishops  tolerate  public  and  open  departures 
f  m  the  order  of  the  Church,  which  they  as  well  as  myself  have 
s<mmly  vowed  to  maintain,  let  them  answer  that  to  the  great  Head 
o  the  Church,  who  is  God  of  unity  and  order. 

"At  present  Rev.  Mr.  Hard  is  under  my  jurisdiction  and  if  he  un¬ 
ci  stands  the  alphabet  of  Episcopal  government,  he  must  be  aware  that 
wile  that  continues  the  arguments  derived  from  any  other  quarter  can 
afi  e  no  legal  or  regular  application. 

s*  "I  thank  God  that  at  present  there  is  no  irregularity,  unless  it  be 
bi-Arlington. 

itl  "But  Arlington  is  an  influential  spot,  and  may  easily  be  made  the 
;o:i<Jquarters  of  radicalism  in  the  Church  if  this  matter  be  not  clearly 
ulerstood  by  your  Vestry  and  the  heads  of  the  Congregation  in  season, 
ri-r  ["They  have  the  power,  indeed,  if  they  choose  to  exert  it,  of  putting 
^Fnselves  out  of  communion  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese, 
aY:  r  of  becoming  a  dissenting,  independent  set  of  Congregationalists, 
a  Dhurch  government,  without  a  bishop,  without  Confirmation,  and 
v:  lout  a  clergyman  in  regular  standing. 

'The  order  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  her  glory,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
Trchmen,  we  must  consent  to  be  Churchmen  together. 

Ever  Yr,  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

John  H.  Hopkins.” 


rvicE  This  letter  in  the  bishop’s  own  handwriting  is  to  be  found  among 
flliic  historical  letters  and  papers  collected  by  Dr.  George  A.  Russell  and 
0dci  is  possession. 

t0  ci  ‘there  are  no  records  in  the  minutes  of  the  Vestry  at  this  time  which 
jhoii!  s  any  mention  of  this  letter,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  letter 
,jj(j  i  xpression  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hard  of  his  attitude  on  the 
^  ;ct  of  the  Bishop’s  letter. 

t  may  be  assumed  therefore  that  the  Rector  and  the  people  of  the 
th  acted  in  compliance  with  the  letter. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  planned  in  the  way  of  "protracted  me  t 
ings”  this  protest  was  undoubtedly  effective. 

The  letter  shows  that  Bishop  Hopkins  was  masterly  in  his  grasp  1 
the  Church’s  canons  and  discipline,  and  though  his  words  seem  dras : 
they  gave  not  only  to  the  parish  but  to  the  diocese  a  clear-cut  rulilf 
on  the  subject  of  irregularities  in  worship. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  some  of  us  clergy  who  have  used  d 
Church  for  pageantry  in  recent  years  might  have  come  under  the  c  4 
sure  of  the  beloved  bishop  had  we  lived  in  the  year  1840. 

Notwithstanding  this  episode  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hard  see  i 
to  have  been  a  useful  one.  The  "lean  years”  in  the  history  of  v 
parish  seem  to  have  been  from  1833,  to  1840,  and  the  closing  years.] 
Mr.  Hard’s  ministry  indicate  a  return  to  prosperity. 

In  June,  1844,  Mr.  Hard  took  charge  of  parishes  at  Chester  ;1 
Marcus  Hook,  where  he  stayed  until  his  voice  broke  down  so  complei  n 
as  to  necessitate  his  retirement  from  the  active  ministry  in  1848. 

In  1844  the  Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Wadleigh  became  Rector  L 
the  parish,  having  been  previously  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Guilf(  . ! 
Mr.  Wadleigh  was  born  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  May  twenty-fi  ,| 
1814. 

He  was  ordained  Priest  by  Bishop  Griswold  in  1840  and  recei  i 
from  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts  in  1842. 

The  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wadleigh  in  Arlington  covere  a 


period  of  twenty  years,  and  therefore  with  the  exception  of  the  I  '.i 


II 


Abraham  Bronson,  his  rectorship  was  the  longest  in  the  history  of  e 

parish-  ...  It 

It  will  be  interesting  to  make  note  of  some  of  the  outstanding  ev<  \ 
and  activities  that  marked  the  progress  of  the  parish  during  this  ti  J*, 
In  the  Journal  of  1848  it  is  recorded  that  a  shed  had  been  buill  f 
the  parish  back  of  the  church  at  an  expense  of  $150.  This  shed  < 
sheds)  remained  there  for  over  seventy-five  years,  and  if  it  could  <  I 
have  kept  a  diary  of  the  happenings  of  those  years  in  and  about  |..f 
church  it  would  have  been  most  interesting  reading,  and  the  histori 
task  would  have  been  greatly  simplified.  The  sheds  were  taken  d  ® 
in  1929.  I 

In  the  Journal  of  1849  it  is  recorded  that  twelve  persons  1  r  p 
confirmed  and  that  everything  indicated  the  best  state  of  feeling 
mutual  satisfaction  between  pastor  and  people. 

In  the  Journal  of  1851  Mr.  Wadleigh  lamented  the  death  of  I 
Martin  C.  Deming  and  Cyrus  B.  Hills,  two  tried  and  firm  friends  oi  §4 
Church.  He  also  reported  services  in  Sunderland  on  alternate  Su 
evenings  which  were  invariably  well  attended. 
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A  missionary,  he  says,  would  now  find  ample  employment  in  West 
'lington,  Landgrove  and  Sunderland.  The  services  of  the  Church 
dure  once  enjoyed  at  these  stations. 

drjl  The  people,  he  adds,  are  too  scattered  to  allow  of  their  being 
lathered  into  a  single  congregation,  and  too  poor  to  encourage  the  hope 
c  being  able  to  support  a  minister. 

Sunday  Schools  were  sustained  a  part  of  the  year  at  three  stations 
hejad  more  than  eighty  children  were  under  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
(lurch. 

Mr.  Wadleigh  reports  in  18  52  having  held  services  in  East  Arlington 
cce  in  two  weeks,  in  West  Arlington  once  in  two  weeks,  and  in  Sun- 
d  land  once  in  four  weeks. 

He  says,  however,  that  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Congre¬ 
ssional  Church  will  probably  send  a  missionary  to  East  Arlington 
vich  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the  Church  there. 

In  the  Journal  of  18  58  Mr.  Wadleigh  reported  that  on  alternate 
Sdidays  services  are  held  at  Sunderland  with  one  hundred  in  regular 
^tendance. 

A  Sunday  School  and  Bible  Class  have  been  organized  with  fort)' 
nmbers.  These  were  the  only  religious  services  held  in  Sunderland 
e:  ept  once  a  month  when  the  Baptist  minister  of  Factory  Point  held  a 


s<  nee. 


od 


The  Journal  of  1845,  the  year  following  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Vidleigh’s  rectorship,  records  82  communicants. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  financial  and  temporal  condi- 
tiis  of  the  parish  at  this  time: 

The  parish  owns,  in  addition  to  the  church  edifice  a  parsonage  valued 
ii£800;  one  Glebe  lot  leased  at  $40  a  year;  one  Glebe  lot  leased  at  $30 
i  ear,  and  one  Glebe  lot  leased  at  $  1 0  a  year. 

Mr.  Wadleigh  was  not  only  a  successful  parish  priest,  but  a  man  of 
slfcolarly  and  literary  talents. 

oil  A  valuable  history  of  Arlington  and  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
aldington  was  his  permanent  contribution  to  the  community.  This 
bisiiiory  is  to  be  found  in  Hemenway’s  Historical  Gazetteer,  Volume  One. 
ken|  The  present  historian  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Wadleigh  for  the 
’e>rds  in  this  book  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the  parish. 

|  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wadleigh  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Stuart 
ie  as  Rector  of  the  parish. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  Dr.  Josiah  and  Marcia  (Tracy)  Hale 
was  born  in  Brandon,  Vermont,  April  thirtieth,  183  5;  educated  at 
feadon  Academy  and  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  studied 
the  ministry  with  the  Right  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  by 
m  he  was  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest. 
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He  was  Chaplain  of  Fifth  Vermont  Volunteers  1862-64;  Rector  $ 
St.  James’  Church,  Arlington  186  5-68;  Rector  of  Emmanuel  Chun 
Bellows  Falls;  St.  Mary’s-on-the-Hill,  Buffalo;  Assistant  Rector  of 
Paul’s,  Buffalo;  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  North  Carolii 
and  Rector  of  Trinity,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  1881-8  5,  his  1 
parish. 

In  Claremont  he  financed  the  purchase  of  an  organ  and  establisl 
the  Boy  Choir. 

Some  of  the  oldest  of  the  members  of  St.  James’s,  Mr.  Charles 
Crofut  and  Mr.  Edward  C.  Woodworth,  remember  well  Mr.  Hale  a 
speak  highly  of  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  gifted  as  a  preacher 
good  business  man  and  successful  as  a  pastor,  a  rare  combination  c 
might  say  in  the  light  of  many  years’  experience  in  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Hale,  while  Rector  at  Arlington,  was  often  called  on 
minister  in  other  towns.  Mr.  E.  C.  Woodworth  says  that  his  fatl 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Woodworth,  was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  the  Arlir  y 
ton  Hotel,  now  called  the  Arlington  Inn. 

He  afterwards  removed  with  his  wife  to  Cambridge,  New  Yo,, 
where  there  was  no  Episcopal  Church.  He  and  his  wife  who  kirn1 
Mr.  Hale  invited  him  to  come  to  Cambridge  and  preach.  He  was  :| 
first  clergyman  to  hold  Episcopal  services  in  Cambridge,  and  he  rr 
be  credited  with  having  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  par  (S 
there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodworth  later  returned  to  Arlington,  and  t 
son  Edward  Canfield  Woodworth  was  baptized  and  confirmed  in 
James  Church.  He  was,  from  early  manhood,  a  worker  in  the  chu  i! 
and  a  vestryman  for  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Hale  married  Louise  Weed  Stevens,  July  sixth,  1875.  She  c 
in  18  80.  In  18  84  he  married  Clara  Farwell  Blodgett.  They  had  f 
children,  one  of  whom  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Stuart  Hale,  who  is  R 
tor  at  Ashland,  Kentucky.  L, 

We  now  come  to  the  close  of  the  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Hopk  V 
The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Lynde  Richardson,  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Hall, 
third  Bishop  of  Vermont,  has  made  a  very  excellent  summary  of 
outstanding  labors  of  Bishop  Hopkins.  He  writes: 

"When  in  1832  John  Henry  Hopkins,  then  an  assistant  Ministe 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  was  consecrated  as  its  first  Bishop,  the  Dio 
was  too  poor  to  support  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  serve  as  Rectoi 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burlington,  and  give  only  such  fragments  of 
time  as  could  be  spared  from  those  duties  to  the  care  of  the  dioc  > 
The  Church  grew  slowly,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tireless  ene 
of  Bishop  Hopkins  and  the  devotion  of  his  clergy,  who  were  true  i 
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s:naries,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  there  would  have  been  no  growth 
a  all. 

"It  is  sometimes  said  by  people,  who  are  more  enthusiastic  than  well- 
iiormed,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  has  given  no  attention  to  rural 
vrk  until  our  own  day,  but  anyone  who  knows  the  story  of  Vermont 
ci  find  in  it  some  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  successful  and  self- 
sirificing  labor  in  the  rural  field  that  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Curch’s  history. 

"Bishop  Hopkins  had  an  intense  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
eacation  and  with  incredible  courage  and  perseverance  he  triumphed 
o  r  obstacles  that  would  have  seemed  insurmountable  to  most  men, 
ail  established  on  Rock  Point,  north  of  Burlington,  two  schools,  one 
ft  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

"There  also  he  made  his  home,  and  there  it  was  he  dreamed  that 
ire  might  be  eventually  a  Theological  Seminary  for  which  he  even 
reared  one  endowed  professorship  before  his  death  in  1868.” 

The  attitude  of  Bishop  Hopkins  toward  the  Civil  War  made  him 
popular  at  the  time,  for  though  he  discussed  no  such  subjects  in  the 
noit,  yet  as  a  citizen  he  exercised  his  right  of  freedom  of  speech. 

He  firmly  advocated  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  our  government,  but 
r.  cipating  the  emergency  of  national  strife  over  the  question  of 
kery  he  had  prepared  and  published  a  plan  by  which  war  could  be 
/vided. 

By  reason  of  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  during  this  period  between 
h  North  and  South,  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  about  the  plan  of 
r  tration  which  was  evidently  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Bishop’s 
nosal. 


In  the  light  of  today  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  such  a  course 
o  d  not  have  been  pursued,  for  it  would  have  saved  millions  of  lives 
a  wholesale  destruction  of  property  as  well  as  have  avoided  heart 
r<ks  and  bitter  animosities. 

The  attitude  of  Bishop  Hopkins  of  loyalty  to  the  government  but 
fi  ance  for  the  states  that  seceded  contributed  to  his  general  useful- 
when  in  1865  he  became  in  order  of  seniority  the  Presiding  Bishop 
be  Church. 

s  unique  position  as  friendly  to  both  sections  of  the  country 
ed  him  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  together  the  several  dioceses 
e  Church  with  the  least  possible  reawakenings  of  bitterness. 

1867  occurred  the  first  Pan  Anglican  Council  at  Lambeth, 
and. 

\11  the  bishops  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  were  invited, 
ially  the  Presiding  Bishop. 
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The  diocese  recognized  the  signal  honor  that  had  come  to  th 
bishop  by  resolution  of  congratulations  and  loyalty  and  also  by  provi 
ing  for  the  expenses  of  the  Bishop’s  journey  to  England. 

His  home  coming  from  England  was  welcomed  by  a  gathering 
most  of  the  clergy  of  Vermont  and  a  service  of  thanksgiving  at 
Paul’s  Church,  Burlington. 

Bishop  Hopkins,  notwithstanding  the  infirmities  of  age,  then  beg 
a  strenuous  schedule  of  visitations  throughout  the  diocese;  sickn 
overcame  him  owing  to  exposures  in  his  long  drives  through  ston 
weather. 

In  the  severity  of  his  sickness  he  calmly  expressed  the  convicti 
that  his  life’s  work  was  done.  In  resignation  to  his  suffering  and 
thanksgiving  for  all  the  mercies  past  and  in  hope  of  the  future  si 
awaited  the  end.  He  died  on  January  ninth,  1868. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


n!  i 

II  S' 


Outstanding  Rectorships  During  the  Episcopate 

of  Bishop  Bissell 


■ 

A  FTER  the  bereavement  of  the  diocese  by  the  death  of  Bishop 
A  Hopkins  in  January,  1868,  a  special  convention  was  held  on 
’  March  eleventh,  1868  at  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Burlington  for  the 
oction  of  his  successor. 

The  convention  met  with  eighteen  clergymen  and  fifty-seven  lay- 
ien  representing  twenty-five  parishes.  After  an  address  by  the  Presi- 
mt  of  the  Standing  Committee  the  Rev.  Josiah  Swett,  D.D.,  of  Fair- 
ix,  the  convention  proceeded  to  consider  the  amount  of  salary  of  the 
Iture  bishop.  It  was  voted  to  appropriate  three  thousand  dollars  for 
te  bishop’s  salary. 

The  clergy  nominated  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Augustus  Bissell, 
ID.,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  New  York,  a  native  of  Ver- 
r>nt.  This  nomination  was  confirmed  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
lty,  and  he  was  therefore  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bissell  accepted  his  election  and  was  consecrated  at 
Cirist  Church,  Montpelier  on  June  third,  1868,  during  the  convention. 
1  the  consecration  service  the  following  Bishops  officiated;  the  Right 
I  vs.  Samuel  A.  McKosky,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Michigan,  chief  consecrator; 
Jin  Williams,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Connecticut;  Horatio  Potter,  bishop  of 
f  w  York;  Henry  A.  Neely,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Maine,  and  Arthur  Cleve- 
l;d  Coxe,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Western  New  York. 

Bishop  Bissell  was  born  in  Randolph,  Vermont,  November  tenth, 
114.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1836,  was 
olained  deacon  in  1839  and  priest  in  1840.  He  was  rector  of  Trinity 
Curch,  Geneva,  New  York,  for  twenty  years,  and  from  there  he  was 
c  led  upon  to  preside  over  his  native  diocese. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  episcopate  Bishop  Bissell  made  a  survey  of  the 
editions  of  the  diocese  by  his  visitations  of  all  the  parishes,  some  of 
Mch  he  visited  more  than  once  during  the  year.  The  number  of  per¬ 
se  s  confirmed  was  larger  than  ever  before. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  of  the  parishes  of  the  diocese,  the  bishop 
r  his  first  address  to  the  convention  of  1869  spoke  at  length  of  the 
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ills  attending  the  increase  of  clerical  changes.  This  habit  had,  he  fe 
grown  in  part  out  of  the  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  laity  th 
"the  clergyman  is  held  in  his  place  by  the  year”  and  therefore  the  pari 
considers  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  clerg 
man  when  the  time  is  up.  This  idea  was  opposed  to  the  whole  syste 
of  the  church  which  regards  the  pastoral  relations  in  its  canons,  und 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  permanent  one,  intended  to  continue 
definitely  until  some  sufficient  cause  shall  arise  for  its  termination. 

The  Bishop  also  recommended  that  the  convention  address  the  leg 
lature  of  the  state  a  memorial  and  petition  asking  that  the  statutes 
the  state  respecting  divorce  may  be  so  amended  that  they  shall  comp 
with  the  Divine  law. 

St.  James  parish  was  without  a  rector  for  several  months  followi; 
the  departure  of  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Hale.  The  vestry  however  w 
not  idle  during  that  time  for  the  records  show  that  calls  were  extend 
during  the  year  1868  to  four  clergymen  who  in  turn  declined  to  sen 
Finally  on  November  thirtieth,  1868,  a  call  was  given  to  the  Rt 
Francis  W.  Smith  of  Brattleboro  at  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  doll: 
which  was  accepted  and  Mr.  Smith  became  rector  on  the  first  Sund 
after  Easter,  April  fifth,  1869. 

The  vestry  at  this  time  consisted  of  the  following  persons:  Harm 
Canfield,  A.  Dow  Canfield,  Henry  S.  Hard,  Fernando  West,  Sami 
Benedict,  and  Abner  Davis.  The  number  of  communicants  was  o 
hundred  and  twenty-four. 

The  Rev.  Francis  W.  Smith  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  born 
Eden;  his  early  education  was  in  Enosburgh,  Bakersfield  and  St.  Alba: 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  New  York  in  1851,  and  from  t 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  18  5  5  ;  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bish 
Horatio  Potter  in  1  8  5  5  and  priest  in  18  57;  he  served  two  years 
assistant  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Communion  and  the  Church  of  t 
Ascension  and  two  and  a  half  years  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

He  officiated  at  Fairfield  and  Enosburgh,  March,  1860  to  18£ 
Fairfield  and  Fairfax  1865  to  1866;  at  Brattleboro  1867  to  1869;  / 
lington,  April  first,  1869  to  March,  1871;  Georgia  and  Milton  1871 
1875;  Woodstock,  November  first,  1877  to  1890. 

At  the  convention  of  1871  Bishop  Bissell  reported  that  six  parisl 
were  vacant,  among  them  St.  James,  Arlington,  and  that  three  missic 
without  ministrations. 


were 


The  Bishop’s  lament  over  the  frequent  clerical  changes  referred 
two  years  before  seems  to  have  been  amply  justified.  With  the  nota 
exceptions  in  Arlington  of  the  rectorships  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Brc 
son  (twenty-three  years)  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Wadleigh  (twer 
years),  the  average  stay  of  the  rectors  at  Arlington  was  three  years  a 
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half.  This  frequent  fluctuation  in  leadership  though  not  confined  to 
rlington,  must  have  been  a  discouraging  factor  in  the  efforts  toward 
iritual  as  well  as  material  progress,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  lay- 
en  were,  many  of  them  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  stan- 
rds  initiated  by  their  fathers. 

On  March  first,  1872,  after  a  vacancy  in  the  rectorship  of  one  year, 
e  Rev.  Gemont  Graves  assumed  the  rectorship  of  St.  James  Church, 
e  was  instituted  into  the  rectorship  by  Bishop  Bissell  on  May  twelfth. 
During  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Gemont  Graves,  a  period  of  three 
a ;  d  one  half  years,  the  parish  made  marked  progress.  Mr.  Graves  re- 
Jrts  that  during  his  first  year  he  made  3,606  pastoral  calls;  that  he 
J  Id  mission  services  in  West  Arlington,  East  Arlington  and  East  Sand- 
si  ite. 

A  parish  school  was  opened  under  the  rector’s  charge  with  Miss 
ooster  as  principal. 

The  Journal  reported  (1873)  that  the  expenses  of  the  school  for 
o  and  a  half  year  terms  was  $486.3  5  and  that  it  was  self-supporting, 
the  same  year  it  was  reported  that  all  indebtedness  had  been  removed 
special  subscriptions  amounting  to  $734.45. 

In  1874  the  Rector  reported  that  three  services  were  held  on  Sun- 
ad  tys,  once  on  Holy  Days,  semi-weekly  in  Lent,  and  daily  in  Holy  Week. 
muTiie  Holy  Communion  was  administered  monthly  and  on  every  festival 

Iving  a  Proper  Preface.  The  third  service  on  Sunday  was  at 
thesda  Church,  West  Arlington  (St.  James’  Parish),  the  old  church 
jtit  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson. 

Bishop  Bissell  reported  to  the  convention  of  1874  that  he  had  spent 
sne  time  visiting  the  parish  school  and  examining  the  pupils,  and  was 
gjinch  pleased  with  their  proficiency.  In  1875,  the  report  from  the 
ish  shows  that  the  Rector  had  made  over  six  thousand  parochial 
0f els  during  the  year;  that  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
nmunicants;  that  the  parish  school  was  prosperous  with  expenses 
ounting  to  $697.48,  all  paid. 

The  Rev.  Gemont  Graves  was  born  in  Ira,  Vermont,  November 
hth,  1827,  oldest  son  of  George  and  Adeline  (Collins)  Graves.  His 
her  was  for  many  years  Senior  Warden  of  Trinity  Church,  Rutland. 
Except  for  one  term  at  North  Granville  (New  York)  Academy,  he 
s  prepared  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hicks  who  was  for  many  years 
:tor  of  Trinity  Church,  Rutland;  who  baptized  him,  presented  him 
confirmation  by  Bishop  Hopkins,  who  also  ordained  him  both 
con  and  Priest  in  the  same  church  in  July,  18  53,  and  September, 
4.  In  the  same  church  he  had  been  Sunday  School  pupil,  teacher 
l  Lay  Reader.  After  his  ordination  he  officiated  for  the  first  time  in 
same  church,  assisting  the  Rector  for  several  months.  He  spent  two 
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years  of  his  college  life  at  Middlebury  and  then  went  to  Trinity  Colley 
Hartford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1849.  He  then  went  to  t 
General  Theological  Seminary  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A. 
1853. 

In  18  5  8  Mr.  Graves  married  Miss  Maria  Moulton.  Their  childr 
were:  Marie  Moulton  (deceased  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkii 
D.D.),  Ernest  Collins  (infant  deceased),  Lily  Carol  (Phelps-Carroll 
George,  Harmon  Sheldon,  Charlotte  Williams  (Andrews),  Audi 
Chase. 

His  ministry  was  spent  chiefly  in  Vermont  in  the  following  Cun 
Guilford  and  Brattleboro  18  53,  Randolph  Center  and  West  Randol] 

18  54-18  58;  Hamilton,  New  York,  18  58-1863;  Northfield,  Vermor 
Acting  Rector,  with  Warren,  Fayston  and  Waitsfield  1863-1864;  Ma 
Chester  (both  villages)  1869;  Cambridge,  New  York,  1869-72;  A 
lington,  Vermont  and  West  Arlington  1872-75;  Essex  Junction  187  i 
76;  from  1876  to  1901  he  was  Missionary  successively  in  Winoosl  t 
Shelburne  and  East  Shelburne,  Jericho  and  Underhill,  Georgia  ai  t 
Milton,  Fairfax  and  Cambridge.  He  also  did  a  good  deal  of  missiona 
work  in  other  towns  and  villages,  visiting  individuals  and  families  ai 
distributing  church  literature.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  18  54  durii 
his  diaconate  at  Randolph  Center,  he  inaugurated  the  "daily  servic 
which  he  says  in  his  diary  he  believes  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kii 
in  the  history  of  Vermont  parishes  and  missions. 

From  1864-1869  he  was  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Clerical  Co 
vocation,  and  member  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Missions. 

Mr.  Graves’  oldest  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  John  Henry  Hopkins  w 
a  woman  of  unusual  talents,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  diocesan  branch 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  Chicago,  where  for  twenty  years  her  hir 
band  was  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 

At  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  Vermont  branch  of  t 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  held  in  Arlington  in  1928,  Mrs.  Hopkins  w 
present  and  spoke  of  her  childhood  days  in  St.  James’  Church,  and  ® 
her  experiences  in  the  parish  private  school  of  which  her  father  w 
Rector.  Among  her  school  mates  were:  Frank  N.  Canfield,  Edward  ( 
Woodworth,  Charles  H.  Crofut,  Alice  Canfield  Hoyt,  and  Hermio 
Canfield. 

On  July  thirty-first,  1875,  the  Rev.  Gemont  Graves  tendered  1  nt 
resignation  to  the  Vestry  in  the  following  letter: 

"To  the  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  James’  Parish,  Arlington: 

"Dear  Brethren:  Having  received  an  invitation  to  a  mission  fie 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  diocese,  it  seems  my  duty  in  the  financt 
embarrassment  of  the  parish  to  accept  the  same. 
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"I,  therefore,  with  the  Bishop’s  consent,  resign  the  rectorship  of 
.  James’  Church,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  on  September  first,  as 
is  important  that  the  mission  field  be  occupied  at  once. 

"I  ask  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  Rectory  and  premises  during 
ch  part  of  the  month  of  September  as  the  convenient  removal  of  my 
mily  may  require. 

"After  a  ministry  among  you  of  three  and  a  half  years,  I  sincerely 
gret  the  need  of  our  separation. 

"Praying  God  to  bless  the  parish  and  to  direct  you  in  the  choice  of 
successor  who  can  be  of  more  benefit  to  you  than  has  been  my  lot, 
remain  your  friend  in  the  ministry, 

Gemont  Graves.” 


On  April  fifth,  1877,  the  Vestry  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  John 
andall,  of  West  Randolph,  offering  him  the  rectorship  of  the  parish 
ith  a  salary  of  $800  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage  and  the  land  apper- 
ining  to  it.  This  call  was  accepted  and  the  Rev.  John  Randall  entered 
pon  his  duties  as  Rector,  June  third,  1877. 

During  the  rectorship  of  Mr.  Randall  a  steam  heating  plant  was 
istalled  in  the  church,  and  this  heating  system  remains  here  at  the 
'esent  time.  This  period  would  seem  to  mark  the  transition  from  the 
d  way  to  the  new  so  far  as  heating  is  concerned. 

Miss  Hermione  Canfield  who  has  a  remarkable  store  of  parish  folk 
re,  tells  us  that  she  can  remember  that  her  grandmother  Pauline  Can- 
dd  about  this  time  still  continued  to  carry  with  her  to  church  her 
dividual  foot  stove.  These  foot  stoves  were  quite  commonly  used  at 
lat  time,  and  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Historical  Museum 
Bennington. 

The  Rev.  John  Randall,  whose  body  lies  in  the  Churchyard  next  to 
e  church,  was  born  in  Bayfield,  Nova  Scotia,  September  twenty- 
venth,  1823.  He  was  of  loyalist  stock  and  his  forefathers  emigrated 
om  Massachusetts  in  1776  at  the  time  of  Gen.  Howe’s  evacuation  from 
Dston.  He  graduated  from  Kings’  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia, 
ith  highest  honors  in  18  5  5. 

He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Binney,  of  Nova  Scotia,  Septem- 
;r  twenty-third,  18  5  5,  and  on  September  twenty-first  18  56,  he  was 
dained  to  the  Priesthood  by  the  same  bishop. 

After  holding  one  or  more  Cures  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  removed  to  this 
mntry  and  became  Rector  of  St.  Peter  s  Church,  Brushton,  New  York, 
e  was  also  Rector  at  Randolph,  Vermont,  from  1875  to  1877,  after 
0  hich  he  became  Rector  of  St.  James’  Church,  Arlington,  also  officiat- 
g  at  Manchester,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  April  twenty- 
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eighth,  1883.  Bishop  Bissell,  in  his  address  to  the  diocesan  convention 
in  18  83,  gave  the  following  tribute  to  him: 

"One  of  the  most  respected  of  our  clergy,  the  Rev.  John  Randall 
has  been  removed  from  the  strife  and  toil  of  the  Church  Militant.  H 
came  to  us  from  the  diocese  of  Albany  in  1875.  He  had  charge  firs 
of  Grace  Church  and  St.  John’s,  Randolph.  After  a  successful  pas  * 
torate  of  some  two  years,  he  left,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  his  people,  t< 
take  the  rectorship  of  St.  James’  Church,  Arlington.  Here  he  labore< 
most  diligently  for  something  over  four  years,  to  the  great  benefit  o 
that  ancient  parish,  winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all. 

"Beside  his  work  in  Arlington  he  gave  many  acceptable  services  ii 
Zion  Church,  Manchester,  where  he  was  much  beloved. 

"He  was  one  of  the  learned  clergy  of  the  Church;  a  class  growing 
small,  it  is  to  be  feared,  amidst  the  hurry  and  urgent  demands  of  ou; 
modern  life.  But  he  was  laboriously  applying  himself  to  those  studie 
which  help  to  the  right  knowledge  and  the  exposition  of  God’s  Hoi} 
Word  and  the  happy  fruit  which  he  had  gathered  in  those  fields  ol 1 
sacred  study  was  shown  in  the  fullness  and  richness  of  his  sermons  anc 
instructions.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half  his  life  was  one  of  great  suffer 
ing.  His  long  illness  was  borne  with  most  complete  submission  t( 
God’s  will,  and  considerateness  for  those  about  him. 

"On  Tuesday,  the  Festival  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  with  six  oil 
our  clergy  and  full  attendance  of  his  mourning  parishioners,  we  paid  tht 
last  tribute  to  our  brother,  and  laid  his  remains  in  the  shadow  of  thai 
venerable  church  where  he  had  ministered. 

"He  was  a  man  of  simple  manners,  of  affections  rather  deep  thar 
demonstrative,  very  modest  about  his  rather  rare  attainments. 

"His  earnest  preaching  and  good  life  made  what  we  trust  will  be  ar 
abiding  impression  upon  his  people,  and  he  has  left  to  his  family  and  tc 
his  brethren,  clerical  and  lay,  a  bright  example  of  what  the  clergymar 
in  the  Church,  the  minister  of  Christ,  should  be.” 

On  January  seventeenth,  18  84,  the  Vestry  extended  a  call  to  tht 
Rev.  Francis  Gilliat,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  to  become  Rector  of  tht 
parish.  The  call  was  accepted  and  Mr.  Gilliat  is  remembered  by  man} 
in  the  parish  as  a  faithful  priest.  He  and  his  wife  endeared  themselve; 
to  the  parishioners  by  planning  frequently  for  social  activities  at  tht 
Rectory. 

Mrs.  Gilliat  is  now  living  in  Detroit  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  anc 
in  a  letter  recently  received  she  says:  "It  was  indeed  a  great  surprise  anc 
a  real  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  recently  containing  inquiries  aboul 
my  husband,  Francis  Gilliat.  I  have  collected  what  records  I  have  or 
hand  and  am  enclosing  them  with  this  letter.  It  is  nearly  forty  year.' 
since  Dr.  Gilliat  died  and  for  twenty-five  years,  I  have  lived  with  m) 
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laughter  Mrs.  Paul  Wheeler  Thompson  here  in  Detroit.  My  elder  son 
[ohn  Henry  Gilliat,  was  born  in  Arlington  and  is  now  a  dentist  living 
it  2164  Bailey  Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York.  My  second  son  Robert 
hilton  Gilliat  was  born  in  Fulton,  Florida,  and  died  in  Buffalo  twenty- 
ix  years  ago.” 

The  records  enclosed  by  Mrs.  Gilliat  are  as  follows:  Francis  Gilliat 
vas  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  July  twelfth,  18  39.  He  was 
graduated  from  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
vith  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  Right  Rev.  John  Wil¬ 
iams,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Connecticut  ordained  Mr.  Gilliat  to 
he  Diaconate  on  May  twenty-fifth,  1864,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut;  and  on  October  ninth,  1867,  he 
pas  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Williams  in  St.  Luke’s  Chapel, 
diddletown.  His  first  call  was  as  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Banks, 
lector  of  Christ  Church,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  he  remained 
or  one  year.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  South  Adams,  Massachusetts, 
October  eleventh,  1868.  In  1872  Mr.  Gilliat  resigned  the  rectorship 
>f  this  parish  and  became  Rector  of  Zion  Church,  Avon,  New  York, 
November  twenty-second,  1872.  In  January,  1881,  he  accepted  a  call 
o  the  rectorship  of  Grace  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  from  there 
le  went  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  on  October  twenty-fourth,  1882,  to 
>e  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edson.  From  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  he 
^as  called  on  January  seventeenth,  1884  to  St.  James’  Church,  Arling- 
on,  Vermont,  with  charge  of  Zion  Church,  Factory  Point.  In  the 
pring  of  1886  he  resigned  the  rectorship  at  Arlington  and  on  July  first, 
886,  took  charge  of  Grace  Mission,  Everett,  Massachusetts. 

On  January,  1888  he  became  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Addison,  New  York,  and  in  1891,  he  was  called  to  be  Rector  of  Trinity 
Jiurch,  Canaseraga,  New  York. 

His  last  parish  was  St.  John’s  Church,  Ellicottville,  New  York, 
diere  he  went  in  1898.  On  December  seventh,  1900,  he  died  in  St. 
ohn’s  Rectory.  On  August  eighteenth,  18  80,  Mr.  Gilliat  married 
.achel  Estella  Hall,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Eli  Hawley  Canfield,  D.D.,*  was  born  in  Arlington, 
une  eighth,  1817.  His  father  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  although  he 

*  Note. — During  the  illness  of  the  Reverend  John  Randall,  and  at  other  times,  the 
:rvices  were  very  acceptably  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Eli  H.  Canfield,  D.D.  The  fol¬ 
ding  resolutions  of  thanks  for  Dr.  Canfield’s  services  were  adopted  by  the  Vestry  at 
s  meeting,  April  twenty-third,  1883. 

"Resolved,  that  the  Vestry  of  St.  James’  Church  hereby  extend  to  the  Rev.  Eli  H. 
anfield,  D.D.  in  behalf  of  the  parish  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  services  he  has  ren¬ 
ted,  voluntarily  officiating  at  St.  James’  Church  the  past  year  during  the  continued 
Iness  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  John  Randall. 

"And  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  thereof  be  printed  in  the  county  papers  and  also 
lgrossed  in  the  records  of  the  Church.  E.  C.  Woodworth,  Clerk.” 
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combined  with  this  the  work  of  shoemaker,  and  also  cultivated  a  sm 
farm.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  he  bore,  was  one  of  the  Haw! 
family  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  Connecticut. 

He  was  educated  in  the  district  school  of  the  village,  and  to  tJ 
schooling  was  added  special  instruction  by  the  minister  of  the  par: 
(probably  the  Rev.  William  S.  Perkins),  who  maintained  a  priv; 
school  at  his  house  in  the  village.  He  also  attended  for  a  short  time  t 
Burr  and  Burton  Seminary  at  Manchester  and  the  Union  Academy 
East  Bennington.  In  183  5  he  taught  the  village  school  in  Arlingtc 
and  his  work  in  this  school  is  described  as  being  "marked  with  indust) 
enthusiasm  and  unusual  power.” 

In  1841  he  entered  the  Alexandria  (Virginia)  Theological  Semina 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1844,  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Me; 
His  life  was  a  very  active  one.  He  was  first  called  to  St.  Peter’s  Churc 
Delaware,  Ohio,  in  October,  1844. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphar 
Philadelphia,  during  the  absence  of  the  Rector.  He  was  then  called 
St.  Peter’s,  New  York.  There  he  remained  until  his  call  to  Chr 
Church,  Brooklyn,  January,  1853.  In  January,  1870  on  account 
failing  health  he  withdrew  from  the  settled  pastorate  of  any  church. 

His  desire  was  to  do  what  he  could  as  long  as  he  could,  and  where\ 
his  strength  permitted  and  opportunity  offered  he  accepted  work;  me 
often  than  otherwise  without  remuneration. 

During  this  period  of  retirement  he  preached  at  North  Adan 
Massachusetts,  at  Hoosick,  New  York,  at  Arlington,  Bennington  ai 
Manchester. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  during  t 
years  of  suffering  that  followed  he  exercised  a  wonderful  patien< 
His  death  came  on  June  third,  1898. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  usefulness  in  the  ministry  and  he  was  alwa 
interested  and  ready  to  minister  in  the  venerable  parish  in  which  he  "w 
born  and  reared. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gilliat  as  Rector  of  t 
parish  in  18  86,  there  was  a  vacancy  of  nearly  two  years  during  whi 
time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Canfield  again  gave  his  acceptable  and  faithf 
ministrations. 

The  Rev.  George  S.  Pratt  was  ordained  Deacon  on  December  fourt 


Si 
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18  87,  and  then  became  Minister  in  Charge  of  St.  James’  Church.  Aft 
a  stay  of  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Pratt  tendered  his  resignation  and  it  m 
be  of  interest  to  record  it  here  in  full: 


"To  the  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  James’  Church : 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  am  moved  to  ask  your  consent  tb 
I  may  resign  my  office  as  Minister  in  Charge  of  this  parish  in  order  tb 
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nay  accept  the  position  as  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
ew  York, 

"And  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to  record  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
yal  support  and  cooperation  in  the  office  which  I  have  received,  not 
ily  from  you  but  from  the  entire  parish. 

"The  circumstance  of  this  being  my  first  ministry  in  the  Church 
id  marked  by  some  consequent  crudeness  and  uncertainty  makes  me 
e  more  deeply  sensible  of  that  generous  consideration  and  sympathy 
tiich  has  saved  me  from  embarrassment  and  made  my  pastorate  here  so 
ppy  that  I  shall  ever  look  back  upon  it  with  unqualified  pleasure. 

"In  the  broadest  sense  I  am  convinced  it  is  best  that  I  should  enter 
is  door  that  has  providentially  opened  before  me,  and  while  I  regret 
I  am  sure  you  must,  the  sundering  of  relations  so  pleasant,  I  am 
t  convinced  that  no  permanent  injury  can  come  of  this  either  to  you 
<  to  me.  Praying  that  you  may  have  the  divine  guidance  and  blessing 
;  the  discharge  of  your  responsible  office. 

I  am  Most  Truly  Your  Servant  in  the  Church, 


Hi 

Jit 
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George  S.  Pratt. 


On  November  eleventh,  1888  the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Searing  became 
lector  of  St.  James’  Church. 

It  was  during  his  rectorship  that  this  parish  had  the  honor  of  being 
ie  host  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  which  met  here  to  commemorate 
ie  Centennial  of  the  first  convention  of  the  Church  in  Vermont  in 
90.  This  was  a  notable  gathering. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Carey,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Bethesda  Church,  Sara- 
iga  Springs,  New  York,  was  present  and  conveyed  the  fraternal  greet- 
igs  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Langford,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Domestic 
;d  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  came  from  New  York  City,  to  share 
i  the  centennial  exercises.  He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  one  hundred 
prs  had  witnessed  a  remarkable  expansion  of  the  Church,  and  that 
drmont  had  had  its  share  in  this  growth. 

I  "Besides  your  own  Bishops  Griswold  and  Hopkins,”  he  said,  "both 
c  whom  became  Presiding  Bishops,  Philander  Chase  who  reached  that 
ctinction  was  a  candidate  for  orders  in  the  diocese,  and  Benjamin 
oifiisworth  Smith,  who  held  the  same  exalted  office,  spent  the  first  years 
ill c  his  ministry  as  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Parish  in  Middlebury. 

"The  first  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire,  Carlton  Chase,  went  out  from 
ie  green  hills  of  Vermont  to  the  white  hills  of  the  Granite  State.  The 
pneer  Bishops  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky  were  trained  in  Ver¬ 
di  ont,  and  some  of  your  hardy  sons  went  out  to  nurture  the  Church  in 
ie  wilderness  of  Ohio  more  than  a  half  century  ago. 
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"The  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  has  characterized  this  Dioce  i; : 
worthy  to  be  held  up  as  an  example,  for  never  has  the  Diocese  of  A  r 
mont  applied  for  or  received  help  from  the  General  Board  of  Missi  is 
There  is  nothing  more  romantic  in  our  later  missionary  history  than  tie  ’ ! 
example  of  your  John  W.  Chapman  going  to  the  extreme  outpos  at 
Anvik,  Alaska. 

"Shut  up  there  alone  through  the  long,  rigorous  winters  with  le 
natives,  learning  their  language,  and  imparting  to  them  his  own,  he  as 
been  teaching  them  God’s  love  and  mercy. 

"A  year  ago  we  sent  to  Mr.  Chapman  a  saw-mill  to  serve  hin  n 
cutting  lumber  to  construct  buildings.  Some  travelers  noticed  it  n 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  and  remarked:  "What  are  they  going  to  do  v  h 
that  up  there?  Have  they  any  mechanics?”  "No,”  said  another. '1 1 
guess  not;  but,  don’t  you  see,  that  missionary  is  a  Vermont  boy.” 

(The  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman  died  in  1939  in  New  York  City  when  te 
spent  his  last  few  years  in  active  and  faithful  service  in  the  City 
sion.) 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Bailey,  D.D.,  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  m  e 
one  of  the  principal  addresses  at  this  centennial  gathering.  He  gave  n 
historical  review  of  the  first  century  of  the  Church  in  Vermont  al  r 
its  partial  organization  as  a  diocese  in  Arlington,  September  twen  -’I 
fifth,  1790.  This  historical  review  has  been  preserved  in  the  archi  sf 
of  the  diocese  and  the  present  writer  has  made  large  use  of  it  in  - 
cumulating  his  historical  data. 

Other  historical  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Canfit  , 
to  whom  the  writer  is  also  indebted,  who  spoke  particularly  of  the  ci  4j 
tributions  of  the  laymen  to  the  growth  of  the  Diocese;  and  by  1.^ 
Kittridge  Haskins  who  gave  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Gl 
lands. 

Bishop  Bissell  in  his  address  said:  "We  are  at  the  close  of  a  centu.i 
As  we  look  back,  there  is  little  to  meet  our  eyes  except  a  line  of  faith  1/ 
servants  of  our  Lord.  And  of  them  we  see  but  little  of  that  which  t  i 
once  of  deep  interest  to  them.  Their  successes  and  their  failures,  i  :i 
lights  and  shadows  of  their  earthly  life  have  passed  away  from  me  : 
sight. 

"Only  what  they  did  for  Christ  and  for  His  Kingdom  remains,  1 
living  stones  which  they  helped  to  fashion  for  His  spiritual  temple. 

"But  when  we  look  to  the  future,  the  most  that  we  can  see  with  a 
certainty  is  the  same  Church,  with  the  same  faith,  the  same  sacramen 
the  same  historic  ministry,  still  preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel,  ha 
ing  learned  perhaps  better  than  we  knew,  how  to  meet  the  wants  of  t 
American  people  of  the  future.” 
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ocesfc  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  centennial  in  the  history  of 
of  \  j  parish  and  of  the  diocese,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  record  in  full  the 
i$$i( olutions  of  the  Convention  that  were  adopted  on  this  occasion: 

Whereas,  for  more  than  a  century  Christ’s  Church  in  this  Diocese 
posts  been  blessed  by  the  favor  of  God  and  the  labors  of  many  faithful 
n  and  women;  and 

Whereas,  this  Convention  is  at  this  time  enabled  to  celebrate  the 
;  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  first  meeting;  we  deem  it  becoming 
it  we  should  express  our  appreciation  of  what  has  been  wrought 
hiJ'  us: 

d  it  Therefore,  Resolved  that  we  as  a  convention,  representing  the  differ- 
don:  orders  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  in  Vermont,  do  re¬ 
ticently  acknowledge  Almighty  God  to  be  the  Author  and  Source  of 
the  blessings  this  Diocese  has  received;  and  that  we  offer  Him  our 
out  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  that  goodness  and  mercy  that  has 
tyV  lowed  it  all  the  days  of  its  life. 

Resolved,  that  we  gratefully  recall  the  memories  of  those  early 
seuiorers,  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  in  this  part  of  Christ’s  vineyard 
gavtJ'e  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  by  whose  wisdom  and  self- 
iliying  efforts  this  branch  of  the  Lord’s  planting  at  length  became 
,  anoveably  rooted  in  an  unpropitious  soil. 

Resolved,  that  we  thankfully  recognize  the  great  debt  due  from 
,  1  Church  in  this  Diocese  to  the  provident  care  and  generous  aid  of  the 
rierable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
dough  which  for  many  years  it  has  been  greatly  relieved  in  the  sup- 
)  t  of  its  bishop  and  in  the  maintenance  of  its  missionary  work. 

Resolved,  That  by  God’s  help,  we  will  ourselves  endeavor  to  be 
;  hful  stewards  of  the  sacred  treasures  transmitted  to  us,  and  to  pass 
1m  on  to  the  generations  that  come  after  us. 

J.  Isham  Bliss, 

Homer  White, 

Edward  H.  Randall, 

Albert  Chapman, 

Thomas  H.  Canfield, 
Kittridge  Haskins, 

Committee. 
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In  1892  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searing  commemorated  the  sixtieth  anniver- 
r  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  church  in  1829,  by  preach- 
a  sermon  from  Ephesians:  ''Being  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
sties  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  cornerstone.” 
off  In  this  sermon  the  following  facts  are  given  concerning  the  erection 
he  building  in  which  we  now  worship:  "The  beginnings  of  the  work 
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of  erecting  a  church  building  were  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  r 
that  year  (1829)  for  the  cellar  walls  were  fully  built  at  this  date.  | 

"The  parish  had  been  in  existence  for  many  years  before  that  d  : 
as  is  attested  by  the  assembling  of  the  first  convention  of  representati 
of  the  parishes  of  the  state  in  this  village  in  September,  1790.  J 
Rev.  James  Nichols  preached  the  sermon  at  this  convention. 
Nichols  was  the  last  man  of  the  early  Connecticut  clergy  to  be  ordaii  l 
overseas.” 

This  sermon  of  Mr.  Searing’s  has  been  preserved  in  the  archives 
the  parish. 

Many  of  the  active  workers  of  the  parish,  both  men  and  women,  i 
fact  those  who  have  "borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day”  for 
past  forty  years  and  are  now  obliged  to  turn  to  others,  were  under 
training  of  Mr.  Searing,  and  some  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  he  g  j 
them  the  foundations  of  their  instruction  in  the  ways  of  the  church 

Richard  Clinton  Searing  was  born  on  April  thirteenth,  1851  l 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  son  of  Colonel  William  Marsh  Sear  m 
and  Caroline  Melissa  Huling. 

He  entered  St.  Stephen’s  College,  Annandale,  New  York,  in  1!) 
and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.A.  June  tenth,  1873. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  he  studied  at  the  Albany  Nor:  1 
School  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  teacher  in  the  Grammar  Schoo1  ( 
Saratoga.  In  October,  1874,  he  entered  the  General  Theolog  1 
Seminary  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1877. 

In  June  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Right  F  . 
William  Croswell  Doane,  D.D.,  at  Bethesda  Church,  Saratoga  Sprii  I 
On  August  twenty-seventh,  1877,  he  was  called  to  be  Rector  of  Cb  * 
Church,  Walton,  New  York.  Mr.  Searing  was  ordained  Priest  on 
cember  twenty-first,  1877,  at  All  Saints’  Cathedral,  in  Albany, 
became  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania, 
December  sixth,  1879  where  he  ministered  for  four  years. 

He  was  also  Rector  of  the  following  parishes:  Christ  Church,  k 
die  Haddam,  Connecticut,  1883-1884;  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Willimar 
Connecticut,  1884-18  86;  Christ  Church,  Union  ville,  Connect! 
1886-1888;  St.  James’  Church,  Arlington,  1888-1893;  Christ  Chu 
Walton,  New  York,  1893-18 96;  Grace  Church,  Scottsville,  New  Y 
1897-1909;  Ascension  Church,  West  Park,  New  York,  1909-1911 

On  January  fifteenth,  1880,  Mr.  Searing  married  Lizzie  Chris 
Seeley.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Christ  Church,  Walton,  T 
York.  Mr.  Searing  was  the  author  of  the  "History  of  Christ  Chu 
Walton,  New  York.  In  June,  1929,  Mr.  Searing  entered  the  H 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  in  New  York.  He  died  at  the  Home  Nov 
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tc  sixth,  1933,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
:w  York. 

The  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Searing  was  the  last  of  the 
rnistries  at  St.  James,’  Arlington,  during  the  Episcopate  of  Bishop 

1  sell. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  from  the  diocesan  records  the  condi- 
tns  of  the  diocese  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  this  period. 

When  Bishop  Bissell  came  to  the  diocese  in  1868,  there  were  thirty- 
0’  churches,  thirteen  rectories,  the  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute  prop- 
ey  and  Trust  funds,  the  total  value  of  which  was  $333,092,  total  in- 
elatedness  of  the  parishes  was  $20,3  30. 

The  number  of  parishes  and  missions  in  1868  was  forty;  clergy, 
tenty-four;  families,  11,668;  individuals,  6,278;  communicants, 

2  61;  Sunday  School  scholars  and  teachers,  1,809;  offerings  (exclusive 
o  salaries)  $5,254.  At  the  close  of  Bishop  Bissell’s  episcopate  there 
vre  fifty  churches,  twenty-five  rectories,  the  Vermont  Episcopal  In- 
s  ute  property  and  Bishop  Hopkins’  Hall;  episcopal  residence  in 
Prlingt  on  with  a  total  value  of  $602,173;  total  indebtedness  of  the 
p  ishes  $10,773. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  in  twenty-two  years,  nineteen 
cirches  were  built;  twelve  rectories  had  been  acquired,  Bishop  Hop- 
k is’  Hall  was  built  and  the  Episcopal  residence  in  Burlington  had  been 
a  [uired. 

The  value  of  church  property  was  increased  $268,081.  Trust  funds 
^re  increased  $59,190;  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  parishes  had  de¬ 
based  $9,5  57. 

Financially  the  diocese  was  richer  by  $278,638  than  in  1868.  The 
n -nber  of  parishes  had  increased  thirteen;  increase  of  clergy,  ten;  in¬ 
case  of  families,  486;  increase  of  individuals,  2,022;  increase  of  com- 
a  nicants,  1,617;  increase  of  Sunday  School  scholars  and  teachers, 
43;  the  amount  of  offerings,  exclusive  of  salaries,  was  $10,213  more 
n  in  1868.  Seventeen  deacons  and  fifteen  priests  were  ordained. 

In  1879  the  diocese  received  the  gift  of  an  episcopal  residence  from 
John  D.  Jones  of  New  York. 

Bishop  Hopkins  Hall,  Burlington,  named  in  honor  of  the  first 
hop  of  Vermont,  was  completed  and  opened  as  a  School  for  Girls  in 
!8.  This  was  made  possible  by  a  legacy  of  $20,000  from  the  late 
in  P.  Howard  and  by  the  liberal  gifts  and  energetic  efforts  of  Mr. 
mas  H.  Canfield  and  others. 

The  Episcopal  Fund  had  its  beginnings  in  1868  and  in  1890 
ounted  to  $36,000. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  much  progress  was  made  in  the 
£cese  in  the  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Bissell,  although  the  increase  in  the 
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number  of  communicants  was  counteracted  by  the  removal  from  e 
state  during  that  period  of  many  families. 

It  was  the  devout  wish  of  Bishop  Bissell  that  he  might  comp,  e 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  episcopate,  but  his  health  began  o, 
fail  in  1888,  and  for  several  years  before  his  death  he  was  unable  to  3 
his  work  with  the  vigor  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 

At  the  Convention  of  18  88  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  g  ei 
him  a  word  of  congratulation  on  the  completion  of  his  twentieth  an  -i 
versary,  a  part  of  which  follows: 

"It  is  just  twenty  years  that  you  have  gone  in  and  out  among  u:  s 
our  loved  and  esteemed  Bishop. 

"Your  name  throughout  the  diocese  is  as  familiar  as  househ  i 
words;  your  presence  has  always  and  everywhere  been  welcome. 

"For  these  two  decades  during  which  you  have  administered  s 
affairs  of  the  diocese,  harmony  has  prevailed  in  its  councils,  and  pe  e 
in  all  its  borders.  There  has  been  a  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose  - 
tween  the  Bishop,  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Parties  have  been  utte  f > 
unknown;  to  your  wisdom  and  prudence  much  is  due  for  all  this,  '<U 
we  cannot  but  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  so  long  witnessed.” 


Bishop  Bissell  entered  into  rest  at  Burlington,  May  fourteenth,  1 8 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Flanders  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  St.  Albans,  preac 
a  memorial  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burlington  on  June  twen 
first,  1893  on  the  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  William  H.  A.  Bissell,  D. 
the  occasion  being  a  special  Convention  for  the  election  of  a  Bishop. 

In  this  sermon  there  are  interesting  facts  which  help  to  explain 
strange  hold  which  the  Bishop  had  on  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
diocese.  Bishop  Bissell  was  educated  a  Congregationalist  of  the  strici 
school  of  Calvinism.  However,  he  was  too  generously  molded  to 
swayed  by  prejudice,  and  after  careful  study  of  the  history  and  pol 
of  the  Church  he  became  convinced  of  the  justice  of  her  claims,  j 
after  struggling  with  the  prepossessed  teachings  of  his  early  life, 
became  a  Candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  was  ordained  Deacon  in  18 
made  a  Priest  the  year  following  and  consecrated  second  Bishop  of  V 
mont  in  1868. 

As  to  his  character  there  was  about  him  a  certain  dignity  of  bear 
and  reticence  of  manner  that  at  first  gave  people  an  unfavorable  i 
pression.  He  was,  too,  a  man  of  decided  opinions  and  expressed  hi 
self  with  a  directness  that  was  challenging  to  those  who  disagreed  w 
him  and  were  of  like  independent  nature. 

But  he  yielded  readily  his  position  when  there  was  proof  enough 
carry  conviction,  and  in  this  he  always  commanded  respect.  A 
Churchman  and  theologian  he  was  sound  and  conservative.  He  ’ 
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H  the  old  school  that  was  called  "advanced”  twenty-five  years  ago 
8  65). 

He  believed  in  the  fact  and  idea  of  the  church,  and  in  the  Divine 
§JI<igin  and  Mission  of  the  Episcopate;  tolerated  no  innovations  of  the 
toytegrity  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  he  was  not  disturbed  by  a  ceremony 
i  the  color  of  a  stole.  This  was  his  common  remark  "The  church  is 
^load  and  flexible  enough  to  entertain  with  charity  all  schools  of 
brought  so  long  as  essential  principles  are  not  interfered  with.” 

This  judicious  attitude  helped  to  avoid  friction  in  the  diocese.  He 
j^dom  spoke  in  the  house  of  Bishops;  he  devoted  no  time  to  the  work  of 
;  thorship. 

He  was  effective  as  a  preacher;  people  were  convinced  by  his  earnest- 
jss  and  sincerity.  There  was  gentleness  in  his  nature  and  though 
e(j  smewhat  undemonstrative  his  soul  answered  to  the  cry  of  sorrow.  He 

f  nothing  for  effect. 

Few  men  possessed  a  richer  sense  of  humor.  His  home  life  was 
(lightful;  he  was  generous  in  his  hospitality. 

When  Bishop  Bissell  came  to  Vermont  he  entered  upon  no  easy 
l»k  as  successor  of  a  bishop  who  was  a  lawyer,  a  musician,  a  painter,  an 
;:hitect  as  well  as  a  scholar  and  theologian.  The  two  characters 
jssented  a  strange  contrast.  The  one  was  raised  up  for  a  special  crisis, 
eikd  was  bold  in  resources;  the  other  took  the  work  as  it  was  left;  was 
ciet  and  undemonstrative  and  did  his  work  faithfully  and  with  satis- 
i:tory  results. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


The  Contribution  of  Laymen  to  the  Work 

of  the  Church 
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FOR  the  most  part  the  preceding  chapters  in  this  history  have  dc 
with  the  lives  and  the  activities  of  the  clergy  who  were  inst 
mental  in  the  guidance  and  the  growth  of  this  mother  pai 
through  periods  of  difficulty  and  discouragement,  through  lean  ye 
and  those  of  prosperity. 

Surely,  as  a  body  of  men,  they  were  faithful  to  their  great  tr 
and  they  are  worthy  of  being  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  pari 
But  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  not  to  mention 
part  the  laymen  have  taken  through  the  years  in  the  problems  and 
burdens  that  inevitably  were  the  responsibility  of  those  who  by  tf  • 
painstaking  labors  and  planning  and  financial  aid  contributed  to  5 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  parish  and  diocesan  life. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Captain  Jehiel  Hawley,  who  for  ms 
years  gathered  together  the  early  settlers  at  his  home  on  Sunday  mo; 
ings  and  conducted  the  service  of  morning  prayer.  He  earned  for  hi 
self  the  right  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  parish. 

Then  came  the  names  of  Nathan  Canfield,  Zadock  Hard,  Ca  ' 
Dayton  and  Luther  Stone  who  were  delegates  from  this  parish  to 
convention  of  1790. 

This  convention  was  held  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Luther  Stone  for  i 
transaction  of  business  after  services  had  been  held  at  the  church. 

For  one  hundred  years  the  Canfields,  Hawleys,  Bucks,  Holde 
and  the  Hards  have  been  identified  with  the  church  in  this  parish. 

Nathan  Hawley  and  Lemuel  Buck  were  the  building  committee 
the  first  church.  Nathan  Canfield  was  also  one  of  the  Selectmen 
the  Town.  Abel  and  Andrew  Hawley  were  wardens  soon  after  i 
organization  of  the  parish  and  Noble  Hard,  Zadock  Hard,  Curl 
Hawley,  William  S.  Holden  and  Orin  Hard  are  the  names  of  a  few 
those  who  were  active  on  the  Vestry  during  the  first  half  century  of  1  ^ 
parish  life. 

Many  laymen  entered  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  from  this  pari 
Among  them:  The  Rev.  Eli  Hawley  Canfield,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Fletcl 
J.  Hawley,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Anson  B.  Hard  who  was  born  and  brou£ 
up  here,  whose  sister  was  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coit,  the  foun( 
of  St.  Paul’s  school,  Concord,  New  Hampshire;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jord 
Gray  who  was  drowned  in  Berkshire,  Franklin  county,  in  crossi 
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out  Creek  on  his  way  to  church,  and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Nelson 
C ay  who  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Georgetown,  D.  D.,  were  born 
a  I  brought  up  in  Arlington.  Abijah  Hawley,  son  of  Captain  Jehiel 
hwley,  and  Gould  Buck,  son  of  Lemuel  Buck  of  Arlington,  two 
f  mers,  left  Arlington  in  1790  and  went  to  Fairfax,  Franklin  county, 
a  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  church  there  at  Buck  Hollow.  They 
ad  their  descendants  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  church  in  that 
cnmunity  from  that  time  to  within  recent  years. 

IThe  original  founders  of  the  parish  were  succeeded  by  Sylvester 
ming,  Enos  Canfield,  Anson  Canfield,  Samuel  Canfield,  Galen  Can- 
id,  Cyrus  B.  Hills,  John  B.  Lathrop,  Noble  Hard,  Zadock  Hard, 
aeon  Cole,  John  Holden,  Sylvanus  Hard,  Martin  C.  Deming,  Curtis 
Iliwley,  Asahel  Hurd,  and  Harmon  Canfield  in  a  later  generation.  Of 
Iirmon  Canfield,  Bishop  Bissell  said:  "He  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
einent  legal  attainments,  devoted  loyalty  to  the  church,  a  valuable 
rmber  of  the  Standing  Committee,  legal  advisor  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
cart,  member  of  the  board  of  Land  Agents,  and  trustee  of  Vermont 
liscopal  Institute.” 

Sylvester  Deming,  second,  was  another  outstanding  laymen  who  is 
tis  commended  by  the  late  Thomas  H.  Canfield:  "He  was  a  zealous 
c  archman,  no  layman  ever  in  the  diocese  being  better  informed  as  to 
t»  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  able  to 
gre  a  clear  reason  for  the  Faith  that  was  in  him.” 

In  the  early  days  of  "Father  Bronson”  there  was  another  layman, 
Idiuel  Chittenden,  who  entered  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  in  middle  life 
a  I  was  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  church  in  Vermont  in  the  early 
d  zs.  Bethuel  Chittenden,  a  younger  brother  of  Governor  Chittenden, 
cne  from  Connecticut  in  1773,  and  settled  in  Tinmouth. 
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He  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities  and  was  respected  and  often  con- 
s  ted,  because  of  his  integrity,  good  judgment  and  common  sense. 

During  the  years  he  was  at  Tinmouth,  he,  like  Captain  Hawley, 
g:hered  his  neighbors  together  and  read  the  service  and  a  sermon  to 
t:m.  Father  Chittenden,  as  he  was  called,  had  at  first  no  intention 
o  entering  the  ministry. 

He  was  a  man  of  limited  education,  but  he  was  so  impressed  by  the 
s«rcity  of  the  clergy  and  the  need  of  men  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Curch,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  Land  Grants,  that  he 
chided  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  Church. 

And  so,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  he  left  his  farm,  went  to  Con- 
n;ticut,  and  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Seabury,  June  first,  1787, 
ajl  Priest  in  New  London,  June  twentieth,  1794. 

In  1790  he  went  to  Shelburne  where  he  labored  for  nearly  twenty 
yirs.  He  was  President  of  the  Convention  from  1784  to  1808,  and 
h  voice  was  always  heard  with  attention  and  interest. 
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The  descriptions  of  his  sacrifices  and  hardships  in  conscientioi  y 
fulfilling  his  ministry  are  most  absorbing  in  interest. 

Upon  horseback  he  visited  the  scattered  members  of  the  Churcl  n 
Northern  Vermont,  going  from  town  to  town,  baptizing  and  admi:  >- 
tering  Holy  Communion. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson  and  he  were  for  ten  years  about  te 
only  clergymen  in  the  state,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1810,  tl  *e 
had  been  no  increase  in  numbers  since  1790. 

However,  the  seeds  sown  by  him  while  a  farmer  in  Tinmouth,  ;|d 
later  as  Priest  and  Missionary,  were  so  fruitful  that  in  almost  ev  y 
parish  there  are  traces  of  his  work. 

Thomas  Hawley  Canfield,  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  in  1890,  wzlla 
descendent  of  the  fourth  generation  of  both  the  eminent  men  wl  e 
name  he  bears.  He  was  baptized  in  St.  James’  Church  Dec.  tweli  i, 
1824  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson.  He  later  became  a  communic  t 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burlington.  He  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Dioce  a 
Convention  for  thirty-four  years. 

For  thirty-five  years  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Vermont  Episcoilj 
Institute,  serving  for  the  most  of  that  time  as  Treasurer. 

At  the  Centennial  Convention  of  the  Diocese  held  in  St.  Jai  s 
Church,  Arlington  in  1890,  Mr.  Canfield  made  an  address  taking  r 
his  subject  "The  Part  taken  by  Laymen  in  the  Formation  of  Paris  s/ 
and  in  Founding  and  Maintaining  the  Church  in  Vermont.” 

(The  author  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Canfield  for  the  data  of  ts; 
chapter.) 

"In  looking  back,”  he  said,  "from  1817  to  the  time  when  Capt  i 
Jehiel  Hawley  first  commenced  services  in  Arlington  in  1764,  a  perl 
of  about  fifty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  had  been  but  five  resid 
clergymen,  three  of  whom  abandoned  the  ministry  of  the  Church.”  J 

"Is  it  not  a  wonder,  then,  that  with  such  feeble  help  from  n 
clergy;  with  all  the  prejudice  against  the  Church  of  England;  amid  1| 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  New  Hampskil 
and  New  York  concerning  the  Land  Grants,  and  the  exigencies  of  ia 
Revolutionary  War,  the  lay  members  of  the  church,  'a  fee 
folk,’  should  have  been  so  true  to  their  faith  and  should  so  manfu 
have  resisted  the  attempts  made  by  the  legislature  to  sequester  tb  * 
lands?  And  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  their  good  judgment,  fo 
sight  and  firmness  in  maintaining  their  rights,  for  the  benefits  we 
receiving  in  various  ways;  and  especially  from  the  Land  Grants  of  1 
Venerable  Society. 

"We  of  the  present  day  can  hardly  imagine  the  difficulties  of  th< 
days,  and  as  the  late  Bishop  Philander  Chase  has  said:  T  confess  w 
unfeigned  satisfaction  my  admiration  of  those  excellent  and  steadf 
men — clergymen  a  few,  laymen  many — who  shoulder  to  shoulder 
the  help  of  God,  kept  alive  the  cause  of  the  Church  when  it  seemed 
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on;  hopeless,  from  becoming  utterly  extinct,  thus  preserving  it  to  better 
mes. 

cli  Thomas  H.  Canfield  was  a  successful  business  man  and  the  main 
nimiilder  and  promoter  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

In  later  days  may  be  named  the  following  laymen  who  were  leaders 
t  f  the  parish:  Samuel  Benedict,  William  S.  Holden,  Albert  D.  Canfield, 
tlevine  Hard,  Frank  N.  Canfield,  Fred  S.  Canfield,  Jesse  Burdett,  Martin 
[.  Deming,  John  Lathrop  Burdett,  Richard  B.  Leake,  Albert  E.  Buck, 
,  euben  H.  Andrew  and  Clarence  Dyer  Gilchrist. 

ev  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  present  Vestry:  George  A. 

ussell,  M.D.,  Senior  Warden;  Herbert  Wheaton  Congdon,  Junior 
wai harden  and  Clerk;  Lawrence  A.  Cole,  William  J.  Bevis,  Robert  Wil¬ 
iams,  Orange  R.  Baker,  Walter  E.  Squiers,  Gordon  M.  Hard  and 
el  rederick  H.  Brush,  Treasurer,  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Brush.  These 
licnen  have  manifested  the  same  devotion  to  the  Church  as  their  fathers 
icesefore  them. 

Today  there  are  two  laymen  living  who  have  been  communicants 
coj::  the  parish  for  over  sixty  years,  Edward  Canfield  Woodworth  and 
harles  Hawley  Crofut,  both  descendants  of  pioneer  families.  Edward 
Jar  anfield  Woodworth  was  baptized  in  St.  James  Church  and  confirmed 
7  Bishop  John  Henry  Hopkins.  He  was  Vestryman  of  the  parish  for 
years  and  treasurer  for  fifty-five  years. 

The  Vestry  of  the  parish  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Woodworth’s  re- 
lo.rement  as  Treasurer  of  the  parish  in  1928,  presented  him  with  the 
blowing  testimonial: 

;N  "To  Edward  Canfield  Woodworth:  Faithful  Churchman,  devoted 
;  worship  and  service,  for  fifty  years  Vestryman  of  St.  James’  Parish; 
linstaking  and  accurate  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  an  upright  and 
morable  citizen: 

We,  his  associates,  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  James’ 
irish,  as  a  mark  of  our  esteem  and  appreciation  of  his  remarkable  and 
ft  ficient  service  present  him  this  simple  yet  heartfelt  testimonial  of  our 
ve  and  confidence. 

George  Robert  Brush, 

Rector. 

Reuben  H.  Andrew, 

Robert  Williams, 

L.  A.  Cole, 

A.  E.  Buck, 

R.  B.  Leake, 

P.  B.  Lathrop, 

B.  L.  Hard, 

Herbert  Wheaton  Congdon, 

Vestrymen. 
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Mr.  Charles  Hawley  Crofut  has  been  a  life-long  resident  of  Arlir 
ton  and  a  highly  respected  citizen. 

During  his  long  life  he  has  been  much  interested  in  the  history 
the  town  and  parish,  and  has  been  of  much  assistance  to  the  writer 
the  preparation  of  this  book. 

At  the  Sesquicentennial  commemorating  the  entrance  of  Vermc 
into  the  Union,  held  at  East  Arlington  on  Memorial  Day,  1941,  H( 
Frank  E.  Howe,  of  Bennington,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  quot 
at  some  length  passages  on  the  history  of  Arlington  that  had  been  p 
pared  by  Mr.  Crofut. 

It  is  fitting  to  observe  that  on  this  occasion,  attended  by  appro: 
mately  a  thousand  people,  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Arlington  v 
honored. 

A  marker  with  its  bronze  plaque,  presented  by  the  Veterans 
Arlington,  as  a  memorial  to  Remember  Baker,  pioneer  of  Arlington  a: 
Revolutionary  hero,  was  unveiled. 

The  inscription  on  the  marker  written  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfie 
Fisher,  is  as  follows: 


'To  Remember  Baker,  Vermont  patriot. 

Defender  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 

Captain  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  under 
Ethan  Allen. 

Born  in  Roxbury,  Connecticut,  he  came  to  Arlington  in  1764. 
Vital,  energetic,  young,  like  all  those  who  settled 
this  town. 

Near  this  spot  he  built  his  home  and  was  millwright  of 
the  first  grist  and  saw  mills  in  the  new  settlement. 

He  was  killed  by  Indians  while  scouting  near  St.  John’s 
Canada. 

Brave,  life-loving,  high-spirited,  he  risked  all  he  had 
in  the  service  of  Vermont, 

Giving  an  example  of  devotion  to  his  community  which 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  men  and  women  of 
Arlington.” 
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T  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  leave  uncbronicled  the  part 
which  women  have  played  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  this  old 
parish,  for  certainly  no  one  would  wish  to  intimate  that  there  ever 
as  a  time  when  woman’s  energies  have  not  been  a  decisive  factor, 
hether  it  be  in  the  home,  the  Church,  or  the  community. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  anatomy,  women  might  very  fitly  be  termed 
e  "backbone”  of  the  parish,  for  they  have  individually  and  through 
eir  parish  organizations  been  instrumental  in  furnishing  much  of  the 
lancial  support  of  the  Church. 

More  important  than  this  has  been  the  whole-hearted  support  which 
e  women  have  given  with  intelligence  and  sacrificial  effort  to  the 
iritual  activities  of  the  parish.  The  attendance  of  the  women  at  the 
rvices  of  the  Church,  which  has  uniformly  exceeded  that  of  the  men 
r  three  to  one,  has  always  attested  to  their  loyalty  and  devotion  as  a 
oup,  and  their  assistance  in  the  choir,  the  Church  School  and  in  mis- 
>nary  activities,  have  all  greatly  advanced  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
irish. 

Though  women  have  not  yet  been  accorded  by  diocesan  enactment 
Vermont  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Vestry,  yet  this  delay  in  thus 
cognizing  women  by  the  Church  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ate  has  only  recently  given  them  recognition. 

It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  early  historical  records,  so  far  as 
ive  been  discovered,  make  no  mention  of  the  wives  and  the  mothers  of 
ie  Green  Mountain  Boys,  nor  do  they  mention  the  thrift,  the  courage, 
le  grace,  beauty  and  virtues  of  those  mothers  who  reared  and  trained 
leir  children  with  such  patience  and  prudence  that  they  left  as  their 
:ritage  families  strong  to  endure. 

To  come  from  Vermont  stock  is  quite  generally  a  favorable  intro- 
iction,  and  in  many  of  our  cities  there  are  "Societies  of  Vermonters” 
ho  take  pride  in  rallying  together  for  fellowship,  and  to  voice  their 
yalty  to  the  state  that  gave  them  birth. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  special  mention  of  all  the 
ithful  women  who  labored  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  difficulties  and 
scouragements,  and  conquered  the  obstacles  such  as  arise  through  the 
)ming  and  going  of  the  years,  a  few  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
meration  that  is  past  have  been  chosen  as  representative  of  that  period 
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of  the  simple  life  when  the  Church  was  more  nearly  than  it  is  now 
center  of  community  life.  But  first  a  word  should  be  said  of 
women’s  organizations. 


The  Woman’s  Auxiliary 


This 
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It  is  probable  that  in  the  early  days,  say  from  1830  to  1860,  if 
missionary  work  done  by  the  women  was  not  regularly  organized,  1 
it  is  clear  from  the  records  of  the  parish  that  there  were  in  those  d 
missionary  offerings  as  a  part  of  the  Church  program. 

There  is  no  record  at  hand  of  the  date  of  the  organization  of  i 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  this  parish,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  grc 
had  been  formed  in  the  early  seventies. 

At  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  1877,  which  met  at  Rutland  in  Ju 
a  group  of  women  from  the  parishes  met  to  consider  the  advisabil 
of  organizing  a  Diocesan  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 

They  sent  a  petition  to  the  convention  of  the  diocese  asking  1 
delegates  to  take  such  steps  as  would  enable  them  to  cooperate  with  t 
convention  in  its  missionary  work. 

One  of  the  signatures  to  this  petition  was  that  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Burd< 
of  St.  James’,  Arlington. 

At  the  diocesan  convention  of  1878,  which  met  at  Burlingtc 
Bishop  Bissell  spoke  in  approval  of  the  efforts  of  the  women  to  form 
Diocesan  Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  to  work  in  connection  wi 
the  national  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 

He  felt  that  with  the  burden  resting  upon  the  men  to  raise  mon 
for  the  extension  of  the  Church  outside  the  parishes,  the  men  cou 
very  properly  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  women  of  the  Church. 
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From  the  year  1878  dates  the  organization  of  the  Diocesan  Brant 
of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  the  pari; 
branch  was  undoubtedly  then  active.  The  semi-centennial  of  the  o 
ganization  of  the  Diocesan  Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  was  he 
at  St.  James  Church  in  June,  1928. 

The  parish  branch  numbered  among  its  early  members  the  following 

Mrs.  Ernest  Lathrop,  Mrs.  May  Lathrop,  Mrs.  Charles  CanfieL 
Mrs.  Charles  Buck,  Mrs.  Henry  Farnham,  Mrs.  Jesse  Burdett,  Mr 
William  MacAuley,  Mrs.  Zadok  Hard,  the  Misses  Libbie  and  Abb 
Hard,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Judson,  Mrs.  David  Crofut,  Mrs.  Mary  Houghtot 
Mrs.  George  Whitten,  Mrs.  Reuben  Andrew,  Mrs.  Fred  Bronson,  Mr 
Ida  Bronson,  Mrs.  Frank  Canfield,  Mrs.  Warren  Bixby,  Mrs.  Geor| 
Holden,  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Gault.  More  recent  members  have  beer 
Mrs.  Maria  S.  Goewey,  Mrs.  Fanny  M.  Hard,  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Wooc  [ 
worth,  Mrs.  Nellie  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Jerome  Viault,  Miss  Lauretta  Marblt 
Mrs.  Walter  Noyes,  Mrs.  Louise  Bump,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Brush,  Miss  Sara  /  i 
Stone,  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Burbank. 
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This  for  many  years  was  the  only  organization  of  women  in  the 
ish.  They  were  diligent  in  their  activities,  both  for  the  support  of 
parish,  and  in  contributing  through  their  own  labor  at  sewing  meet- 
s  towards  missionary  boxes  which  they  filled  with  quilts  and  gar- 
ats  and  other  clothing. 

St.  James’  Guild 


During  the  90’s  the  young  women  of  the  parish  organized  the 
Lighters  of  the  King.  This  society  was  organized  during  the  rector- 
?  of  the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Searing. 

St.  James’  Guild  was  the  successor  of  the  Daughters  of  the  King  and 
W5  organized  under  the  advice  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  S.  Halsted 
Bitkins  who  came  to  Arlington  in  1900. 

This  Guild  was  also  composed  of  the  young  women  of  the  parish 
l  it  was  originally  intended  that  as  adults  they  would  become 
mbers  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  which  had  been  established  for 
cr  twenty-five  years  and  was  a  devoted  and  earnest  body  of  women. 
Many  of  the  members  did  this,  but  St.  James’  Guild  proved  to  be  a 
Dng  and  healthy  child  and  as  time  has  gone  on  the  "Girls,”  as  they 
c  l  each  other  have  become  a  valuable  asset  in  the  life  of  the  parish  and 
b  ingenious  planning  they  each  year  earn  a  substantial  amount  for  the 
suport  of  the  church. 

The  Guild  has  also  of  late  years  welcomed  women  whose  affiliations 
h/e  been  with  churches  not  represented  in  Arlington. 

In  1938  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  and  St.  James’  Guild  became  one 
o;anization,  the  status  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  remaining  the  same, 
t  .t  is,  to  cooperate  with  the  Diocesan  Branch  in  missionary  work;  so 
t..t  now  the  work  of  St.  James’  Guild  is  two-fold:  (1)  to  plan  and 
vrk  for  the  support  of  the  parish,  and  (2)  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
t.  Woman’s  Auxiliary  as  in  the  past  and  as  outlined  by  the  officers 
o  the  Diocesan  Branch. 

List  of  Members  of  the  St.  James’  Guild: 


DlM.  Elizabeth  Bradley 
M.  Clifford  Atkins 
iV  .  O.  R.  Baker 

Elizabeth  Bettridge 
& William  Bevis 
Harold  Bottum 
1V(;.  Paul  Benjamin 
M.  Helene  Benjamin 
V;.  Lawrence  Cole 
K  Jacob  Cole 
ft'i.  C.  E.  Burbank 
M>.  Harry  Grout 


a 


Mrs.  C.  D.  Gilchrist 
Miss  Sadie  F.  Hard 
Mrs.  George  Howard 
Mrs.  E.  Orvis  Hogbin 
Mrs.  Burton  Immen 
Mrs.  Alfred  Coe 
Mrs.  Meade  Shaeffer 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Rockwell 
Mrs.  William  Young 
Mrs.  Fred  McGuire 
Mrs.  Melvin  King 
Mrs.  Philip  Fifer 


Mrs.  Norman  Rockwell 
Mrs.  Clyde  Putnam 
Miss  Maude  Smith 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Squiers 
Mrs.  Frank  White 
Mrs.  Clifford  Wilcox 
Mrs.  Andrew  Wilcox 
Mrs.  Mary  Willson 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Woodworth 
Mrs.  Arthur  Wood,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Wood,  Jr. 
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Though  it  is  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Vestry  in  the  ea; 
years  of  the  19th  century  that  three  or  four  men  were  elected  annua 
as  choristers  to  lead  the  singing  at  the  services,  yet  for  at  least  sevent  • 
five  years  past  the  services  of  women  in  the  choir  and  at  the  organ  ha 
been  the  chief  factor  in  the  music  of  this  Vermont  rural  parish, 
they  undoubtedly  have  been  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Burdett  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  worn 
in  the  parish  in  the  sixties  for  in  addition  to  her  work  in  the  varic 
projects  of  the  women  to  help  in  the  parish  support  she  was  for  i 
number  of  years  the  organist.  Mrs.  Sarah  Rogers,  mother  of  M 
Frank  N.  Canfield,  was  the  organist  and  leader  of  the  choir  in  t 
seventies. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Stewart  of  whom  extended  mentior 
made  later  in  this  chapter. 

Since  the  time  when  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hard  severed  his  connect] 
with  this  parish  as  organist  in  1917  after  a  faithful  service  of  O'1 
seventeen  years,  the  following  women  have  served  as  organists  a 
choir  directors: 

Miss  Grace  Buck  (1919-192 7),  Mrs.  Dorothy  Russell  (1918  a 
1927-1930)  and  Mrs.  Annie  Grout  (1930-). 

Each  of  these  musicians  labored  devotedly,  and  the  present  :• 
cumbent  is  no  less  diligent,  to  bring  the  music  of  the  service  to  a  hi ; 
standard  of  efficiency. 

The  Altar  Guild 


The  holy  women  who  very  early  on  Easter  morning  went  togetl 
to  the  sepulchre  bringing  spices  and  ointment  for  the  burial  of  c 
Lord,  have  been  an  inspiring  example  through  the  Christian  ages  to  1 
devoted  women  of  the  Church,  of  the  Christian  vocation  of  women 
ministering  to  prepare  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary  for  the  administ) 
tion  of  the  Holy  Sacraments. 

The  reverence,  care  and  studied  accuracy  that  is  so  essential  to  1 
performance  of  these  sacred  duties  has  been  most  generally  understc 
and  appreciated  by  faithful  women  who  themselves  have  perceived  1 
meaning  and  blessing  of  the  sacraments. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  women  for  this  work  the  bishc 
and  the  clergy  have  for  a  generation  or  more  given  attention  in  varic 
dioceses  to  the  formation  of  Altar  Guilds. 

This  purpose  has  been  aided  in  large  measure  by  deaconesses  a  • 
members  of  Sisterhoods  who  are  specially  trained  for  this  imports 
service.  During  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Searing  (188 
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! )  the  women  of  the  parish  were  instructed  in  the  duties  of  the 
actuary,  and  in  the  proper  care  of  the  altar  and  its  coverings. 

Later,  during  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  S.  Halsted  Watkins,  D.D. 

900-04*),  Mrs.  Watkins,  his  wife,  and  Deaconess  Louisa  Brainerd, 
1th  trained  in  the  care  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  in  the  care  of  the 
::ar  and  the  sanctuary,  gave  valuable  instructions  to  the  women  of 
ie  parish,  and  as  a  result  the  Rectors  since  that  time  have  had  the  aid 

<  an  Altar  Guild  with  leaders  who  have  been  devout  and  painstaking  in 
ie  details  of  their  work,  thus  relieving  the  Rectors  of  many  details  of 
jeparation  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  for  their  very  essential 
jiritual  preparation. 

Among  those  who  have  been  directresses  of  the  Altar  Guild  in 
i:ent  years  are  the  following:  Mrs.  Clarence  D.  Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Edward 
Woodworth,  Mrs.  George  R.  Brush.  The  members  at  this  date 
941)  are  the  following: 

Mrs.  William  J.  Bevis,  directress;  Mrs.  John  Henderson,  Miss  Eloise 
.enderson,  Miss  Dorothy  Leake,  Mrs.  Cora  DuBois,  Mrs.  Alfred  Coe, 
.rs.  Burton  Immen,  Mrs.  Harold  Bottum,  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Congdon, 
.rs.  Philip  T.  Fifer,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Squiers,  Miss  Betty  Cole,  Mrs.  George 
.  Russell. 

Among  the  many  women  who  took  responsibility,  and  showed 
•  ganizing  ability  or  talent  for  holding  groups  together,  ingenuity  in 
:,esh  ways  of  raising  money,  care  and  devotion  in  looking  after  property, 

<  other  of  the  hundred  gifts  and  graces  women  do  expend  in  the 
'lurch’s  service  in  every  parish  in  the  land,  here  are  a  handful  briefly 

J:  etched  in  a  few  lines  of  reminiscence  by  members  of  the  town  and 
rish  who  remember  them  best  or  remember  their  records: 

For  the  few  mentioned  many  more  must  be  imagined  doing  as 
piietly  and  unstintingly  the  same  sort  of  wholehearted  work  and 
ought. 

Betsey  Canfield,  daughter  of  Nathan,  and  sister  of  Galen  Canfield, 
as  born  in  1800  and  lived  all  her  long  life,  eighty-six  years,  in  Arling- 
n.  Her  house  was  the  one  now  called  the  Harry  Lathrop  house. 

The  Church  was  the  center  of  her  life.  She  greatly  prized  its  serv¬ 
es  and  worship.  She  was  the  first  contributor  to  its  Endowment  Fund; 
ough,  oddly  enough,  the  record  places  her  subscription  two  years  after 
r  death. 

Mary  Chittenden  Deming,  wife  of  Sylvester  Deming,  2nd,  was  one 
the  most  active  women  of  the  forties  and  fifties.  She  took  care  of 
i  e  altar  linen,  and  kept  the  carpets  and  cushions  in  repair.  She  and 
'-'hers  in  the  early  days  often  spent  the  day  at  the  Church  cleaning  it 
1»  id  dusting  the  furniture. 
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Martin  H.  Deming,  who  became  Warden  and  Lay-Reader  of  I'St. 
parish,  was  one  of  her  sons.  (Another,  Sylvester,  3rd,  was  Treasti^ 
of  the  Panama  Railroad.)  Int) 

Mrs.  Virginia  Judson,  the  wife  of  Jefferson  Judson,  who  was  at  <jpj 
time  Warden  of  the  parish,  was  another  of  the  very  active  worn 
working  in  the  church  in  the  eighties  and  nineties. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Burdett  was  another;  though  not  a  native,  she  lived  m 
of  her  life  in  Arlington,  and  was  long  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  Sch( 
She  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  plan  to  build  the  rec 
chancel,  and  succeeded  in  raising  money  by  soliciting  contributions 
this  purpose.  It  was  she  who  gave  to  the  parish  the  house  called  lr! 
Elmore  house,  which  was  used  as  the  Rectory  for  over  thirty  years;  |r 
fact,  until  the  Burdett  house  was  bequeathed  to  the  parish  by  J 
John  Lathrop  Burdett  for  the  present  Rectory. 

George  B.  and  Marion  Rule  Holden,  who  lived  in  the  house  now  1  4- 
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home  of  Dr.  Russell,  were  both  lifelong  residents  of  Arlington  a 
members  of  St.  James.  They  were  among  the  few  couples  who  w 
both  baptized,  confirmed,  married  and  buried  from  the  Church. 

Alma  Davis  Hard,  wife  of  Zadok  Hard,  was  born,  lived  and  died 
Arlington,  a  devoted  member — like  her  husband — of  St.  James.’  $ 
was  one  of  the  first  members — and  a  very  active  one — of  the  Auxiliai 
and  was  always  ready  to  do  her  full  share  in  any  work  to  be  done  i 
the  Church;  whether  it  was  many  hours  of  sewing  for  the  missions 
boxes  the  Auxiliary  filled  with  the  best  they  could  buy  and  make; 
the  summer  bazaars  held  every  year  to  raise  money  for  the  Church; 
its  care  and  beautifying  for  the  great  festivals  and  memorials  of  t 
Christian  year. 

At  Christmas  time,  she  was  always  one  of  the  women  who  to* 
their  lunch  and  spent  days  winding  the  long  ropes  and  wreaths 
evergreen  for  the  beautiful  decorations  still  every  year  provided  at  J 
James’ — one  of  its  loveliest  traditions;  sometimes  lunch  was  arrang 
at  the  house  of  someone  living  near  the  Church,  and  brushing  the  twi 
of  fragrant  hemlock  and  pine  off  their  dresses,  they  all  adjourned 
rest  and  be  refreshed.  Mrs.  Mary  Deming  was  one  who  often  th 
entertained  her  colleagues.  Very  pleasant  the  social  side  must  have  be< 
— and  still  is — of  this  Christmas  work,  however  early  mothers 
families  must  have  risen  on  dark  mornings  to  care  for  their  househol  ! 
first,  and  reach  the  church  early  for  a  day  of  winding  greens.  T1  ; 
fragrance  of  the  greens  clings  still  to  the  memory  of  the  group  wl  i 
wound  them! 

Miss  Sarah  Cleghorn,  who  has  kindly  and  diligently  collaborate 
with  the  author  in  piecing  out  the  mosaic  of  this  chapter,  contribut  : 
the  following  reminiscence  of  forty  years  ago: 
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St.  James’  Auxiliary  suppers  at  the  turn  of  the  century  were  the 
e  appetizing,  cordial,  cheerful  affairs  they  are  now.  The  one  I  best 
lember  was  held  at  the  home  of  those  famous  churchwomen,  Miss 
hie  and  Miss  Abbie  Hard — the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Lawrence 
le  family. 

"Either  memory  magnifies  that  supper,  or  the  house  was  pleasantly 
wded  with  all  ages.  Children  abounded  in  Arlington  then  as  now, 
1  were  a  great  element  in  the  church.  Among  the  children  present  at 
:  supper,  I  seem  to  remember  little  Annie  Mattison  (now  Mrs.  Harry 
nut,  the  organist  and  choir  director),  Mary  Watkins,  the  Rector’s 
ighter,  little  Herman  Cullinan,  Leone  Viault  (now  Mrs.  Atkins), 
il  her  brother  Jerome,  and  Cora  Sargood  (now  Mrs.  Dubois) .  Among 
t:  grown-ups  hastening  along  with  ourselves  into  the  dining  room  were 
bably  Mrs.  Mary  Adams  and  her  sister  Florence  Holden,  Maude 
£ams  (now  Mrs.  LaBatt),  the  J.  K.  Batchelders,  and  Charles  Bucks, 
*  Frank  Canfields,  and  Miss  Mattie,  Mrs.  Deming,  the  Goeweys,  the 
Hards,  with  their  daughters;  the  Lathrops,  McAuleys,  the  Phillipses, 
mger  and  older,  the  Rector  and  Mrs.  Watkins,  the  Woodworths,  and 
s.  Ida  Brownson  and  her  daughter  May  (now  Mrs.  Jolley),  under 
ose  wing  my  Aunt  and  I  appeared  at  the  supper.  Like  all  the  other 
thers  and  daughters  in  town,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  the  Brownsons  were 
rays  doing  something  for  the  Church.  May  sang  in  the  choir,  and 
had  a  dozen  other  duties  at  St.  James. 

May  Brownson  and  I,  as  we  sat  at  the  plentiful  table,  found  our- 
res  in  too  high  spirits,  running  into  giggles.  Some  seriously  meant 
Lversation  occurred  at  our  end  of  the  table  which  struck  us  as  ex- 
mely  amusing,  and  prolonged  our  unmannerly  mirth.  I  was  afraid 
;s  Abbie  and  Miss  Libbie  would  think  it  rude  and  ignorant  of  us  to  be 
lost  at  the  point  of  having  to  stuff  our  handkerchiefs  into  our 
uths;  but  if  so,  their  sweet  elderly  faces,  eloquent  of  health,  good 
e  and  goodwill,  showed  no  disapproval  of  May,  who  was  young 
ugh  to  be  excusable,  or  of  me,  who  was  old  enough  to  know  better. 
"Indeed,  Arlington  has  always  had  the  pleasant  reputation — at 
;t  among  us  Manchester  people — of  being  hospitable  to  fun  and 
lie,  and  pleased  at  the  sound  of  mirth. 

"For  some  reason,  that  characteristic  Church  party  at  the  Misses 
trds’  has  always  hung  in  my  memory  in  a  bright  frame.  I  can’t  but 
tik  the  brightness  radiated  from  those  two  attractive  sisters;  for  their 
es,  seen  only  a  few  times  by  me,  and  now  long  unseen  by  mortal 
s,  remain  as  clear  to  me  as  those  of  intimate  friends.  There  was  a 
>py  glow  of  active  contentment  in  their  expressions;  their  faces,  dif- 
nt  from  each  other,  individual,  were  alike  in  this,  that  they 
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beamed  with  understanding  of  life  and  comradeship  with  people. 
"So  Christians  should  regard  one  another.” 


For  something  like  fifty  years  Miss  Libbie  and  her  sister  bet\ 
them  taught  the  infant  class  in  the  Sunday  School.  If  one  of  t 
couldn’t  take  it,  the  other  did.  Thus  half  a  century  of  Arlington 
came  once  a  week,  for  two  or  three  impressionable  years,  under  t 
gentle  wisdom,  and  received  the  influence  of  their  sunny,  pract  J  r, 
every-day-lived  religion.  Wasn’t  it  a  famous  educator  who 
"Give  me  a  child  until  he  is  seven  years  old,  and  I  will  answer  for 
for  life”?  To  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  something 
what  is  being  accomplished  by  the  untiring  and  resourceful  pres 
day  Arlingtonians,  it  is  eloquent  to  hear  so  many  of  them  say,  "I 
Miss  Libbie  and  Miss  Abbie  for  my  first  Sunday  School  teachers.” 


Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Stewart 


Mrs.  Stewart  was  one  of  the  faithful  women  in  the  eighties 
nineties,  who  volunteered  her  services  for  seventeen  years  as  orga 
and  director  of  the  choir.  Mrs.  Stewart  spent  her  early  life  in  Brc 
lyn,  New  York.  She  was  educated  in  a  young  ladies’  school  at  Jams 
Long  Island,  and  here  she  developed  her  musical  talents  which  wen 
be  the  joy  of  her  later  life. 

She  married  Capt.  Bernard  W.  Ward,  whom  she  met  on  a  sea  voy 
Of  this  union  were  born  Clara  Collins,  and  Charles,  who  died  in  e 
childhood. 

Her  life  was  a  very  useful  and  varied  one.  She  accompanied 
husband  on  many  of  his  voyages,  visiting  many  foreign  countries. 

In  1861,  leaving  this  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
went  to  China  just  as  another  war  was  beginning  there,  known  as 
Taeping  Rebellion. 

Mrs.  Stewart  witnessed  many  of  the  horrible  scenes  of  this  war 
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was  obliged  to  stay  at  the  Consulate  as  the  slaughter  of  every  "fore 
devil”  had  been  decreed.  fti, 


At  about  this  time  she  was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  I 
After  her  return  from  China  in  1868,  she  married  James  Stew  L 
M.D.,  a  physician  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  About  1880,  she  and 
husband  came  to  Arlington  where  they  settled  and  spent  many  ha] 
years. 

The  Rev.  John  Randall,  who  was  Rector  of  St.  James’  Church, 
vited  her  to  become  a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  here  she  1 
baptized  and  later  confirmed  by  Bishop  Bissell. 
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le.  She  gave  her  services  as  organist  for  seventeen  years.  She  was  a 

Iiday  School  teacher  for  about  the  same  period.  She  was  also  gener- 
in  her  financial  help  and  was  ready  to  give  in  difficult  periods. 

The  Rev.  Richard  C.  Searing  said  of  her:  "When  I  think  of  Mrs. 
wart  it  is  to  recall  a  sweet,  kind  face,  always  smiling  cheerfully, 
vh  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  friends.  In  dear  old  St. 
[ties’  Church  the  Rector  always  loved  her  services  at  the  organ,  which 
il  played  with  so  much  taste  and  skill  as  to  add  much  beauty  as  well 
i; smoothness  to  our  worship.” 

lot  Mrs.  Stewart  died  in  Boston,  April  first,  1903,  and  the  funeral 
ti  ;s  held  at  St.  James’  Church  where  she  labored  so  long  and  faithfully, 
pra  e  Rev.  S.  Halsted  Watkins,  who  was  at  that  time  Rector  of  the 
ish,  officiated. 

It  has  been  possible  to  secure  a  real  character  sketch  of  one  of 
devoted  and  successful  women  in  the  history  of  the  parish,  done 
wh  intimate  knowledge  by  her  niece,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  All  the 
tire  one  must  regret  that  such  a  portrait,  bringing  out  of  the  past  a 
psonality  and  life,  is  the  only  one  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

It  must  stand  therefore  as  the  prototype  of  the  whole  gallery  our 
pders  would  have  liked  to  find  in  this  book,  both  of  the  men  and 
wmen  associated  so  usefully  and  loyally  with  the  corporate  life  of  the 
r.urch. 

Martha  Hulme  Canfield  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eli 
wley  Canfield  and  Martha  Crafts  Hulme,  and  was  born  in  18  50  in 
Jw  York  City  where  her  father  was  Rector  of  a  church.  Brought  up 
:‘:he  city,  through  her  childhood  and  youth,  she  was  nevertheless  a  life- 
(g  Arlingtonian,  for  like  all  the  Canfields  she  felt  steadfastly  that 
‘""iington  was  her  real  home. 

She  was  continually  brought  back  here  for  long  vacations  by  her 
her,  to  the  brick  house  across  the  street  from  St.  James’,  where  his 
ther,  Mrs.  Almera  Hawley  Canfield,  his  aunt,  Miss  Pauline  Hawley, 
sister,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Canfield,  his  brother,  Mr.  Zadok  Canfield,  all 
ffdfid  together  in  a  typical  old-time  family  group. 

'fo!p  The  little  Mattie’s  mother,  Dr.  Canfield’s  beloved  wife,  died  when 
daughter  was  only  seven  years  old,  so  the  child  had  but  little  recol- 
don  of  her  mother. 

It  was  one  of  her  sayings  that  she  had  been  brought  up  by  a  father, 
randmother,  two  aunts,  one  uncle  and  an  elderly  Irish  housekeeper, 
.«  faithful  Rebecca,  who  ran  Dr.  Canfield’s  New  York  home  for 
4  ny  years. 

As  was  natural  for  a  child  with  all  these  elderly  guardians,  in  many 
Wys  "Miss  Mattie,”  as  she  was  always  called,  belonged  to  the  genera- 
n  of  older  people;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  (because  she  was  and  re- 
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rly  all  her  life  the  only  "child”  in  the  home  with  pec 
Dm  twenty  to  sixty  years  older  than  she)  she  also  kep 
_  w  ild-like  quality  of  bright,  cheerful,  unquestioning  accepta 

of  what  she  found  around  her. 

Her  brother,  Dr.  James  Hulme  Canfield,  used  to  say  of  her,  fon 
and  yet  with  some  anxiety  about  what  life  might  be  to  her,  when  } 
alone  by  the  death  of  her  elderly  protectors,  "Mattie  at  fifty-fiv<F 
just  the  same  'good  dutiful  child’  she  was  at  ten.”  The  "old  folP 
who  made  up  the  family  at  the  Brick  House  lived  to  a  fabulously  ver 
able  age,  all  of  them,  so  that  it  was  not  until  Miss  Mattie  was  an 
lady  herself  that  she  was  left  alone  in  the  large  old  home.  By  that  t 
her  niece,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  who  like  Miss  Mattie  had  alw 
spent  much  of  her  childhood  and  youth  in  Arlington  had  married  i 
settled  permanently  with  her  husband  and  family  in  the  North  Dist: 
of  Arlington,  so  that  Miss  Mattie  always  had  some  of  her  close  kind 
very  near  her. 

By  that  time  also,  the  pattern  of  her  life  had  set  into  a  sustain 
firmness  which  was  in  no  way  changed  till  the  day  of  her  death 
sixty-nine  years  of  age.  Her  main  interest  was  the  Church.  As  if 
were  still,  as  she  had  been  in  her  childhood,  the  daughter  of  the  Rec 
she  never  missed  a  service.  Nor  was  she  ever  late.  Nor  early.  Punct 
to  the  instant,  when  the  last  bell  began  its  summons,  Miss  Mat 
prayer-book  in  gloved  hand,  stepped  from  the  front  door  of  the  Br 
House  and  crossed  the  street.  If  she  was  a  little  too  early  in  gett 
ready,  she  always  sat  down  in  the  "front  parlor”  and  waited  till 
familiar  bell  began  to  sound.  She  never  was  too  late. 

With  the  same  unvarying  regularity  and  punctuality,  she  taught 
boys’  Sunday  School  class.  It  would  have  been  unthinkable  for  het 
have  missed  it.  Saturday  evening  she  always  "studied”  the  next  d; 
prepared  Sunday  School  lesson  on  the  printed  leaflet — she  never  nee 
to  re-read  the  Bible  story,  for  that  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  air 
breathed.  The  boys  she  taught  felt  in  her  a  simplicity  of  personalit; 
cheerful  "young”  uncomplicated  attitude  towards  life,  so  much 
their  own  that  she  seemed  very  close  to  them.  She  never  helped  i 
young  person  over  one  of  those  periods  of  gloomy  self-question 
doubts  about  the  significance  of  life  and  the  truth  of  religious  dogi 
in  which  temperamental  adolescents  are  apt  to  suffer.  She  would  h 
been  incapable  of  giving  such  help,  for  she  was  incapable  of  feeling  ; 
such  doubts,  herself,  or  even  of  conceiving  of  them;  and  when  t 
were  mentioned  in  her  presence,  her  instinct  was  to  turn  away  quic 
from  any  talk  about  them  as  being  "morbid.”  But  somehow,  in 
young,  smiling  presence,  looking  into  her  sunny  clear  blue  eyes,  feel 
the  emanation  from  her  of  that  perfect  confidence  in  the  structure 
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and  the  universe  which,  in  more  intellectual  people  is  conscious 
;ious  "faith  in  God,”  the  troubled  adolescent  felt  his  anxious  doubts 
fears  dissolving  away.  Everybody  "felt  more  cheerful”  as  the 
ng  went,  after  a  chat  with  Miss  Mattie.  And  for  her  class  of 
ly,  vital,  ten  and  twelve-year-old  boys,  too  young  to  guess  at  the 
tence  of  dark  psychological  complexities,  Miss  Mattie  was  an  ideal 
her.  She  was  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  interested  in  them  and 
kind  of  problems  they  faced.  She  was  thoroughly  at  home  with 
n  and  they  with  her.  They  enjoyed  each  other,  year  after  year,  de- 
i  after  decade;  and  those  who  watched  her  used  to  think  that 
constant  example  she  set  of  visibly  enjoying  her  life  in  the  Church 
s  good  daughter  enjoys  being  at  home  in  her  father’s  house,  had  as 
y  "religious”  an  influence  on  the  young,  as  the  most  skillful, 
id  theological  scholar  could  bring  to  bear  on  older  members  of  the 
sh. 

She  was  brought  up  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  way,  without 
•  having  been  taught  any  useful  skills  by  which  to  earn  her  living, 
for  many  years  in  her  middle  maturity  was  entirely  occupied  (again 
he  nineteenth-century  tradition  for  unmarried  daughters  and  nieces) 
:are  for  the  older  people  of  the  family.  Her  father  was  a  bed-ridden 
wheel-chair  invalid  for  many  years,  devotedly  attended  by  his 
it,  middle-aged  daughter,  who  dressed  and  undressed  him,  helped  him 
read  aloud  to  him  for  hours  of  every  day.  It  would  hardly  be  ac- 
ite  to  say  that  she  did  this  uncomplainingly,  for  that  word  implies 
thought  that  some  other  way  of  life  might  have  been  possible.  Miss 
:tie  simply  accepted  this  duty  as  a  natural  one,  which  she  never 
stioned,  or  debated  or  analyzed,  any  more  than  she  did  the  religious 
h  to  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  and  which  was  her  spiritual 
ter,  home  and  refuge  always. 

]  Wh  en  she  was  finally  left  alone  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
:r  generation,  she  had,  to  live  on,  only  one  of  those  traditionally 
New  England  old-maid’s  incomes.  It  was  far  too  small  to  cope 
juately  with  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living  in  modern  days. 

this  ordeal  of  material  narrowness  and  meagreness  of  resources, 
ays  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  undramatic  difficulties  of  life  to  sus- 
l  without  bitterness  or  impatience,  this  too  Miss  Mattie  met  and 
quered  by  accepting  it  as  so  natural  that  she  was  practically  unaware 
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t.  If  there  was  not  enough  money  for  new  clothes,  well,  there  were 
lty  of  old  ones  left.  She  would  have  liked  to  be  able  to  "do”  more 
the  library  which  by  that  time  had  come  to  be  her  second  great 
rest  in  life,  and  in  which  she  worked  as  devotedly,  as  "naturally”  as 
had  cared  for  the  feebleness  of  her  kinsfolk  in  their  old  age.  But 
i  without  money,  with  her  own  inexhaustible  willingness  to  serve, 
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with  volunteer  help  from  younger  neighbors  who  were  drawn  by 
into  work  among  the  books,  the  library  grew,  became  more  and  n 
useful  to  the  town,  to  which  Miss  Mattie  belonged  as  to  her  own  fan 
She  never  had  time  to  fret  because  she  had  little  money,  because 
was  growing  old,  because  she  was  alone.  Useful,  busy,  untrout: 
zestful,  cheerful,  she  trotted  indefatigably  with  that  quick  short 
of  hers,  familiar  to  generations  of  Arlingtonians,  from  library  to  he  —  , 
from  home  to  Church,  from  Church  to  library,  till  death  came  for 
with  a  kind,  merciful  suddenness  and  total  unexpectedness.  She  < 
instantly,  with  one  mild  exclamation  as  of  surprise  .  .  .  "Oh!”  .  .  .  w 
out  having  had  to  live  an  hour,  an  instant  in  the  dark  shadow  of 
foreboding  of  death,  and  passed,  smiling  and  sunny,  from  the  life 
had  known  so  well  how  to  live.” 
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Some  of  the  residents  of  Arlington  or  those  who  lived  here  in  t 
youth  have  been  asked  to  give  their  personal  impressions  of  Miss  C 
field  as  they  remember  her. 

Mrs.  Henry  LaBatt  says:  "Miss  Mattie  or  Aunt  Mattie,  as  she 
known  by  all,  especially  the  children,  was  dearly  loved.  Any  time 
cared  to  run  in,  step  to  the  front  door,  pull  the  bell,  ting-a-ling,  o 
the  door,  go  down  the  spacious  hall  to  the  living  room  in  the  So 
Wing  of  the  'Brick  House,’  which  was  her  home,  one  was  sure  to  t] 
welcome  guest;  for  Miss  Mattie,  always  smiling,  was  ready  to  hav 
heart  to  heart  visit,  especially  on  subjects  that  were  of  most  interest 
the  children.  I  remember  what  good  times  we  used  to  have  up  in 
attic,  playing  house  with  dolls  or  other  things  that  came  into  a  chi 
mind.  Some  of  my  happiest  memories  as  a  child  and  then  through 
years,  memories  which  I  vividly  recall,  are  of  Aunt  Mattie.  She  wo 
almost  always  have  candy,  nuts  and  raisins  on  the  table,  and  these  wo 
be  passed  to  the  delight  of  the  children. 

"On  Sundays  in  Sunday  School  as  a  teacher  she  would  have  the  sa 
gentle  way  of  teaching  the  children  in  her  class. 

"In  her  passing  all  mourned  the  great  loss  that  came  to  the  co 
munity  as  well  as  to  the  Church.” 

Mrs.  Alfred  Buck:  "I  remember  that  Aunt  Mattie  was  collect:  fk 
books  for  a  library  as  long  as  forty  years  ago.  This  seemed  to  be 
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great  desire  for  the  community — a  library.  She  began  with  thi 
books.  When  the  number  had  increased  to  fifty  she  said  to  me:  'Magg 
I  have  fifty  books  now.’  Aunt  Mattie  liked  people  and  people  liked 


drop  in  and  visit  with  her.  She  saw  the  good  in  people;  was  very  ta 
ful  and  had  the  faculty  of  getting  along  with  people,  and  often  v  fix 
able  to  adjust  their  differences. 
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"Her  uncle  Zed  Canfield  met  me  on  the  sidewalk  one  day  wheeling 
baby  in  the  carriage.  He  said  to  me:  'O,  you  are  just  like  all  the 
ten,  you  are  bringing  up  your  children  on  the  street.’ 

"I  was  very  much  vexed  at  this  remark  for  my  baby  was  only  six 
nths  old.  So  I  went  right  down  to  Aunt  Mattie  to  tell  her.  What 
Aunt  Mattie  say?  She  laughed  and  said  'Why,  you  know  Uncle 
j.’  When  I  left  Aunt  Mattie  I  was  smiling.” 

.  Professor  Charles  A.  Adams,  of  Middlebury  College: 

;lI  "Your  letter  from  the  'Brick  House’  brought  back  tender  memories. 

!me,  'the  Brick  House’  means  'Miss  Mattie,’  as  we  all  called  her,  a 
e  showing  the  respect  and  love  we  all  felt  for  her.  I  see  her  now 
ough  the  eyes  of  childhood.  It  is  in  the  evening  and  we  have  gone 
| make  a  call.  I  love  to  listen  to  her  clear  sympathetic  voice  as  she 
i  uires  about  every  one  in  the  family  or  as  she  talks  about  some  town 
in  jtter  of  common  interest.  I  see  her  opening  the  front  door,  and  with 
ss  I  short  business-like  step,  walking  to  the  store  to  do  her  errands, 
iipping  every  now  and  then  to  chat  with  and  encourage  some  neighbor. 
^1  "Again  I  see  her  on  Sunday,  crossing  the  street  to  St.  James’,  and 
did  not  need  to  hurry  then  for  there  were  no  cars  to  disturb  one’s 
;.»ughts  or  safety. 

Or,  again,  when  it  was  time  to  decorate  the  church,  at  Christmas, 
5>rking  with  'the  greens’  in  the  Town  Hall  or  later  in  the  basement  of 
church,  there  she  was,  ever  cheerful  and  encouraging  and  happy. 
"When  shall  we  see  her  like  again?” 

From  Clarence  E.  Hard:  "When  Miss  Martha  H.  Canfield  passed 
ay  St.  James’  Church  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  Her  faithfulness 
1  devotion  to  the  church  were  shown  in  many  ways.  She  not  only 
re  generously  to  the  support  of  the  church  but  was  also  untiring  in 
care  of  certain  church  properties.  Her  record  as  teacher  in  the 
urch  School  would  be  hard  to  parallel. 

"She  served  faithfully  as  teacher  for  many,  many  years.  My  earliest 
lies  ollections  of  Miss  Canfield  go  back  to  the  time  when  as  a  pupil  in  St. 
nes’  Church  School,  I  became  a  member  of  her  class.  Her  knowledge 
the  Bible  was  truly  wonderful.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  outstanding 
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ture  of  her  teaching  was  the  stress  she  laid  on  memorizing  the 
llects  for  each  Sunday.  There  was  a  certain  freshness  of  mind  and 
fit  about  Miss  Canfield  that  was  an  inspiration  to  young  and  old.  I 
re  often  felt  that  much  of  the  best  tradition  died  with  her.  She  was 
ily  a  sweet  and  loveable  gentlewoman.” 

From  Mrs.  Georgia  F.  Rice:  "I  remember  Miss  Mattie  as  a  very 
iable,  even  tempered  person,  very  sincere  in  all  her  dealings.  She  not 
y  believed  the  teachings  of  Christ  but  lived  them.  Consequently  she 
s  one  of  the  most  selfless  persons  I’ve  ever  met. 
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"The  loving  care  given  to  her  father  and  her  aunt  over  a  long  per 
of  years  with  perfect  contentment  rather  belies  the  modern  idea  that 
be  happy  one  must  selfishly  'live  their  own  life’  without  the  burden 
even  caring  for  own’s  own.  I  do  not  think  Miss  Mattie  even  thought 
the  devotion  given  to  her  family  as  a  burden,  but  rather  more  a 
duty,  which  she  certainly  fulfilled. 

"Her  perfect  trust  in  people  is  best  shown  by  the  way  in  which  i 
books  in  the  Library  which  she  opened  to  the  Town  in  the  wing  of 
home  were  charged.  At  certain  hours  (  I  think  in  the  afternoon)  i 
door  was  unlocked.  Any  resident  of  the  town  simply  went  in,  took 
time  in  choosing  a  book,  and  then  went  to  the  desk  and  wrote  down 
a  pad  of  paper  placed  there  for  that  purpose  his  name  and  the  name 
the  book  borrowed.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  person  who  coi 
trust  others  to  be  honest  must  be  thoroughly  honest  himself.” 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Cole:  "One  of  the  outstanding  things  in  i 
memory  of  'Aunt  Mattie’  is  the  recollection  of  her  connection  with  t 
Church;  always  in  her  pew,  morning  and  evening  services  alike. 
was  a  great  worker  in  the  Sunday  School.  From  the  first  of  my  going  :b 
St.  James  and  for  many  years  after,  Miss  Mattie  had  a  class  of  ol< 
boys.  She  was  always  interested  in  all  children,  and  was  always  pres* 
and  taking  part  in  the  Christmas  tree  festivities  for  the  Sunday  Schc 
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She  was  one  that  was  always  sought  after  as  a  sponsor  at  Baptism  a 
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I  think  if  all  her  Godchildren  were  gathered  together  they  would  rea 
from  Arlington  to  Shaftsbury.” 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  more  in  the  unexpected  encounters 
everyday  life,  the  peculiar  opportunities,  seldom  twice  alike,  of  hum 
relations,  that  religion  shows  best  and  brightest. 

In  these  unpredictable  situations,  more  than  in  the  formal  meetir 
and  proceedings  of  organizations,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  lovin 
kindness  which  the  Church  labors  to  produce,  bears  its  holy  fruit. 

In  a  recent  book,  "Nothing  Ever  Happens,”  by  Dorothy  Canfh 
Fisher  and  Sarah  Cleghorn,  the  title  story,  by  Mrs.  Fisher,  illustrates  t 
point  at  once  quaintly,  amusingly  and  touchingly. 

And  it  so  happens  that  this  delightful  tale  is  an  actual  incider 
drawn  straight  out  of  the  everyday  life  of  St.  James’  Parish 
seventy-five  years  ago. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  it  took  place  in  the  Church  itself 
introduce  it  here  as  the  ending  of  the  mosaic  I  have  been  able  to  pie 
together  with  such  skillful  help  about  women’s  work  in  St.  Jam 
Parish. 
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NOTHING  EVER  HAPPENS 
By  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher* 


ei  We  live — and  as  my  father  used  to  say  laughingly  we  have  lived  for 
last  hundred  and  seventy-five  years — in  a  pleasant,  long  valley  in 
Green  Mountains  with  fields  and  roads  and  stone  walls  and  farm- 
oflises  and  villages  on  the  lowest  slopes,  and  forests  above  them.  It  is 


quiet  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  stirring  modern  world  that  visitors 
en  say,  looking  around  them,  "Well,  it  certainly  looks  as  though 
wi  idling  had  ever  happened  here!”  And  in  a  way — from  the  city  point 
mo  view — they’re  right,  we  never  have  had  anything  happen  that  would 
in  the  newsreel  of  a  movie.  So  when  city  visitors  say  that  to  us,  we 
t  nod  and  let  it  go. 

But  really  from  our  country  point  of  view,  lots  of  things  have 
i>pened,  things  we’re  proud  of,  though  they’re  not  much  to  tell,  things 
’re  ashamed  of,  things  that  make  us  laugh  when  we  think  of  them, 
ngs  that  make  us  hang  our  heads.  Here’s  a  sample.  See  what  you 
k  of  it. 

Many  years  ago  when  my  Great-grandmother  was  a  brisk  little  old 
man,  she  heard  that  on  one  of  the  mountain  farms  "way  up  in  a 
low”  of  the  mountain,  the  farmer’s  wife  was  so  timid  she  never  came 
dwn  to  the  village  to  buy  things  or  to  go  to  church,  because  she  was 
aid  people  would  laugh  at  her.  Her  mother  had  been  an  Indian,  and 

*  skin  was  very  dark;  and  they  were  plain  people  with  very  little 
Dney,  and  she  didn’t  think  her  clothes  were  good  enough  to  go  to 

arch.  And  now  she’d  stayed  away  from  people  so  long  that  she  was 
t  shy — the  way  a  deer  is  shy — and  felt  "queer”  and  went  into  the 
:ase  quickly  and  hid,  if  a  stranger,  even  one,  happened  to  stop  at  the 
m. 

iiil  My  Great-grandmother  no  sooner  heard  that,  than  she  got  into  the 
l:tered  little  old  phaeton  she  used  to  drive  around  in  and  had  a  boy 
ve  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  valley  and  up  the  long,  steep,  narrow 
id  lid  to  the  Hunter  farm.  Mrs.  Hunter  was  hanging  out  her  clothes  on 
e  line  when  Great-grandmother  drove  into  the  yard  and  before  she 
aid  dodge  away  and  hide,  Great-grandmother  hopped  out  of  the  low, 
:le  carriage  and  said,  "Here,  let  me  help  you!”  and  in  a  minute,  with 
p  mouth  full  of  clothespins,  she  was  standing  by  Mrs.  Hunter  pinning 
sheets  and  towels  and  men’s  shirts.  "My,  how  clean  you  get  them!” 
i  said  mumblingly  around  the  clothespins.  "They’re  as  white  as 
v  milk!  What  kind  of  soap  do  you  use?” 

*  The  first  chapter  of  "Nothing  Ever  Happens”  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  and 
ah  Cleghorn.  Publishers:  The  Unitarian  Society,  Beacon  Press,  Boston. 
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By  the  time  they  got  the  big  basket  of  wet  clothes  all  hung  up, 
dark-skinned,  black-haired  mountain  woman  couldn’t  feel  shy  of 
quick-stepping  little  old  woman  from  the  valley  and  they  hat , 
pleasant  time  talking  in  the  kitchen  as  they  washed  the  breakfast  dis, 
and  sat  down  together  to  the  basket  of  mending.  The  question  of  go 
to  church  came  up,  Great-grandmother  asked  to  see  the  coat  and 
Mrs.  Hunter  had,  said  they  were  just  as  good  as  hers,  every  bit, 
before  the  old  visitor  had  gone,  Mrs.  Hunter  said  she  would  go  to  chu  m*U 
the  next  Sunday,  if  she  could  go  with  Great-grandmother  and  sit  |;5-e 
the  same  pew  with  her.  ,1^ 

"Yes,  indeed,”  said  Great-grandmother.  "I’ll  be  waiting  for  you  | 
the  front  porch  of  our  house  with  my  daughter  and  my  little  grai 
daughter,  and  we’ll  all  walk  across  to  church  together.”  For  Gre 
grandmother  lived  just  across  from  the  church. 

So  sure  enough  the  next  Sunday  there  was  Great-grandmother  a 
her  young-lady  daughter  and  her  little-girl  granddaughter,  all  in  tf 
best  Sunday  dresses  and  bonnets,  their  prayer  books  in  their  han  ,1 
smiling  at  Mrs.  Hunter  as  Mr.  Hunter  drove  her  up  in  the  lumber!  | 
old  farm-wagon  which  was  the  only  way  the  Hunters  had  to  get  aroui  J 
Mrs.  Hunter  had  a  bonnet  on  over  her  sleek  black  hair,  and  her  di  j 
face  was  all  creased  with  those  nice  smile-wrinkles,  as  she  climbed  cfl 
on  the  hitching  block  and  started  up  the  front  walk  to  the  house.  1\:, 
was  a  cool  day,  she  had  put  on  a  warm  cloak,  her  shoes  were  shined,  a  J  e 
(she  was  a  real  country-woman  whose  idea  of  dressing  up  was  a  ptl^ 
fectly  fresh,  clean  apron),  she  had  put  on  a  big  blue  checked-gingh.  1 


■ 

apron,  nicely  starched,  over  her  coat,  and  tied  the  strings  in  the  baciio 


My  aunt,  who  was  Great-grandmother’s  granddaughter,  and  w  h 


1 

was  the  little  girl  on  the  front  porch  that  day,  used  to  tell  me,  wher  |i 
was  a  little  girl,  about  what  happened  next.  She  said  she  and  1  fca 
young-lady  aunt  were  so  astonished  to  see  a  woman  with  a  big  apr  | 
on,  over  her  coat,  that  their  eyes  opened  wide,  wide,  and  they  wcj 
just  ready  to  put  their  hands  up  to  their  mouths  to  hide  a  laugh,  wh 
Great-grandmother  said,  briskly,  as  she  always  spoke,  "Well,  gir 
would  you  believe  it!  We’ve  forgotten  to  put  our  aprons  on.  Jt 
excuse  us  a  minute,  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  we’ll  be  right  with  you.”  Ai 
then  she  hustled  them  into  the  house,  and — although  they  kept  sayii 
it  was  "terrible” —  she  made  them  put  gingham  aprons  on  over  th< 
coats,  and  she  herself  put  on  the  biggest  one  she  had  and  tied  t 
strings  in  a  bow-knot  behind,  and  they  sailed  across  to  church,  all  fo 
of  them,  aproned  from  chin  to  hem,  and  went  to  church  that  way,  wi 
Great-grandmother  looking  so  hard  at  anybody  with  a  surprised  expre  / 
sion  that  people  soon  got  the  idea  and  even  the  children  stopped  gigglin 
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After  the  service,  everybody  came  to  shake  hands  in  a  friendly  way 
h  Mrs.  Hunter  (they  knew  Great-grandmother  would  have  a  thing 
two  to  say  to  them  if  they  didn’t),  and  said  they  were  glad  to  see 
out  at  church.  And  after  that  Mrs.  Hunter  came  every  Sunday, 

I  rest  of  her  life — without  an  apron,  for  Great-grandmother  negli- 
itly  let  fall,  some  time  the  next  week,  that  it  wasn’t  really  necessary 
wear  them  on  Sundays. 

•  Well,  we  laugh  over  that  story,  but  we’re  really  very  proud  of  it. 
d  we  were  prouder  yet  when  long,  long  after  Great-grandmother  and 
s.  Hunter  were  both  in  the  old  Burying  Ground  with  tombstones 
ir  their  graves,  we  saw  another  little  incident  that  would  make  you 
tnk  that,  when  once  such  a  thing  happened  in  a  place,  the  very  place 
If  is  different,  almost  as  if  one  action  could  make  a  natural  channel 
ng  which  other  actions  like  it  could  flow  more  easily.  And  of  course 
■:hat  is  so,  it  makes  a  great  difference  what  kind  of  channels  get  made 
any  town. 

It  was  this  way.  One  of  the  families  in  our  town  was  very,  very 
Dr.  The  father  had  died,  the  mother  was  sick,  the  five  children 
atched  along  as  best  they  could,  with  what  help  the  neighbors  could 
re  them.  But  they  had  to  go  without  things  that  you’d  think  were 
;olutely  necessary. 

Not  only  did  they  never  have  good  "dress-up”  clothes,  but  they 
ser  even  had  new  work-clothes.  They  wore  things  that  other  people 
a;  d  given  up  because  they  were  too  ragged.  Their  mother,  sitting  up 
bed,  patched  them  as  best  she  could,  and  the  children  wore  them, 
hen  the  oldest  boy — he  was  a  thin  little  fellow  about  fourteen  years 
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1 — got  a  chance  to  go  to  work  for  a  farmer  around  the  mountain 
)m  us,  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  wear  but  a  very  old  shirt,  and  some 
led  and  much-patched  blue  denim  overalls,  and  his  thick  work-shoes. 
The  farmer  and  his  wife  had  never  seen  anybody  in  such  poor 
>rking-clothes  (although  they  never  dreamed  this  was  all  the  new 
ed  boy  had),  and  on  Saturday  when  the  farmer’s  wife  went  to  the 
lage  to  sell  some  eggs,  she  bought  young  David  a  brand  new  pair  of 
le  jeans,  so  stiff  they  could  almost  stand  alone — you  know  how 
ind  new  overalls  look.  The  next  day  at  breakfast  they  said  they 
re  going  to  church,  and  wouldn’t  David  like  to  go  along.  Yes, 
leed  he  would!  So  they  all  went  off  to  their  rooms  to  get  into  their 
nday  clothes.  The  farmer  was  dressed  first,  and  was  sitting  by  the 
lio  trying  to  get  the  time  signals  to  set  his  watch,  when  David  walked 
His  hair  was  combed  slick  and  smooth  with  lots  of  water,  his 
"®avy  work  shoes  were  blacked,  his  face  was  as  clean  as  a  china  plate. 

id  he  had  on  those  stiff,  new,  blue  jeans,  looking  as  though  they 
'kre  made  out  of  blue  stovepipe. 
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The  farmer  opened  his  mouth  to  say,  "You’ll  be  late  if  you  do : 
get  dressed  for  church.  We’re  almost  ready  to  start,”  when  he  s  19 
David’s  face.  It  was  shining  with  happy  pride  in  the  first  new  clot  3! 
he  had  ever  owned.  He  looked  down  at  the  blue  jeans  with  a  br(  11 
smile,  he  ran  his  hand  lovingly  over  their  stiffness,  he  looked  up  at  : 
farmer  and  said,  gratefully,  "Land!  I’m  so  much  obliged  to  you  :a 
getting  me  these  new  clothes  in  time  to  go  to  church  in  them.” 

The  farmer  sort  of  coughed,  got  out  his  handkerchief,  blew  his  nc , 
and  said,  "Wait  a  minute,”  and  went  to  take  off  his  own  nice  b’.  ;Jit. 
serge  suit  and  put  on  a  pair  of  blue  jeans.  Then  he  and  David  wall  b 
into  church  together,  and  sat  in  the  same  pew,  and  sang  out  of  1  5 
same  hymn-book,  and — though  they  neither  of  them  ever  said  a  wc  i 
to  me  about  it — I’m  pretty  sure  from  the  peaceful,  happy  expressi:) 
on  their  faces,  that  they  never  enjoyed  any  church  service  better,  in 
their  lives  after  that.  ||\[ 

So  when  visitors  from  the  city  say,  "goodness,  how  quiet  the  1|1  ( 
up  here  in  the  mountains  is!  Looks  as  though  nothing  had  ever  happen 
here  since  the  Year  One,”  we  think  "Well,  now  that  depends  on  wl 
you  mean  by  'happen.’  ”  1  \f 

J 

Note. — Mrs.  Fisher’s  great-grandmother  was  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Canfield,  who  wa 
Miss  Hawley,  coming  of  a  family  noted  for  their  devotion  to  the  church. 
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St.  James’  Parish  During  the  Episcopate  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Arthur  Crawshay 
Alliston  Hall,  D.D. 


v 


SPECIAL  Convention  of  the  Diocese  was  held  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Burlington,  June  twenty-two,  1893,  for  the  election 
“  *of  a  Bishop  to  succeed  the  Right  Reverend  William  Henry 
iigustus  Bissell,  D.D. 

Twenty-seven  clergymen  were  present  and  thirty-three  parishes 
vre  represented  by  the  laity. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Isham  Bliss,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burling- 
ti,  and  President  of  the  Standing  Committee,  was  the  presiding  officer 
(  the  Convention,  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Canfield  was  elected  Secretary. 

After  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  the  Convention  proceeded  to 
is  election  of  a  bishop. 

The  roll  of  the  clergy  and  laity  was  called  and  it  was  found  that 
i  on  the  fourth  ballot  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  D.D.,  of  the  Diocese  of 
bnnecticut  and  Dean  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown, 
Id  been  elected. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  closing  prayers  the 
invention  adjourned. 

A  special  Convention  of  the  Diocese  was  held  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
arlington,  on  Wednesday,  August  thirty,  1893. 

This  Convention  was  called  in  response  to  a  summons  of  the  Stand- 
ig  Committee  as  follows: 

"To  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  held  on  the  fifth  day  of 
ly,  1893,  it  was  moved: 

"Whereas,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  D.D.,  recently  elected  Bishop  by 
e  Convention  of  this  Diocese,  has  declined  said  election, 

"Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  Title  1,  Canon  8,  Sec.  4, 
iocesan  Canons,  a  special  Convention  of  this  Diocese  be  called  to  meet 
:  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burlington,  on  Wednesday  the  thirtieth  day  of 
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August  next  at  1 1  o’clock  A.M.  to  elect  a  Bishop  in  place  of  Will 
Henry  Augustus  Bissell,  D.D.,  deceased, 

"Therefore,  I,  J.  Isham  Bliss,  the  President  of  the  Standing  C( 
mittee,  do  hereby  summon  a  Special  Convention  of  this  Diocese  to  n 
at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid. 

J.  Isham  Bliss.” 


tt. 


The  Convention  was  then  organized,  twenty-seven  clergyr 
being  present,  and  thirty-five  parishes  being  represented  by  the  La 
and  proceeded  to  the  election 

The  roll  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  was  called  and  it  was  found  t 
upon  the  second  ballot  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  M.A.,  of 


k 


It 
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Diocese  of  Massachusetts  had  received  a  majority  of  votes  of  b 
orders  and  was  therefore  elected  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  George  Lynde  Richardson,  D.D.,  in  his  biograp  y 
"Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  Third  Bishop  of  Vermont”  has  the  following  h 
of  interest  in  regard  to  the  election  of  Bishop  Hall:* 

"Father  Hall’s  friend,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Graves,  of  New  Haven,  C 
necticut,  treasurer  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  a  devout  chur 
man,  was  allied  with  Vermont  by  many  ties,  and  it  happened  that  i 
mediately  after  Dr.  Hart’s  declination,  his  sisters,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Temple. 
Rutland,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Collins,  wife  of  the  Rector  of  Saint  Michat  ( 
Brattleboro,  were  visiting  him. 

"Mr.  Graves  asked  who  would  be  chosen  as  Bishop  of  Vermont,  : 
when  they  replied  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  in  view,  he  said  t 
he  had  heard  that  Father  Hall,  who  had  been  so  successful  in  Bost 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  return  to  New  England,  and  si 
gested  that  his  name  should  be  put  forward. 

"Mrs.  Collins  was  so  impressed  by  the  possibility  that  she  tc 
graphed  to  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Temple  communicated  in  the  sa 
way  with  Mr.  Temple,  who  was  at  the  time  treasurer  of  the  Diocese 
Massachusetts  and  a  layman  of  wide  influence. 

"These  two  men  undertook  to  consult  with  the  leaders  among 
clergy  and  lay  people  as  to  the  possibilities  of  such  a  choice. 

"There  were,  of  course,  objections. 

"Mr.  Temple  used  to  say  that  when  he  first  suggested  the  idea 
was  sure  of  being  met  by  one  of  three  objections. 

"Some  people  said,  'You  can’t  elect  him.’  Others  said:  'The  Cow 
Fathers  will  not  release  him’ — while  others  declared  that  the  'Standi 
Committee  would  never  confirm  the  election.’  It  proved,  howev 
that  no  one  of  them  was  right.  Father  Hall  was  elected  on  the  secc 


*  Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  Third  Bishop  of  Vermont,”  by  the  Rev. 
Richardson.  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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ott.  His  reply  to  the  committee  that  notified  him  of  his  election 
;  that  his  acceptance  must  wait  upon  the  action  of  the  Society  of 
it  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  Standing  Committee  in  America,  but 
died  that,  if  this  action  were  favorable  he  would  accept. 

"It  was  not  until  October  that  the  Chapter  was  held  in  Cowley, 
when  the  question  was  submitted  as  to  whether  or  not  Father  Hall 
uld  be  released  in  the  event  that  his  election  was  confirmed,  there 
;  but  one  dissenting  vote.  It  was  felt  that  Vermont  was  truly  a 
sionary  field  and  one  to  which  the  life  of  a  member  of  the  Order 
r,rht  fitly  be  devoted. 

"Father  Hall  then  accepted  the  election  in  the  following  letter: 


1 1 

H 


"Saint  John’s  House,  Oxford. 

October  3,  1893. 


’ethren: 

"I  am  now  able  to  declare  my  readiness  to  accept  the  office  to  which 
;1  Diocese  of  Vermont  has  chosen  me,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
,  (fction  receives  the  confirmation  required  by  the  Canons.  You  will 
io  don  the  delay  since  my  acknowledgment  of  your  notification  of  the 
ibtion.  This  was  unavoidable.  Besides  the  time  required  for  my  own 
:usideration  of  the  very  important  question,  a  Chapter  of  the  Brother- 
i>d  could  not  be  held  to  consider  the  subject  of  my  release  until  there 
i  been  opportunity  to  communicate  with  members  at  a  distance. 
"All  has  now  been  done  in  conformity  with  the  Statutes,  and  the 
iety  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop 
Oxford  as  Visitor,  has  formally  released  me  from  all  obligations  to 
community,  that  I  may  be  free  to  accept  your  call. 

"Begging  your  prayers  that  all  may  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
>d  of  His  Church, 

"I  am,  your  faithful  servant  in  Christ, 

Arthur  C.  A.  Hall.” 


The  services  at  the  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Crawshay 
iston  Hall,  D.D.,  as  third  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont,  were 
d  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burlington,  on  February  second,  1894,  the 
ist  of  the  Purification. 

The  services  began  with  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  at 
0  A.M.  with  the  Rev.  William  H.  Collins,  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s 
>ol  lurch,  Brattleboro,  as  Celebrant,  and  with  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  B. 
;  vidson  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  Canada,  as  Epistoler,  and  the 
v.  Henry  M.  Tarberl  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
Gospeler. 

The  consecration  service  was  held  at  1 1  o’clock,  with  the  following 
hops  officiating: 
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The  Consecrator,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Adams  Neeley,  Bishoj 
Maine,  acting  for  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church;  the  Co-Conse< 
tors,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Woodruff  Niles,  Bishop  of  New  Hai 
shire  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachuse 
the  Presenting  Bishops,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Leighton  Coleman,  Bishoj 
Delaware  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Grafton,  Bishop  of  Fond  du  ]  a 

The  Epistle  was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac;  the  Gospel 
the  Archbishop  of  Ontario,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  T.  Lewis;  the  sermon 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Delaware. 

The  Presbyters  in  attendance  on  the  bishop-elect  were  the  I 
Dr.  J.  Isham  Bliss,  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lu  i 
Waterman,  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Rev.  George  Y.  Bliss  acted  as  Bishop  Neeley’s  Chaplain  and  i 
Rev.  William  Farrar  Weeks  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Bishop  Coleman’s  sermon  was  a  scholarly  discourse  which  emj 
sized  that  a  great  trust  was  committed  to  our  branch  of  Christ’s  Chy 
when  in  the  language  uniformly  found  in  the  royal  charters  laid  u 
those  who  applied  for  them,  is  enjoined  "the  duty  of  evangelizing 
new  world.” 

In  18  53  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert’s  proposed  expedition  was  c< 
mended  to  the  English  people  as  having  as  its  chief  object:  "the  *1 
riage  of  God’s  Word  into  those  mighty  and  vast  countries.” 

It  was  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  said,  that  was  ch< 
in  those  early  days  to  be  God’s  instrument  for  evangelizing  the  ? 
World.  Yet  for  two  whole  centuries  this  Church  lived  in  this  coun 
Episcopal  only  in  name,  with  no  adequate  means  of  propagating 
faith.  Fidelity  to  the  principles  underlying  the  Episcopate  fim 
gained  its  own  reward  in  the  establishment  of  Episcopal  governmen 
the  United  States. 

"To  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  charged  with  this  sole 
trust  on  behalf  of  Christ’s  Church,  is  added  one  who  has  been  trai 
under  the  best  of  instructors  and  one  who  is  well  fitted  to  be  an  end 
ing  link  between  the  venerated  mother  and  daughter,  as  loyal  as  any 
has  ever  borne.” 

Bishop  Hall  presided  over  the  104th  annual  Convention  of 
Diocese  which  was  held  at  St.  Luke’s  Church,  St.  Albans,  June  se1 
1894.  A  brief  outline  of  the  first  convention  address  of  Bishop  I 
will  reveal  some  of  the  working  principles  which  guided  him  in 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Diocese,  and  also  point  out 
secret  of  his  rare  leadership. 

"No  reasonable  person,”  he  said,  "will  imagine  that  developn 
involves  identity  of  method.” 
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The  same  principles  under  different  circumstances  and  at  different 
5  will  be  manifest  in  varying  forms,  and  each  man,  be  he  Bishop 
iest,  must  seek  to  be  his  best  self,  not  a  poor  reproduction  of  some 
jcessor,  and  to  use  his  gifts,  whatever  they  may  be,  for  the  up- 
ling  of  the  work  which  is  entrusted  to  him  for  a  time.” 
iKs  to  Lay  Readers  Bishop  Hall  felt  that  without  this  help  many  of 
^congregations  would  have  suffered  badly,  yet  he  feared  a  danger 
til  permitted  use  should  become  an  abuse. 

"he  Canons  of  the  general  Church  carefully  guard  the  sanction 
h  they  give  to  the  ministrations  of  Lay  Readers. 

They  must  receive  a  formal  and  written  license  from  the  Bishop 
le  Diocese. 

Where  there  is  a  Rector  such  license  is  only  to  be  given  on  his 
;st  and  recommendation. 

This  license  can  only  be  given  for  a  definite  period,  in  no  case 
Sr  than  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  may  be  formally  renewed. 
The  license  is  given  for  a  particular  place. 

A  Lay  Reader  is  always  to  work  under  direction,  either  of  the 
ster  in  Charge  or  of  the  Bishop. 

.  This  applies  to  the  sermons  he  reads  to  the  congregation. 

A  special  license  is  required  from  the  Bishop  to  authorize  the 
Reader  to  deliver  addresses  of  his  own. 

ft  is  a  distinct  abuse,  he  maintained,  that  a  Parish  or  Mission  should 
charge  of  a  Lay  Reader. 

he  reason  is,  he  said,  that  apart  from  the  probable  injury  to  the 
lig  man,  without  the  grace  and  responsibility  of  Holy  Orders,  the 
dee  tends  to  lower  the  whole  conception  of  the  pastoral  office,  too 
understood  among  our  people  generally,  as  if  the  chief  work  of  the 
y  was  to  conduct  services  and  to  deliver  sermons,  instead  of  being 
ting  the  words  of  Richard  Hooker)  "spiritual  and  ghostly  physi- 
,  the  guides  and  pastors  of  redeemed  souls,  whose  office  doth  not 
consist  in  general  persuasiveness  to  amendment  of  life,  but  also  in 
rivate,  particular  cure  of  diseased  minds.” 

,s  to  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  the  Bishop  said  we  should 
re  of  anything  that  tends  to  sanction  the  idea  that  the  Sacrament 
ur  Lord’s  Body  and  Blood  is  an  occasional  rite  for  specially  devout 
ns,  an  addition  to  the  regular  Sunday  morning  service,  rather  than 
liormal  and  central  act  of  the  Church’s  approach  to  God,  the 
s  Service  for  the  Lord’s  Day,  without  taking  part  in  which  no 
tive  Christian  would  have  been  considered  to  have  properly  kept 
ay. 
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"So  far  as  I  know,”  said  Bishop  Hall,  "there  are  only  ten  parish 
the  Diocese  with  a  regular  weekly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commu 
"I  trust  that  before  long  every  parish  will  have  a  Sunday  Euch 
or  at  least  that  every  priest  will  celebrate  within  the  limits  of  his 
each  Sunday,  either  at  an  earlier  hour  or  at  the  forenoon  service, 
practice  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  afternooi 
mission  stations  at  a  distance  from  the  central  church,  I  cannoi| 
prove,  as  we  should  avoid  anything  that  would  seem  to  show  ou 
difference  to  truly  Catholic  tradition.” 

The  counsel  of  the  Bishop  here  given  in  both  these  matters  wa; 
doubtedly  at  variance  with  much  of  the  practice  of  those  days,  bi 
leadership  was  strong  and  as  the  years  passed  these  vigorously  ut 
teachings  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  rule  for  the  di( 
As  to  vested  choirs  Bishop  Hall  was  not  so  successful  in  opp 
what  had  become  a  prevailing  custom  in  the  American  Epis 
Church.  Of  women  in  vestments  he  said:  "I  cannot  think  tha 
novelty  of  'vested  female  choristers,5  at  any  rate  of  girls  dressed  u| 
boys  is  at  all  to  be  commended.  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  girl 
women  singing  in  church;  nor  should  I  seriously  object  to  the  f<,q| 
choristers  wearing  a  distinctive  dress,  if  this  be  thought  necessai.|. 
desirable,  but  then  let  the  garb  be  feminine;  to  adopt  what  by  t  di 
tion  is  a  species  of  male  ecclesiastical  attire — cassock,  cotta  and  c  -ij 
seems  to  me  a  great  mistake,  giving  in  the  church  apparent  countei  ic 
to  the  idle  but  mischievous  attempt  of  some  to  obliterate  the  distinc  )i 
between  the  sexes,  whereas  our  real  aim  should  be  in  all  ways  to 
both  man  and  woman  to  be  their  very  best,  each  according  to 
kind.” 

"Christian  education  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Chu  i 
the  Bishop  said,  "has  been  from  the  beginning  a  conspicuous  featn  a 
least  in  the  ideal  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont 

"Our  two  schools  must  be  a  subject  of  deep  and  anxious  inter*  (I 
a  new  Bishop. 


. 


"Both  have  done  good  work  in  the  past.  For  myself,  I  shall  n  | 
content  until  they  are  placed  on  a  more  truly  diocesan  basis;  the  f 
cial  responsibility  and  so  the  real  management  being  shouldered  b  tl 
Trustees;  and  the  charges  so  reduced  that  we  may  not  be  out  of 


of  the  average  Vermont  boys  and  girls,  for  whose  education,  rather  tf 


of  pupils  from  a  distance,  the  Schools  are  primarily  intended. 

"To  attain  both  of  these  objects  Endowments  are  necessary. 


for  help  of  this  kind,  even  in  comparatively  small  sums,  I  would  o 


1 


earnestly  plead.” 

During  the  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Hall  the  following  clerg 
served  as  Rectors  of  St.  James’  Parish: 


Soo 
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The.  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 
The  Rev. 


James  Curtiss  Carnahan  (1894-97) 
Henry  B.  Ensworth  (1897-99) 

S.  Halsted  Watkins  (1900-04) 
Alfred  Taylor  (1903-11) 

W.  M.  Warlow  (1911-15) 
VanRennselaer  Gibson  (1917-18) 
Sherwood  Roosevelt  (1918-23) 

John  Mills  Gilbert  (1923-25) 
George  Robert  Brush  (1926-39) 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  James’  Church  held  on  September 
:eth,  1893,  a  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  James  Curtiss  Carnahan 
): Geneva,  New  York,  to  the  rectorship  of  the  parish  with  salary  at  the 
:  i  i  of  $700  a  year  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage. 

At  this  time  the  diocesan  Journal  shows  that  there  were  8  5  families, 
communicants  and  a  Sunday  School,  including  teachers,  of  5  8. 
b  offerings  for  Diocesan  Missions  were  $37.79  and  for  Domestic 
sions  from  the  Sunday  School,  $2  5.04. 

I?  The  services  were  held  twice  each  Sunday  in  the  church,  once  every 
er  Sunday  in  the  Union  Church  at  Sunderland,  once  on  each  im- 
tant  Holy  Day,  twice  between  Sundays  in  each  week  during  Lent, 
e  each  day  in  Holy  Week  and  twice  on  Good  Friday. 

Mr.  Carnahan  had  gained  a  valuable  experience  of  ten  years  in 
int$  iness  before  studying  for  Holy  Orders. 

He  was  born  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  April  eighth,  18  58.  After  gradua- 
l  from  the  Ravenna  High  School,  he  entered  Wesleyan  University, 
idletown,  Connecticut,  in  1875. 

In  1878,  while  still  an  undergraduate  at  Wesleyan  University  he 
-  ided,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  give  up  his  studies  for  a  time,  and 
at  to  Pittsford,  New  York,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  Rand 
l  Company,  powder  manufacturers. 

In  1887  Mr.  Carnahan  married  Susan  Eliza  Sutherland.  In  18  89  he 
ered  Hobart  College  where  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1891,  being 
a  :ted  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  For  several  years  he 
lie  Is  an  Instructor  in  Greek  at  Hobart  College. 

■  The  Rev.  George  R.  Brush,  of  the  class  of  1892,  was  one  of  his 
dents  in  Greek. 

Mr.  Carnahan  was  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  at  Dresden,  New  York, 
Bishop  Coxe  on  April  sixth,  1891,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Pittsford, 
w  York,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Priesthood  by  Bishop  Coxe  on  May 
enty-seventh,  1893. 

Soon  after  his  ordination  to  the  Priesthood  he  was  called  to  the 
|erjji|torship  of  St.  James’  Church,  Arlington,  where  he  labored  faith- 
ly  for  three  years. 
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Mr.  Carnahan  was  a  scholar  and  also  a  man  of  practical  bus 
qualifications. 

In  1895  the  chairman  of  the  Diocesan  Education  Committee, 
Rev.  Edmund  B.  Smith,  of  Vergennes,  reporting  for  the  Commi 
advocated  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  in  some  parishes,  :j 
ing  that  in  the  Public  Schools  Agnosticism  was  in  some  places  op 
taught,  and  that  the  highest  Christian  virtues  were  often  practi< 
suppressed.  Mr.  Smith  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  Arlington  su< 
school  had  been  opened  during  the  past  year. 

Mrs.  Carnahan,  in  writing  of  her  husband’s  work  in  Arlington 
that  in  the  summer  of  1894  a  young  teacher  was  secured,  and 
Carnahan  and  he  conducted  a  school  in  the  lower  room  of  the  T 
Hall,  for  pupils  who  had  finished  the  grades  in  the  Public  School 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  rectorship  of  the  ] 
Gemont  Graves  such  a  school  was  maintained  for  several  years. 

This  effort  on  Mr.  Carnahan’s  part  was  evidently  not  sufficie 
supported  as  several  of  the  students  went  away  to  school  the  next 
and  the  few  that  were  left  came  to  the  Rectory  for  their  studies. 

Mrs.  Carnahan  tells  of  Mr.  Carnahan’s  ''call”  to  Sherburne. 

The  Waldo  Clement  family  of  New  York  spent  the  summer  of  1 
in  Arlington;  Mr.  Carnahan  tutored  their  son  and  his  friend  in  G 
that  summer. 

When  the  Clement  family  left  Arlington  Mr.  Carnahan  gave  the 
a  bag  of  tomatoes  grown  in  his  garden  at  the  Rectory. 

Mrs.  Clement  exclaimed:  "There!  that  is  the  man  for  motl 
farm”! 

(The  Church  of  Our  Saviour  at  Sherburne  was  erected  and  endo 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Clement  in  memory  of  her  family,  together  wit 
Rectory  and  Farm,  the  amount  of  the  endowment  being  $3S,000.( 

This  is  the  inside  history  of  Mr.  Carnahan’s  call  to  the  Church 
Farm  at  Sherburne  where  he  and  his  wife  went  in  January,  1897, 
where  he  ministered  faithfully  for  nearly  twenty-two  years. 

He  died  in  Sherburne,  Vermont,  October  twenty-seventh,  191! 
the  age  of  sixty  years  and  was  buried  in  Pittsford,  New  York. 

On  May  fourteenth,  1897  a  Call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  He 
Boardman  Ensworth  of  Brownsville,  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  to  the  : 
torship  of  St.  James’  Parish. 

Mr.  Ensworth  accepted  the  call  and  entered  upon  the  charge  of 
parish  June  fifteenth,  1897. 

During  the  interval  between  the  rectorships  of  Mr.  Carnahan 
Mr.  Ensworth,  the  Vestry  voted  to  build  a  recess  chancel. 

The  funds  raised  for  this  purpose  by  subscription  by  Mrs.  J 
Burdett  amounted  to  $1,677.80.  The  contract  for  the  work 
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rded  to  Mr.  Lyman  who  made  a  bid  of  $1,750.  The  total  amount 

I;  is  services  was  $1,912.70,  leaving  the  parish  with  a  debt  of  $234.90. 
In  May,  1899  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Hale, 
daremont,  New  Hampshire,  to  complete  the  work  of  the  renovation 
he  church  without  any  charge  to  the  parish. 

The  offer  was  made  in  view  of  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Horace  Weston 
I  mpson  of  Bellows  Falls,  to  complete  the  improvements  in  the  chan- 
ein  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Georgianna  Thompson,  provided  that 
:h supervision  of  the  work  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale. 
The  Vestry  accepted  this  offer  in  the  following  resolution: 

!' "Whereas  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Hale  has  submitted  a  proposition  for 
ilh  reseating  and  the  reflooring  of  the  church,  Resolved,  that  the  Rev. 
Irles  S.  Hale  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  carry  out  his  plans  and 
onake  such  other  changes  and  alterations  in  the  church  as  may  seem 
loiim  necessary,  provided  that  the  needful  funds  can  be  secured  with- 
it  placing  any  pecuniary  encumbrance  on  the  parish.” 

The  important  changes  included  the  removal  of  the  galleries,  the 
ii  pews,  the  high  pulpit,  the  installation  of  the  organ  in  the  chancel, 
i  r  the  refurnishing  and  reseating  of  the  church  and  chancel.  The 
ruing  and  carving  of  the  woodwork  in  the  chancel  and  sanctuary 
1 1  Is  and  the  placing  of  the  large  window  above  the  altar  were  done  by 
cal  firm,  A.  D.  Canfield,  manufacturers  of  sashes,  blinds  and  doors. 
Fries  Canfield,  a  member  of  the  firm,  son  of  Orlando  Canfield,  was  an 
x^rt  cabinet-maker  and  wood-carver,  and  the  beautiful  and  churchly 
rkmanship  in  the  chancel  and  sanctuary  was  done  by  him  assisted 
fjiis  brother,  Frank  N.  Canfield  who  was  for  many  years  a  vestryman 
r  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  Senior  Warden. 

On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  placed  the  following  inscription  in 
>i  ;s: 

"To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Memory  of  Georgianna  Thompson  this 
incel  was  finished  and  furnished.” 

1899 


The  Diocesan  Journal  of  1900  states  that  "the  chancel  and  walls  of 
church  have  been  decorated  and  the  church  refurnished  through  the 
erosity  of  Mr.  Horace  W.  Thompson  of  Bellows  Falls,  in  loving 
nory  of  his  wife,  a  former  parishioner  of  St.  James.” 

A  mural  Tablet  to  her  memory  was  placed  in  the  chancel  on  the 
:h  wall  and  a  beautiful  communion  service  was  presented  by  her 
>  sons. 

Bishop  Hall  also  mentioned  the  improvements  in  the  church  in  his 
ress  to  the  convention  in  1900,  stating  that  it  was  a  matter  for 
gratulation  and  thankfulness  that  new  churches  had  been  built  and 
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consecrated  during  the  year  at  Castleton  and  Middletown  Springs 
that  the  church  building  at  Arlington  had  been  entirely  renovated 

"For  the  supervision  of  this  work,”  he  said,  "resulting  in  one  of 
most  beautiful  and  devotional  interiors  in  Vermont,  we  are  greatl) 
debted  to  a  former  Rector,  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Hale,  of  Clarem 
New  Hampshire.” 

At  a  Vestry  meeting  on  January  thirty-first,  1900  the  follow 
testimonial  was  adopted: 

"The  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  St.  James’  Church,  Arlington, 
mont,  desire  to  place  upon  their  permanent  records  this  expressioi 
their  gratitude  and  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Horace  Weston  Thompsor 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Stuart  Hale,  of  Cl 
mont,  New  Hampshire.  To  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  generosity  1 
which  he  has  renewed  and  beautified  the  church  in  which  his  bel< 
wife  was  so  long  a  worshipper;  a  fitting  testimonial  to  her  mem 
which  is  keenly  appreciated  by  all  in  this  parish  who  had  the  plea 
and  privilege  of  associating  with  her  in  those  earlier  days  of  her  us, 
and  kindly  life.  To  Mr.  Hale  for  the  very  free  gift  of  his  time 
talents  in  directing  this  work  and  bringing  it  to  such  a  succes 
conclusion,  most  practical  proof  of  his  abiding  interest  in  the  pe 
among  whom  he  did  his  first  parochial  work. 

Signed,  Edward  C.  Woodworth, 

Secretary  for  the  Vestry /' 

The  writer  chanced  to  mention  to  a  friend  whose  childhood  ; 
spent  in  Arlington,  that  he  was  gathering  materials  for  a  historl 
the  parish. 

"I  have  very  vivid  pictures  of  the  Arlington  church  in  1895,’f 
said.  "We  were  spending  our  summers  here  then.  I  was  a  little 
about  eleven  years  old,  and  I  had  just  been  confirmed  and  had  1 
charged  by  my  rector  to  go  to  church  regularly  wherever  I  might 
I  can  remember  the  high  backed  pews.  We  were  taught  in  the  p; 
where  I  was  confirmed  to  kneel  on  the  floor  for  the  prayers,  but  J 
people  here  at  that  time  were  not  so  particular  about  the  kneeling  1 
ture. 

"When  we  girls  came  into  our  pews  we  knelt  down  and  were 
to  view.  This  furnished  some  amusement  for  the  congregation. 

"We  were  quite  fascinated  by  the  gates  at  the  ends  of  the  pews, 
it  was  a  special  thrill  to  be  the  one  to  close  and  lock  the  gate. 

"We  were  very  devoted  to  the  organist,  Mrs.  Clara  Stewart, 
led  the  choir  for  many  years.  She  was  a  very  religious  and  dev 
person.  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Ensworth,  the  Rector’s  wife,  was 
one  of  our  favorites. 
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"When  we  first  came  to  the  parish  the  church  had  not  only  fligh¬ 
ted  pews,  but  also  the  high  pulpit  and  galleries,  a  mark  of  the 
,T  rch  of  the  old  time.  A  few  years  afterward  changes  were  made, 
recess  chancel  was  added;  the  high  pulpit  and  galleries  were  taken 
n  and  the  organ  and  choir  were  removed  to  the  chancel. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  have  in  your  book  a  little  inside  history  about 
'hanging  pulpit.’  We  girls  liked  to  watch  the  men  as  they  were  at 
k  on  the  repairs  of  the  church.  We  were  particularly  interested  in 
construction  of  the  pulpit.  Charles  Canfield,  son  of  Orlando  Can- 
[,  an  expert  cabinet  maker,  was  doing  the  work,  and  was  assisted  by 
;  Frank  Canfield,  a  wood  carver.  We  did  not  like  the  way  they  were 
ding  the  pulpit  and  told  them  so.  I  said:  'You  ought  to  have  a 
aging  pulpit”  (speaking  as  if  they  ought  to  know  that  was  the 
ect  thing).  They  are  much  better  than  the  pulpits  with  posts  built 
rom  the  floor.’ 
c3  "What  might  be  a  'hanging  pulpit?’  they  asked. 

After  explaining  our  idea,  very  crudely,  of  a  pulpit  with  an  in- 
)le  support,  the  men  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  it  and  began  to 
:riment  with  the  result  that  the  hanging  pulpit  became  a  reality. 

'It  was  accomplished  by  the  placement  of  an  iron  bar  in  the  wall 
projecting  it  under  the  pulpit  for  its  support.  For  nearly  fifty 
•s  this  pulpit  has  stood  with  no  evidence  of  any  impending  disaster, 
op  Hall  was  apparently  a  little  skeptical  of  it  and  preferred  to 
ch  standing  in  the  chancel.” 

Careful  research  has  been  made  to  gain  information  in  regard  to 
Rev.  Henry  Ensworth  but  his  connection  with  the  parish  was  of 
hort  duration,  less  than  two  years,  that  little  data  is  available. 

Mr.  Ensworth  presented  his  resignation  to  the  Vestry  at  its  meeting 
day  third,  18  99  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

As  a  Vestry  meeting  held  on  June  eighth,  1899,  the  resignation  of 
Ensworth  was  accepted. 

On  February  sixth,  1900,  the  Vestry  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
wood  Roosevelt  of  Brooklyn. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  parish  at  this  time  and 
reason  for  his  decision  not  to  accept  the  call  is  stated  in  a  letter 
a  Mrs.  Roosevelt  recently  received. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  says  that  her  husband  came  to  Arlington  in  the 
ter  of  1899-1900  after  a  severe  illness. 

He  held  the  first  service  in  the  renovated  church  when  the  chancel 
added,  the  seats  changed  and  the  church  decorated. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  came  to  Arlington  through  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield, 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher’s  father. 
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When  the  chancel  was  dedicated  in  May,  1900,  the  Bishop  (Bis 
Hall)  and  several  clergy,  former  Rectors  were  present. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  called  as  Rector  at  this  time,  but  felt,  1 
Roosevelt  says,  that  he  could  not  accept  for  family  reasons. 

"But  we  never  lost  a  chance,”  she  says,  "to  go  to  Arlington, 
during  the  eight  years  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  connected  with  the  ( 
Mission  Society  in  New  York  we  always  spent  our  vacations  in  Arli 
ton,  and  one  time  spent  two  months  in  the  summer  when  the  Re< 
went  to  England.” 

On  September  seventh,  1900  a  call  was  extended  by  the  Vestr) 
the  Rev.  S.  Halsted  Watkins,  of  Calvary  Parish,  New  York. 

The  call  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Watkins  in  the  following  letter: 


"To  the  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  St.  James’  Parish,  Arlingl 
Vermont. 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"I  hereby  accept  the  rectorship  of  St.  James’  Church,  and  I  1 
enter  upon  my  duties  on  All  Saints’  Day,  November  first.  In  reach 
my  decision  I  have  sought  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  al 
can  give  me  wisdom  and  strength  for  the  work  whereunto  I  believe 
has  called  me. 

"In  full  reliance  upon  Divine  help,  and  counting  on  the  loyal  s 
port  and  hearty  cooperation  and  sympathy  of  all  my  parishioner 
anticipate  with  joy  our  work  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Faithfully  yours, 

S.  H.  Watkins.” 
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In  making  special  mention  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  vari  : 
Rectors  of  this  parish  the  object  is  not  a  perfunctory  one,  but  primal  $ 
to  do  honor  to  those  who  have  served  the  Church  in  a  country  pai  J 
which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  average  rural  parish  in  V  * 
mont. 

The  Rectors  of  this  parish  as  a  group,  too,  represent  the  average  t) 
of  clergyman  in  Vermont,  each  making  his  individual  contributi 
some  excelling  in  learning,  others  in  preaching,  still  others  as  faith 
pastors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins  was  one  of  the  rare  priests  who  was  gif' 
as  scholar,  preacher  and  pastor. 

His  ministry  in  Arlington  was  fruitful  not  only  in  the  parish  wh 
he  became  much  beloved,  but  in  the  community. 

When  in  his  later  ministry  he  sought  a  home  he  found  it  here 
Arlington,  and  during  his  years  of  retirement  he  became  a  leader 
community  enterprises  and  because  of  his  interest  and  activities 
behalf  of  the  local  baseball  team,  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  to^ 
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ter  his  death,  as  their  tribute  to  him,  linked  his  name  to  the  com- 
i  unity  baseball  field  with  the  following  inscribed  standard  erected  on 
e  field:  "The  Watkins  Memorial  Baseball  Field.” 

Schureman  Halsted  Watkins  studied  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
ew  York,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
i  1882,  receiving  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  three  years  later. 

He  graduated  from  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  Middletown, 
onnecticut,  in  188  5.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  188  5,  and  Priest  in 
86  when  he  was  an  Assistant  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Meriden,  Con- 
;cticut,  and  became  assistant  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New 
aven  in  188  8.  In  1891  he  went  to  Grace  Church,  Norwalk,  Con- 
cticut,  where  he  was  Rector  for  six  years. 

In  1897  he  came  to  New  York  to  be  Vicar  of  Calvary  Chapel. 

From  1900  to  1911  Mr.  Watkins  was  in  Vermont,  at  St.  James’ 
dington  for  four  years  (1900-1904)  and  at  St.  Luke’s  Church,  St. 
bans,  seven  years  (1904-11). 

During  his  rectorship  at  Arlington  Mr.  Watkins  not  only  succeeded 
a  marked  degree  in  advancing  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  parish,  but 
was  actively  interested  in  diocesan  work.  As  an  instance  of  his 
terest  he  joined  with  the  Rector  at  Bennington,  Rev.  Philip  Schuyler, 
starting  a  mission  at  North  Pownal,  Vermont.  While  these  two 
iests  were  engaged  in  work  there  ten  persons  were  confirmed. 

That  the  Vestry  appreciated  the  services  and  ministry  of  Mr. 
atkins  is  shown  by  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Vestry 
May,  1902. 

"In  view  of  the  magnificent  work  done  in  this  parish  by  our  Rector 
e  Rev.  S.  H.  Watkins  since  assuming  charge  of  our  church, 
"Resolved:  That  the  Vestry  extend  to  Rev.  S.  H.  Watkins  their 
:artfelt  thanks  and  assurances  of  their  hearty  support  in  the  future 
in  the  past. 

"Resolved:  That  his  salary  be  $8  50  per  annum  and  the  use  of  the 
sctory  commencing  May  1,  1902.” 

During  Mr.  Watkins’  rectorship  a  memorial  Bronze  Tablet  was 
ven  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Deming  in  memory  of  his  mother  Mrs.  Mary 
hittenden  Deming,  who  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  parish  for 
:arly  half  a  century. 

A  font  of  white  marble  was  also  given  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Judson  in 
emory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Judson. 

Returning  to  New  York  in  1911,  Mr.  Watkins  was  Chaplain  of  the 
ombs  Prison  for  eight  years,  and  was  again  in  Vermont  from  1919  to 
*22  as  Rector  of  St.  Pauls’  Church,  Burlington. 
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In  1922  and  1923,  he  was  Chaplain  for  the  New  York  City  Missi  y 
After  his  retirement  in  1930,  Mr.  Watkins  lived  in  Arlington,  anc  Ajl 
1932  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Ur  ■ 
College  as  a  tribute  to  his  work  in  the  New  York  City  Mission  anc  i 
recognition  of  his  completion  of  fifty  years  in  the  ministry  and  pri<  4  ! 
hood  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Watkins  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Conventions  of  1910 
1922  and  also  was  an  examining  Chaplain  and  a  member  of  the  Sta  - 
ing  Committee  in  the  Diocese  of  Vermont. 

Dr.  Watkins  married  Miss  Helen  Randolph  Smith,  of  New  Y 
City  and  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  who  died  in  1934.  Later  he  man  i 
Mrs.  Anne  White.  His  daughter  is  Mrs.  Edward  Cushing,  of  Tv  l|- 
Canaan,  Connecticut,  who  was  formerly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Dr.  Watkins  died  in  the  Albany  City  Hospital  on  May  twen  - 
eighth,  1938.  A  Requiem  Eucharist  and  the  Burial  Office  were  held  t 
St.  James,  Church,  Arlington,  on  May  thirty-first,  1938. 

The  following  clergy  took  part  in  these  services;  at  the  Requii  , 
the  Rev.  Philip  Schuyler,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  George  R.  Brush,  Reel  a 
At  the  Burial  Office,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Vedder  Van  Dyck,  D.D.;  the  R  . 
Norman  P.  Dare,  of  Bennington;  the  Rev.  Stanley  C.  Ripper,  and  ; 
Rev.  William  F.  Lewis,  of  Burlington;  the  Rev.  Henry  Hogg,  ft 
Granville,  New  York;  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  McCurdy,  of  Jamaica,  V  • 
mont. 

The  interment  was  in  the  St.  James’  Church  Cemetery,  Arlingt 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor  succeeded  the  Rev.  S.  Halsted  Watkins 
Rector  of  St.  James’  Parish,  entering  upon  the  rectorship  in  Mar 
1905. 

He  is  remembered  as  a  good  musician  with  an  unusually  fine  tei 
voice.  His  activities  were  especially  appreciated  in  his  leadership  of 
choir.  With  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hard  as  organist  and  Mr.  Taylor’s  musi 
talents  in  the  choir  the  services  of  the  church  were  impressive. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Mountain  Echo  of  February,  1907  that  fl 
organ  recital  was  given  in  the  church  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Congdon,  of  Bro<  *' 
lyn,  New  York,  assisted  by  the  choir. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  also  remembered  as  a  good  pastor  and  an  active  n 
sionary  worker. 

During  his  rectorship  regular  services  with  good  congregations  w 
held  at  Sunderland,  and  there  was  also  an  active  Sunday  School  tht 
The  Rector  in  1908  reported  in  the  Mountain  Echo  that  special  n 
sionary  work  was  being  done  by  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  and  that  me  r 
ings  were  held  in  the  Burdett  House  loaned  by  Mr.  John  L.  Burdc 
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,  Taylor  endeared  himself  to  his  parishioners  by  his  friendly  and  in- 
tnal  fellowship. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Adams,  of  Bennington,  who  was  then  living  in  what 
>  the  Holden  House,  but  now  the  home  of  Dr.  Russell,  remembers 
t  Mr.  Taylor  was  fond  of  dropping  in  to  see  them  and  eating  with 
:jm  in  the  kitchen. 

Other  pastors  have  found  that  housewives  rather  enjoy  the  Rector’s 
rDrmal  chat  on  the  kitchen  doorstep  perhaps  when  a  cake  is  just  ready 

I  10  into  the  oven. 

Alfred  Taylor  was  an  Englishman,  born  in  England  February  sixth, 

>6. 

He  came  to  Vermont  in  1897  and  in  February  of  that  year  became 
:tor  of  St.  James’  Church,  Hydeville,  Vermont. 

After  a  rectorship  of  two  years  Mr.  Taylor  was  called  to  the  diocese 
twa )  Connecticut. 

From  Connecticut  he  returned  to  Vermont  in  1905  to  become  Rec- 
t  of  this  parish. 

Leqa  After  a  rectorship  of  four  years  he  resigned  to  take  the  position  of 
Reknon  of  the  Cathedral  at  Albany,  New  York. 

hei  *  In  1890  Mr.  Taylor  was  married  to  Nellie  Agnes  Knapp,  of  Ches- 
ani  town,  New  York;  the  ceremony  took  place  in  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

r  e  Rev.  Fenwick  M.  Cookson  officiated. 

;aj  t  Mr.  Taylor  died  December  19,  1932. 

His  funeral  occurred  in  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Chestertown, 
w  York,  with  the  Rev.  V.  A.  Springsted  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Lock- 
vod  officiating. 

The  Rev.  William  Meyler  Warlow  began  his  rectorship  of  St. 
nes’  Parish  on  May  eighth,  1911  and  continued  his  ministry  in  the 
Irish  until  November  thirtieth,  1915. 

His  daughter,  Mrs.  Constance  May  Lyons,  of  Montpelier,  at  the 
iter’s  request  has  kindly  contributed  a  few  facts  relating  to  Mr. 
arlow’s  personal  life  and  ministry. 

Mr.  Warlow  was  born  in  Monmouth,  Wales,  and  received  the  degree 
Master  of  Arts  from  Queens  College,  Cambridge  University. 

He  rowed  in  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  boat  races  and  since  his  re- 
irn  to  England  in  1915  he  has  attended  the  annual  dinner  and  reunion 
<  the  mepibers  of  his  crew  every  year. 

Mr.  Warlow’s  first  parish  was  in  Liverpool  where  he  was  Curate 
?  the  Cathedral  Parish  Church. 

^  He  also  ministered  in  Kelso,  Scotland,  and  in  Henlow,  Bedford- 
11  ire,  and  Lincolnshire,  England. 

^  After  coming  to  America  he  took  charge  of  three  mission  churches 
^  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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Leaving  the  diocese  of  Michigan  he  came  to  the  diocese  of  Verrr  rt 
where  he  was  first  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Sheldon,  and  then  cam 
Arlington. 

In  October,  18  86,  Mr.  Warlow  married  Helen  DeBugh  Law 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  DeBugh  Lawson,  Bart.  Gattenley  Castle,  Y< 
shire,  England.  They  had  two  children,  Mrs.  Charles  Lyons,  d 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  and  Capt.  Sydney  Warlow,  Royal  Air  Fc 
England. 

Mrs.  Warlow  died  seven  years  ago  in  England. 

Mr.  Warlow  was  very  fond  of  walking,  and  while  he  was  in  A 
mont  would  climb  mountains  and  visit  people  who  hardly  ever  sa 
minister.  He  was  also  fond  of  story  telling  and  had  a  keen  sensf 
humor.  The  Rev.  Walter  Bamford  who  was  Rector  of  Zion  Chu 
Manchester,  at  the  time  Mr.  Warlow  was  in  Arlington  used  to  speal 
him  as  a  "cheery  person.” 

Mrs.  Lyons  says  that  her  father  booked  his  passage  on  the  Lusitt 
to  return  to  England  on  that  fateful  year. 

At  the  last  minute  a  newspaper  man  in  Bennington,  Verm<^ 
begged  him  to  cancel  his  passage  for  another  boat  which  he  did.  [ 

He  sailed  on  an  American  steamer  and  the  Lusitania  passed  tl 
and  they  waved.  The  next  day  they  received  word  that  she  had  b 
sunk  by  a  submarine. 

Today  Mr.  Warlow  is  eighty-one  years  old,  and  in  writing  to  is 
daughter  a  few  weeks  ago  from  England  he  said  that  he  was  quite  t 
and  so  far  safe  from  the  terrible  bombs  which  come  over  them  by 
and  night. 

He  sleeps  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  and  if  necessary  he 
down  into  a  room  in  the  basement  when  the  house  shakes  and  the 
rocks. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  tells  the  following  story  of  an  incid  fl 
during  Mr.  Warlow’s  rectorship: 

"Of  course  with  the  arrival  of  each  new  Rector  in  a  parish  an 
justment  is  necessary  between  him  and  his  parishioners — unless 
chance  he  may  have  grown  up  among  them.  But  in  all  the  years  of  4 
life  of  St.  James,  no  boy  in  the  Church  had  ever  become  a  clergyn  9 
and  returned  to  his  old  home  as  Rector.  So  that  each  new  incumb  4 
has  been  obliged  to  make  the  same  researches  among  his  new  char, a 
to  see  what  kind  of  people  they  are.  This  preliminary  exploration  s 
always  been  carried  on  with  notably  patient  good-will  on  both  sit 
the  people  of  the  parish  as  much  interested  to  see  what  kind  of  a  j 
sonality  the  new  Rector  has,  and  what  his  family  is  like,  as  they 
learn  the  ways  of  Vermonters  among  whom  they  find  themselves. 
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%"An  instance  of  this  is  a  tiny  episode  in  the  early  days  of  Mr. 
rlow’s  stay  here,  which  occasioned  much  good  natured  laughter 
ng  the  people  of  town.  Some  Arlingtonian,  interested  in  bird-lore, 
A  Dwing  a  bird  he  was  trying  to  identify,  had  stepped  into  the  side 
1  of  the  Rectory,  and  training  his  opera  glasses  on  the  tree  into  which 
bird  had  flown,  stood  gazing  up,  waiting  for  a  chance  for  a  good 
;  identifying  gaze.  Mrs.  Warlow  looked  out  of  the  window,  saw 
,  called  a  friendly  question,  'What  is  it  you’re  looking  for?’ 

'A  bird  I  don’t  know.  But  I  can’t  seem  to  see  him.’ 
mj|  'Oh,  wait  a  minute,’  said  Mrs.  Warlow.  'I’ll  help  you.’  With  her 
:  ii  1  full  of  associations  of  ideas  with  the  extremely  poor  and  ignorant 
ens  i  people  with  whom  she  and  Mr.  Warlow  had  been  working  in  the 
lion-parish  where  they  had  been  before  coming  to  Arlington,  she 
ped  up  to  the  man  with  the  opera  glass  (he,  like  most  Vermonters, 
practically  a  professional  expert  with  any  kind  of  mechanical 
pment)  took  the  glass  from  his  hand  and  explained  kindly,  'You 
)ably  haven’t  got  it  focused.  See,  this  is  how  you  do  it — this  little 
w,  you  take  hold  of  it,  so,  between  your  thumb  and  finger,  and  run 
arefully  one  way  and  the  other,  till,’  brightly  and  encouragingly  as 
dull  child  dismayed  with  a  problem  beyond  his  powers,  'all  of  a 
len  you’ll  see  Perfectly  clearly  through  the  glasses.  Just  try.  You 
do  it.’ 

"Her  interlocutor’s  jaw  had  dropped  in  total  incredulous  amazement 
le  talked.  When  she  finished,  he  closed  his  mouth,  swallowed  hard, 
:v  a  long  breath,  and  purple  with  suppressed  amusement,  said 
sandy,  'Oh,  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Warlow.  Yes,  I  see  now,’ 

Iishing  as  he  spoke  around  the  corner  of  the  brick  house  next  door, 
re  he  leaned  up  against  the  woodshed  laughing  till  he  was  almost 
weak  to  stand. 

"This  became  one  of  the  stock  jokes  of  town.  'Wait  a  minute, 
help  you.  See  this  little  screw?’  was  the  hilarious  preface  to  any  offer 
dp,  especially  to  an  extra  competent  person.  Yet  in  that  laughter 
e  was  no  resentment.  Nobody  dreamed  of  thinking  that  Mrs. 
'low  was  being  'condescending.’  Everyone  understood  the  mental 
:esses  which,  given  her  recent  experience  with  parishioners,  had  led 
"to  that  absurd  mistake,  and  so  discreetly  was  the  joke  enjoyed  that, 
ar  as  anyone  knows,  Mrs.  Warlow  was  never  aware  of  it.” 

The  Rev.  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  Gibson  was  Rector  of  St.  James’ 
sh  during  the  World  War. 

He  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  parish  by  the  Vestry  at  its 
ledting  March  eighteenth,  1917,  and  assumed  charge  at  the  services  on 
er  Day.  His  salary  was  $1,000. 
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Though  his  stay  was  short  in  the  parish  he  was  an  active  and  en 
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siastic  worker,  and  he  made  great  effort  to  maintain  the  morale  ol  ikei 
parish  in  the  time  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty. 

The  church  bell  was  rung  each  day  at  noon,  and  the  people  j( 
in  prayer  at  that  time. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson  also  made  every  effort  to  interest  lapsed  n  p 
bers  by  intensive  visiting,  pastoral  letters,  special  services  and  p  lit 
programs. 

He  cooperated  with  Miss  "Mattie’  Canfield  in  her  faithful  woi  :;er 
the  Sunday  School. 

In  an  effort  to  build  up  the  membership  he  formed  a  Boy  S 
troop,  and  acted  as  Scoutmaster  until  he  secured  Mr.  Ralph  Niche 
serve  in  that  capacity. 

He  conducted  services  of  meditation  in  Lent,  and  two  confirm; 
classes  were  prepared  during  his  rectorship. 

He  also  organized  a  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  group. 

Quite  a  number  of  young  men  were  confirmed  during  his  rector  i 

Mr.  Gibson  has  five  children,  now  grown  up,  two  of  w]pS 
Stuyvesant  and  Van  Rensselaer,  Jr.,  were  small  children  in  the  Rec 
during  his  ministry  at  Arlington. 

In  the  fall  of  1918,  Mr.  Gibson  resigned  to  take  up  work  in 
Diocese  of  Western  New  York. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Governor  Petrus  Stuyv<t  tor 
and  of  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  Patroon  of  Albany;  he  is  a  cousi 
Hamilton  Fish.  He  is  an  author,  poet  and  lecturer.  He  was  bor 
New  York  City  July,  ninth,  18  89. 

In  his  early  youth  he  belonged  to  Trinity  Parish,  New  York  f 
and  received  his  elementary  education  at  Trinity  School,  New  York  so] 

He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1911  and  eni 
General  Theological  Seminary  the  same  year. 

Later  he  was  awarded  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  for  work  in 
field  of  education. 

In  1916  he  was  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  and  a  few  months 
to  the  Priesthood  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  served  either  as  Rector  or  Assistant  in  va 
churches  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 

He  assisted  for  a  time  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
at  this  time  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Department  of  Relij 
Education  which  he  organized  along  the  lines  of  modern  educat: 
methods. 

He  was  also  connected  with  All  Souls’  Church,  New  York, 
later  he  was  Rector  of  St.  James’  Church,  Arlington,  and  of  C  jp. 
Church,  Pittsford,  New  York. 
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In  1921-22  he  was  Minister  in  Charge  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
‘feoilikers.  Here  he  instituted  the  Noon  Day  service,  organized  a  large 
ng  men’s  Bible  Class  and  introduced  publicity  methods. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  he  has  been  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Yonkers. 
During  his  ministry  he  has  served  on  various  Church  boards  and 
e  nmittees,  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  American  Guild  of 
spilth  and  the  Society  of  the  Nazarene. 

He  has  conducted  radio  "question  hours”  on  Religion  and  Life 
woi  blems  and  has  published  works  as  follows: 

"The  Faith  that  Overcomes  the  World”  (1923);  "The  Master’s 
oy S ret  of  Power”  (1931);  "Brave  Lindbergh  and  Other  Poems” 
'icho  37)  ;  two  of  his  Christmas  Carols,  "The  Bethlehem  Way”  and  "Our 
hlehem  Star  Babe”  have  been  considered  for  the  Revised  Hymnal, 
inn:  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  scholar  who  has  made  comprehensive  study  in  the 
chology  of  religion. 

The  Rev.  Sherwood  Roosevelt  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  this 
ictoi  ish  on  November  tenth,  1918  and  continued  as  Rector  until  his 
with  September  twenty-fourth,  1923. 

Ret  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  ministry  in  Arlington  was  faithful  and  efficient. 

was  a  good  pastor  and  a  leader  in  worthy  community  enterprises, 
k  ii  a  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  and  was  one  of  those 
3  were  active  in  support  of  the  campaign  to  build  the  Arlington 
uvvt  norial  School,  which  in  November,  1940  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
:ou$i  During  his  ministry  fifty-three  persons  were  baptized  and  twenty- 
boi  were  confirmed. 

On  January  2,  1920,  Miss  Martha  H.  Canfield,  a  "Mother  in 
3rk  lel,”  a  lifelong  member  and  for  forty  years  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
fort  ool,  entered  into  rest. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Vestry  on  her  death: 
iss  Mattie,”  as  she  was  known  to  all,  gave  to  her  Church  a  service  so 
ctical  and  full  that  it  touched  and  advanced  its  every  interest, 
latever  she  held  as  an  obligation  by  a  professor  of  Christianity  was 
rharged  in  its  fullest  sense,  humbly,  consistently  and  continuously. 
In  the  community  her  concern  was  truly  Catholic.  There  were 

Iie  but  righteous  restrictions  directing  the  application  and  adminis- 
tion  of  her  benefactions. 

"Citizenship  was  interpreted  by  charity  and  kindness  towards  all.” 
At  a  Vestry  meeting  held  on  October  tenth,  1920,  called  to  order 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Sherwood  Roosevelt,  the  following  resolution 
s  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Rector  be  requested  on  behalf  of  the  Vestry 
Cl  Parish  to  write  James  A.  Canfield  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Fisher  an  ex- 
ssion  of  their  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  their  more  than  generous 
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act  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Vestry  a  certain  portion  of  the  es 
of  Miss  Martha  Canfield  to  be  held  as  a  Trust  Fund  for  the  maintena 


of  the  services  in  the  parish  in  Arlington,  Vermont.  That  Mr.  Canf 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  recognized  a  wish  of  Miss  Martha  Canfieh 
of  such  force  and  obligation  as  though  she  had  made  a  bequest;  that  t 


i. 


carried  out  this  wish  with  an  affection,  and  solicitude  for  the  well  be 
of  this  Parish  which  has  deeply  impressed  its  members.” 

At  a  Parish  Meeting  held  on  November  eighth,  1920  the  follow 
resolution  was  introduced  and  carried: 

"Resolved  that  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  St.  Jar  I 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Arlington,  Vermont,  be  and 
hereby  authorized  to  sell  and  convey  the  parcels  of  land  recently  dee 


w 


to  said  parish  by  James  A.  Canfield  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Fisher 
deed  dated  September  twenty-eighth,  1920,  and  it  is  further  resol  f 
that  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustee:  it 
the  Diocese  of  Vermont. 

"The  interest  of  said  fund  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  St.  Jar 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  Arlington,  Vermont. 

"Resolved:  That  this  fund  be  known  as  the  Martha  H.  Canf®: 
Fund  to  be  thus  held  and  invested  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Diocese  | 
Vermont  for  the  benefit  of  St.  James’  Parish,  Arlington,  Vermont. 

"The  amount  of  the  fund  is  $3,000.” 
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A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Sherwood  Roosevelt  will  now  be  gn 
Sherwood  Roosevelt  was  born  in  Southport,  Connecticut,  April  ni 
teenth,  18  35.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  Brooklyn,  IN 
York,  and  in  a  preparatory  school  at  Claverick,  New  York. 

He  entered  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio,  in  1876.  He  gradua 
from  the  College  and  Theological  Seminary  in  18  80. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  in  Trinity  Cathedral,  Om; 
Nebraska,  in  August,  1880,  and  to  the  Priesthood  in  Indianapolis, 
diana,  in  the  summer  of  1881  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.  Talbot,  D.D.,  Bis. 
of  Indiana. 

From  1881  to  1896  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  Indiana  and  Michi^ 
first  doing  missionary  work  in  Goshen,  Indiana,  and  then  in  Owo 
Michigan.  In  1896,  he  returned  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  he 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  our  Saviour  from  1896  to  1902. 

He  was  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Milford,  Connecticut,  from  1902 
1908  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  City  Miss 
Society  of  New  York,  remaining  there  until  1916  when  he  returnee 
Connecticut  and  took  charge  of  St.  Peter’s  Hebron. 

In  1918  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  Rector  of  St.  James  Church,  Arli 
ton,  his  last  parochial  work. 
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n  July  twenty-first,  1879,  Mr.  Roosevelt  married  Mary  Frances 
k  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Their  children  are  Marcus  Sherwood, 
i  Talbot,  and  Calvin  Lay.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  now  living  with  her 
alvin  Lay  Roosevelt  in  Milford,  Connecticut. 

3n  October  twenty-eighth,  1923,  the  Vestry  met  and  voted  to 
id  a  call  to  the  Rev.  John  Mills  Gilbert  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
h  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year  and  the  use  of  the  Rectory, 
vlr.  Gilbert  accepted  the  call  and  took  charge  November  first,  1923. 
de  came  from  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  been  Rector  of 
t  Trinity  Church  for  ten  years. 

vlr.  Gilbert  writes  that  he  was  very  happy  in  Arlington  and  only 
because  it  seemed  necessary  for  him  to  be  within  reach  of  his 
r  as  he  was  over  ninety,  and  no  one  of  the  family  remained  but 
elf  to  care  for  him. 

M  de  says  he  recalls  with  pleasure  the  very  fine  community  spirit  that 
ailed  in  Arlington. 

Ji  dis  outstanding  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  parish  was  the 
t  he  did  for  the  young  people,  a  work  that  was  not  limited  to  the 
en  of  the  parish. 

iach  summer  he  conducted  a  "Vacation  School”  called  the  "May- 
~r  Club”  for  any  children  of  the  village  who  cared  to  attend,  and 
een  twenty-five  and  thirty  were  enrolled. 

There  were  classes  in  various  handicrafts,  simple  wood-working, 
;ning,  and  stenciling;  and  for  girls,  sewing,  knitting,  and  some 
ing  lessons,  beside  some  games  out-of-doors  and  story-telling, 
e  were  children  from  the  different  churches  including  some  Roman 
tolics. 

dr.  Gilbert  says  the  boys  were  much  interested  in  the  small  wooden 
iture,  toy  cradles,  chairs,  tables,  sleds,  etc.,  and  some  paper  knives 
Indian  heads  on  the  handle. 

pne  of  the  boys  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old  came  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
lay  and  said:  "Mr.  Gilbert,  why  can’t  we  work  like  they  do  at  the 
)ry  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon?  Then 
get  something  done.” 

rancis  Squiers,  one  of  the  boys,  made  a  wood  carving  of  the  Lord’s 
er  which  he  presented  to  the  Church  and  it  hangs  now  on  the  wall 
le  Rectory  Chapel. 

drs.  Carl  Ruggles  was  among  the  helpers,  and  she  taught  them  some 
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s  s;  while  some  of  the  other  ladies  helped  in  the  girl’s  instruction. 
21  4r.  Gilbert  himself  taught  the  boys. 

The  other  feature  of  special  interest  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s  ministry  was 
Ar“riinistry  to  the  "Silent  Churches.”  Frequently  he  held  services  at 
gate  in  the  Methodist  Church  which  was  then  inactive  and  also  at 
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the  North  Shaftsbury  Methodist  Church  without  a  pastor,  condu 
the  service  in  the  afternoon  accompanied  by  some  members  ol 
Young  People’s  Fellowship. 

He  also  conducted  bi-weekly  gatherings  during  the  winter  ii 
Community  House. 

These  meetings  were  of  a  religious  nature,  conducted  aftei 
manner  of  a  panel  discussion. 

Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  family  were  well  esteemed  in  Arlington 
they  still  are  remembered  with  affection  by  the  people  of  St.  J; 
Parish. 

When  asked  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  life  Mr.  Gilbert  modestly 
he  did  not  know  what  to  include  that  would  be  of  any  parti 
interest. 

His  life,  he  said,  had  been  very  much  the  sort  of  life  that  1 
clergymen  live,  perhaps  moving  about  a  little  more  than  some  01  ^ 
yet  with  what  he  considered  a  valid  reason  for  each  move. 

John  Mills  Gilbert  was  born  in  Chatham,  New  Jersey,  the  sc 
George  Walker  Gilbert  and  Amelia  Mills  Gilbert. 

He  was  graduated  from  St.  Stephen’s  College  in  1890  and  gr: 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1913. 

In  1893  Mr.  Gilbert  graduated  from  the  General  Theolc 
Seminary.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  in  1892,  and  tc 
Priesthood  in  1894,  by  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany. 

On  April  twenty-seventh,  1899,  he  married  Mary  Linn  Sta 
New  York  City.  Their  children  are:  Isabel  who  married  the  Rev. 
Greenwood.  They  are  living  in  England,  and  Constance  who  is 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Greenman,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Gilbert  began  his  ministry  as  Rector  of  Calvary  Church,  I 
Hills,  New  York,  in  1894. 

His  other  rectorships  were  as  follows:  Curate,  St.  Peter’s  Ch 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  1894-97;  Grace  Church,  Waterford, 
York,  1897-1900;  Vicar  Chapel  of  Heavenly  Rest,  New  York 
1900-1903;  Rector,  St.  John’s  Church,  Phelps,  1903-06;  Assistan 
Paul’s  Church,  Buffalo,  1906-09;  Rector,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Harris 
Pennsylvania,  1909-13;  Rector,  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  1913-23;  Rector  of  St.  James  Church,  Ai  . 
ton,  Vermont,  1923-192  5;  Rector,  Christ  Church,  Sharon,  1925. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  now  retired.  He  was  a  Deputy  to  the  General 
vention  in  1913.  He  is  an  author  and  has  published  the  folic 
poems:  "Christmas  Eve  in  the  City”  (Poems  1914,  Gorham  P 
Poems  in  periodicals. 
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lie  Rev.  W.  J.  Brown,  Rector  of  Zion  Church,  Manchester,  also  a 
:rs  cable  parish  with  a  notable  history,  has  on  his  own  initiative  kindly 
r'ibuted  the  following  sketch: 

Any  account  of  the  Rectorship  of  the  Reverend  George  Robert 
11  in  Saint  James’  Parish,  Arlington,  should  be  prefaced  by  a  para- 
ai  or  two  concerning  the  very  splendid  and  enthusiastic  work  of 
*”  or  Watkins  in  the  period  between  the  departure  of  the  former  Rec- 
Ind  the  coming  of  the  incumbent  who  forms  the  subject  of  this 

St.  I 


lest! 


iter. 

Doctor  Watkins  had  seen  sufficient  instances  of  the  decay  and  de¬ 
ration  that  frequently  comes  to  a  parish  in  the  period  between  the 
fng  and  going  of  rectors.  One  felt  grateful  for  all  his  forward¬ 
ing  teaching  and  preaching.  Realizing  that  the  task  of  the  next 
>r  would  be  a  very  full  and  exacting  one,  the  congregations  were 
p  to  do  all  that  they  could  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  arrival 
leir  new  Rector.  Guilds  and  parochial  organizations  were  not 
red  to  do  what  the  organizations  of  so  many  parishes  do  in  such  an 
lim,  suspend  business  or  go  into  a  state  of  comfortable  ease,  rather 
were  exhorted  to  be  up  and  doing.  All  of  this  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
le  part  of  Doctor  Watkins  and  the  people  was  bound  to  have  a 
encouraging  and  stimulating  effect  on  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
iTs  work.  Few  parishes  in  the  Church  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
1(j  .1  Arlington  in  having  such  a  devoted  and  disinterested  clergyman 
rheir  friend  and  helper  in  days  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 

(  Toward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1926,  the  Reverend  George  R. 
hi,  who  had  for  some  time  been  the  Church’s  devoted  missionary 
pastor  to  the  Missions  in  the  Lamoille  Valley  decided  to  relinguish 
vork  in  northern  Vermont  and  take  up  the  work  in  Arlington. 

.  _ing  to  Arlington  and  finding  the  Parish  not  only  eager  for  a  settled 
1  *>r  but  also  well  organized  and  ready  to  go  ahead  must  have  been  a 
source  of  comfort  and  encouragement.  The  Parish  too  must 
|  been  encouraged  with  the  arrival  of  the  Rector  and  his  family, 
^ood  wife  with  her  singular  devotion  and  varying  gifts  was  indeed 
o^llcome  addition  to  the  Parochial  family  and  the  "Brush  Boys”  with 
istan  varying  and  various  talents  were  also  of  considerable  value  to  the 
[arri  chial  set  up. 

dr.  Brush’s  rich  and  varied  experience  in  the  work  of  the  country 
k  h  not  only  here  among  us  in  Vermont,  but  in  other  areas  of  the 
rch  previous  to  his  coming  to  Vermont  gave  him  an  understanding 
tie  work  in  Arlington  that  was  altogether  vital  and  valued.  The 
foil  onary  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  had  characterized  his  work  in 
r  portions  of  the  Vermont  vineyard  were  soon  evidenced  in  the 
lgton  Cure.  Scattered  communicants  in  Shaftsbury,  Sandgate  and 
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Sunderland  were  looked  up  and  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  Cb 
and  its  privileges  and  attempts  to  maintain  services  in  these  plac 
that  the  needs  of  our  people  might  be  more  fully  met  were  accompl 
with  an  encouraging  measure  of  success. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  outposts  which  were  at  one 
strongholds  of  the  church  have  as  the  years  have  come  and  gone  be' 
places  where  the  Church  is  hardly  known.  A  good  deal  of  time  2 
good  deal  of  money  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate 
in  such  places  and  these  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  rector  in  Ar 
ton,  in  fact  nowhere  in  Vermont  are  our  clergy  able  to  do  for  the 
lying  districts  what  might  be  done  if  time  and  funds  were  avai 

The  visit  of  Bishop  Hall  to  the  Parish  in  October,  1929  was  ir 
memorable.  On  that  occasion  the  Centennial  of  the  Laying  oJ 
Cornerstone  of  the  Parish  Church  was  observed.  The  commemor 
was  preceded  by  a  banquet  in  the  Arlington  Hotel  with  address< 
the  Bishop  and  other  visiting  guests  and  the  event  was  also  markt 
the  presence  of  many  former  parishioners  who  had  returned  fo; 
occasion.  The  service  with  the  sermon  by  Bishop  Hall  on  Sunda) 
indeed  worthy  of  the  occasion.  This  occasion  was  in  many  w; 
most  fitting  prelude  for  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the  founding  o: 
Parish  which  was  observed  in  the  summer  of  1934  with  Dr.  Wa 
as  the  preacher.  The  gracious  presence  of  Bishop  Hall  was  mi 
from  this  notable  gathering  and  was  commented  on  by  many  of 
present.  One  did  feel  that  presence  though  as  one  realized  in  i 
measure  the  Communion  of  Saints.  All  through  that  observance 
was  the  continual  remembrance  of  that  procession  of  noble  souls  wl 
down  through  the  years  had  labored  to  make  St.  James’  Parish  whai 
today. 

In  1932,  a  definite  and  successful  attempt  was  made  to  mak 
Parish  more  fully  realize  its  Diocesan  relationships  and  contacts. 
Historical  Pageant  of  that  year,  written  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Caj 
Fisher,  was  a  most  worthy  and  moving  presentation.  As  the  chan 
portraying  the  early  Bishops  of  Vermont  came  upon  the  stage,  "v 
the  chancel  of  the  Church  provided  and  told  of  some  of  the  vicissi 
of  travel  and  of  their  efforts  to  reach  Arlington  for  their  visit; 
one  got  a  better  idea  of  the  work  of  other  days.  Doctor  Watkins 
took  the  part  of  Bishop  Hopkins  and  told  the  people  of  the  ti] 
over  of  the  coach  in  which  he  was  travelling  toward  Arlington  wa; 
to  bring  before  the  congregation  a  very  vivid  picture  of  Vermont 
of  earlier  days. 

During  the  Rectorship  of  Mr.  Brush  things  material  as  ws 
things  spiritual  were  continually  supplying  ample  evidence  of 
provement.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Parish  an  effort  was  begi 
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o  de  more  adequate  lighting  facilities  for  the  Church  and  the  year 
i  witnessed  the  installation  of  suitable  fixtures  for  the  lighting  of 
eihurch.  Later  on  in  this  year  the  effort  was  made  and  completed 
I  he  building  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  Churchyard.  This  latter 
io:  was  of  course  the  forerunner  of  another  effort  to  gather  funds 
which  to  clean  up  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  graves  within 
churchyard.  Nineteen  hundred  thirty  saw  the  beginning  of  a 
for  this  purpose.  This  fund  was  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  permanent 
vment  for  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  Churchyard  and  it  is 
sting  to  note  that  in  the  year  1940  this  endowment  had  reached 
am  of  $1,98  5.00.  In  this  same  Rectorship  two  other  bequests  to 
endowment  funds  of  the  Parish  should  be  noted:  the  bequest  of 
xor  Watkins  of  $2,000.00  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Parish  and  the 
q:st  of  Mr.  George  H.  Wadleigh  in  1938  of  $6,000.00  to  be  used 
*  for  the  improvement  and  alteration  of  the  chancel  or  else  for  the 
al  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Parish.  These  sub- 
ial  gifts  were  indeed  a  help. 

he  year  193  5  was  singularly  notable  for  gifts  and  improvements, 
s  in  this  year  that  a  vested  choir  took  its  place  in  the  chancel  and 
a  processional  cross  in  memory  of  Clarence  Dyer  Gilchrist,  the 
)f  his  wife  and  friends,  was  given  for  use  in  connection  with  the 


he  year  1936  witnessed  the  redecoration  of  the  Church  in  a  manner 
2ther  fitting.  The  organ  had  been  greatly  helped  and  strengthened 
r  or  so  previous  by  the  addition  of  an  electric  motor  and  blower. 
Io  more  beautiful  or  more  valuable  improvement  has  ever  been 
to  the  Parish  than  the  enrichment  of  the  Sanctuary  by  the  in- 
ition  in  1938  of  the  memorial  Reredos  over  the  Altar,  given  by 
■{  Edward  Cushing  and  family  in  memory  of  her  parents,  the 
vend  Doctor  Schureman  Halsted  Watkins  and  Helen  Randolph 
a  ins.  This  beautiful  work  carved  in  Oberammergau  by  one  of  the 
e:ed  workmen  of  that  quaint  old  city  is  indeed  a  most  fitting 
nrial  to  two  people  who  in  their  life  time  loved  and  labored  greatly 
'  he  Parish.  The  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection  which  are  so 
•ierfully  depicted  in  the  Reredos  were  subjects  on  which  Doctor 
a  ins  had  preached  a  great  number  of  sermons  and  ably  testify  to  the 
rtance  of  the  Church’s  teaching  concerning  these  things  and  how 
y  he  valued  that  teaching.  He  never  seemed  to  tire  of  calling 
e’s  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  right  belief  concerning  these 
truths.  One  looks  upon  this  lovely  work  and  thinks  of  him  in 
j  memory  it  is  set  up  and  then  there  comes  the  thought,  "He  being 
yet  speaketh.” 
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The  last  Sunday  in  June,  1930  was  made  notable  by  the  visits 
of  Bishop  Booth  for  the  blessing  and  setting  apart  of  the  large  and  c 
modious  rectory  just  south  of  the  Church  which  had  been  prese 
to  the  Parish  under  a  bequest  from  Mr.  John  Lathrop  Burdett.  1 
Burdett  family  had  for  several  generations  been  deeply  intereste 
the  life  and  work  of  St.  James’  Parish  and  this  gift,  to  be  known  a* 
Burdett  Memorial  Rectory,  was  indeed  a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
dividual  donor  as  well  as  the  former  members  of  his  family.  Spac®a 
and  generous  in  its  proportions  it  offered  ample  room  to  the  famil 
the  Rector  who  also  found  in  the  house  opportunity  for  devoting 
of  the  rooms  to  the  purposes  of  a  Chapel,  for  week  day  services  anc 
services  on  any  occasion  when  the  Church  was  not  available, 
former  Rectory  was  soon  afterward  put  on  the  market  and  in  due  1 
a  desirable  purchaser  appeared.  This  addition  of  real  property  is  no 
and  helps  us  all  to  realize  the  value  and  importance  of  a  suitable 
tory  in  the  country  Cure. 

Every  Rectory  has  its  days  of  sunshine  and  shadow  and  a 
heavy  shadow  fell  upon  the  Arlington  Rectory  when  in  1936  the 
illness  of  Anna  Brush,  the  wife  of  the  Rector,  became  apparent  t( 
Six  long  months  of  painful  suffering  and  distress  were  her  lot  en 
entered  into  the  "Rest  that  Remaineth,”  but  those  months  were  c 
acterized  by  great  faith,  patience  and  fortitude  and  her  departure 
her  family  with  some  very  precious  memories  of  an  earnest  and  1 
lived  Christian  life.  Her  courage  and  steadfastness  all  through  the 
of  her  pilgrimage  even  unto  the  end  remain  as  a  perpetual  challenj 
the  members  of  her  family  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the  P 
generally,  and  they  speak  volumes  concerning  her  quiet  and  devout 
with  all  its  care  and  interest  in  the  rearing  of  her  family  and  the  i 
she  felt  called  upon  to  do  in  her  Parish. 


IK 


A  Rectorship  of  thirteen  years  seems  like  a  very  long  one  for 
modern  days  but  for  Mr.  Brush  the  days  were  so  filled  with  work 
the  time  must  have  seemed  full  short.  Though  the  days  were  full 


the  affairs  of  Arlington  and  the  efforts  of  its  Rector  to  preach 


teach  the  truths  for  which  the  Church  stood,  yet  he  was  ever  reac  •« 
give  aid  and  assistance  in  other  parishes  whenever  the  opportunity 
his  strength  permitted. 

The  Parish  Message,  a  little  paper  which  the  Rector  publish* 
well  as  edited  and  printed,  had  a  wide  circulation  and  for  thirteen  ; 
not  less  than  one  hundred  copies  were  printed  and  circulated  each  \ 
This  might  be  considered  a  most  valuable  work,  in  fact  one  of  the 
valuable  works  of  any  rectorship.  By  means  of  this  little  public; 
the  people  were  kept  in  touch  with  their  Parish,  absentees  from  se 
always  had  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  church’s  teaching  and  tl 
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for  the  days  and  seasons.  The  work  of  the  pulpit  was  indeed 
tly  extended  by  means  of  this  effort. 

One  cannot  pass  over  the  rich  and  fruitful  rectorship  of  Mr.  Brush 
lout  recalling  the  efforts  from  time  to  time  to  strengthen  the  ties 
arochial  friendship  with  the  neighboring  parishes.  Notable  among 
e  was  the  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  Zion  Church,  Manchester, 
the  parish  in  Arlington  to  entertain  the  Diocesan  gathering  of  the 
v Ilian’s  Auxiliary  in  1928  in  Arlington. 

That  year  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
Auxiliary  in  Vermont,  and  the  gathering  in  Arlington  was  in- 
ng  and  enthusiastic.  The  expense  of  hospitality  and  the  provision 
lodging  of  the  delegates  to  this  meeting  during  their  stay  in  the 
sh  was  borne  jointly  by  the  two  parishes,  and  was  a  very  happy 
onstration  of  how  some  of  the  smaller  parishes  might  gain  for 
nselves  the  inspiration  and  encouragement  that  always  come  from 
'iocesan  gathering  of  this  nature. 

A  ministry  of  great  fruitfulness  and  zeal  came  to  its  close  in  the 
•  1939,  when  the  Rector  retired  from  active  parochial  work,  and 
i  his  family  moved  from  the  Rectory. 

Life  for  him  had  been  enriched  by  his  years  in  Arlington;  the 
sh  had  been  enriched  and  blessed  by  his  ministrations,  and  the 
)le,  with  many  of  whom  he  shared  deep  personal  sorrows  as  well  as 
,  were  also  blessed.” 


k 


nd 

■Jote. — Sunderland  has,  since  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Wadleigh 
4-1864),  received  frequent  ministrations  from  the  Rectors  of  St.  James’  Parish. 

Ir.  Wadleigh  during  his  long  ministry  at  Arlington  speaks  in  his  annual  reports 
te  Convention  of  holding  services  there  with  good  congregations,  and  also  of 
ling  a  Sunday  School.  These  services  were  probably  held  in  a  church  building 
mderland  borough  which  was  taken  down  many  years  ago. 
i  Turing  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Searing  (1888-1893)  a  Union 
(nf|:ch  was  built  by  the  people  of  Sunderland,  and  Mr.  Searing  was  active  in  this 

It,  though  at  no  time  was  there  an  Episcopal  organization  there. 

Tie  Rev.  G.  R.  Brush  in  1929  began  a  Sunday  School  which  was  held  on  Friday 
noons  after  school  at  the  Sunderland  school  house.  This  school  was  maintained 
two  years  with  an  attendance  of  about  twelve  scholars,  but  after  the  first  year 
as  conducted  at  the  home  of  Miss  Nettie  Houghton  since  deceased, 
rom  1931  to  1937  Episcopal  services  were  conducted  both  summer  and  winter  at 
Union  Church  every  Sunday,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Brown,  of  Zion  Church,  Manchester, 
Mr.  Brush  taking  the  services  on  alternate  Sundays. 

During  1937  the  Rev.  J.  Elmer  McKee,  whose  summer  home  is  in  Sunderland,  had 
ge  of  the  services.  Mr.  McKee  is  now  Rector  at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. 
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Now  that  a  review  has  been  made  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Rec- 
during  Bishop  Hall’s  episcopate  it  remains  to  record  some  impres- 
s  as  to  the  Bishop’s  relations  to  diocesan  life  and  of  his  personal  asso- 
ion  with  his  clergy. 
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Bishop  Hall  was  impatient  of  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies 
often  bluntly  rebuked  those  who  were  dilatory  in  making  their  rep 
or  who  fell  short  in  some  duty. 

From  time  to  time  in  annual  conventions  Bishop  Hall  made  defi  & 
pronouncements  in  formal  discourses  which  he  termed  "Charg 
clearly  defining  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  doctrine,  discipline 
worship.  These  Charges,  the  fruit  of  the  Bishop’s  ripe  scholarship,  v 
looked  upon  by  his  clergy  as  classics  in  theology,  and  gave  him  the  p 
tion  of  a  spiritual  leader,  not  only  in  his  own  diocese  but  in  Gen 
Convention  where  he  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  doct 
and  polity  of  the  Church. 

His  Conferences  with  the  clergy  at  Rock  Point  for  group  study 
discussion  were  rare  privileges  to  the  clergy  and  gave  opportunity 
a  better  understanding  of  the  bishop’s  habits  of  thought  and  life, 
in  particular  his  prayer-life  was  most  edifying  and  convincing. 

In  his  exegesis  of  the  Bible  the  Bishop  was  very  practical  and  help 
and  in  questions  about  the  Prayer  Book  and  its  rubrics,  and  the  canon 
the  Church  he  was  always  direct  and  clear,  and  whether  personall) 
agreement  with  all  of  his  conclusions  or  not  the  clergy  always  g 
him  their  respect  and  confidence. 

Bishop  Hall,  though  often  called  to  speak  and  conduct  missi 
without  the  diocese,  yet  often  traveled  in  Vermont  on  country  rc 
regardless  of  weather  conditions,  to  hold  services  and  preach  simply 
small  groups  of  a  dozen  persons  or  less. 

In  1911  Bishop  Hall,  feeling  that  his  health  was  being  undermir 
and  that  he  could  no  longer  give  the  diocese  the  care  which  he 
it  should  have,  especially  in  the  rigors  of  winter,  had  offered  to  resi  a 

The  convention  was  much  averse  to  this  and,  with  the  reluct 
consent  of  the  Bishop,  voted  to  elect  a  Bishop  Coadjutor. 

At  the  convention  of  1912  the  Rev.  William  Farrar  Weeks,  t 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Shelburne,  was  elected  the  first  Bis! 
Coadjutor  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  a  priest  who  had  served  in  the  diocese  for 
years  and  was  well  known  and  beloved,  being  at  this  time  Secretary 
the  diocese. 

In  some  respects  he  was  like  the  present  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Rt.  Rev.  Vedder  Van  Dyck,  D.D.,  a  good  administrator,  most  genial 
approachable  and  especially  beloved  in  the  country  parishes. 

He  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  Bishop  Hall,  a  good  pastor,  and  f< 
of  fishing  and  outdoors. 

His  leadership  was  strong,  but  he  was  humble  in  spirit. 
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c«.|  o  the  great  sorrow  of  the  diocese  Bishop  Weeks  was  stricken  at  the 

I  outset  of  his  labors  as  Coadjutor  with  cancer  and  lived  only  a  few 
:hs  after  his  consecration. 

i  iis  successor,  the  Rev.  George  Yemens  Bliss,  was  another  of  the 
Standing  clergy  of  the  diocese  at  that  time,  and  when  elected  Bishop 
ilintfthe  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Burlington,  his  first  and  only  rectorship, 
lip  egan  his  ministry  as  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  J.  Isham  Bliss,  his  uncle, 
liwas  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Burlington,  for  many  years.  After  his 
|l  the  Rev.  George  Y.  Bliss  became  Rector.  Bishop  Bliss  was  con- 
ted  as  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont  in  1915,  and  became  a 
ted  and  efficient  leader  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  diocese  of 
h  Bishop  Hall  gave  him  complete  charge. 

ishop  Bliss  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  would  start  out  with 
)f  his  missionary  priests  on  his  itinerary,  traveling  with  him  from 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  and  after  preaching  and  con- 
ng  in^  three  and  sometimes  four  mission  stations  he  seemed  still 
and  vigorous. 

;Te  Bishop  did  not  drive  an  automobile,  but  was  always  ready  to 
;  trips  with  the  missionary  in  his  Model  T  Ford,  however  uncertain 
is  in  its  movements. 

iishop  Bliss  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  at 
:ime  of  his  election  as  Bishop  Coadjutor  the  University  conferred 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
lecause  of  his  scholarly  equipment,  his  catholic  churchmanship,  and 
amiliarity  with  Vermont  traditions,  he  was  very  valuable  in  his 
mi  :  as  Bishop  Coadjutor. 

he  iis  successful  service  for  many  years  as  parish  priest  in  a  large  city 
ora  h  was  fruitful  in  giving  him  wisdom  and  judgment  in  his  wider 
of  leadership. 

lut  again  the  diocese  suffered  the  loss  of  its  Coadjutor.  Bishop  Bliss, 
nine  years  of  strenuous  work  in  the  diocese,  was  stricken  and 
in  1924. 

These  were  trying  years  for  the  diocese,  but  most  trying  for  Bishop 
who  in  his  declining  years  had  come  to  rely  on  the  calm  and 
ious  counsel  of  his  Coadjutor. 

iut  the  diocese  must  press  on,  and  it  soon  became  the  general 
tig  that  the  diocese  must  look  outside  its  borders  for  help. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


The  Episcopate  of  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel 

Babcock  Booth,  D.D. 


SAMUEL  BABCOCK  BOOTH  became  the  choice  of  the  ] 
special  diocesan  convention  for  the  election  of  Bishop  Coadj 
which  met  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burlington,  in  February,  192 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  and  of  the  Virginia  Theological  Semin 
Mr.  Booth  began  his  ministry  as  rural  missionary  in  the  diocest 
Pennsylvania.  Here  with  his  unusual  intellectual  gifts  and  his  wins 
personality,  together  with  his  inexhaustible  energy  he  had  mac 
notable  success,  and  his  work  became  known  throughout  the  dioces 
Pennsylvania. 

When  the  diocese  of  Vermont  began  to  look  for  a  priest  who  m 
be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  problems  of  this  rural  diocese,  the  nam 
Samuel  Babcock  Booth  was  presented,  and  he  became  the  choice  of 
diocese. 

Bishop  Booth  entered  upon  his  work  with  enthusiasm,  mal 
friends  quickly  among  both  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  having  from 
first  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Bishop  Hall  who  committed  to 
charge  unreservedly  the  missionary  work  of  the  diocese. 

For  seven  years  as  Coadjutor,  Bishop  Booth  loyally  and  aggressi 
carried  on  the  missionary  work  of  the  diocese,  gaining  the  confid< 
of  clergy  and  people  alike.  Then  he  was  called  to  assume  the 
charge  of  the  diocese  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Hall. 

Full  of  years,  with  his  mental  faculties  clear  and  unabated,  yet  \ 
physical  infirmities,  Bishop  Hall  had  so  far  as  his  health  permitted  c 
tinued  to  make  his  visitations  in  the  diocese  for  about  twenty  y 
after  his  health  began  to  fail.  His  last  visitation  was  at  St.  Lu 
Parish,  St.  Albans,  where  he  had,  while  at  the  Rectory,  made  a  mis 
and  had  fallen  downstairs.  Though  he  partially  recovered  from 
fall,  it  is  believed  that  it  hastened  his  death,  for  the  end  came  a 
weeks  later  at  his  home  at  Rock  Point. 

After  an  Episcopate  of  thirty-five  years,  with  the  reputation  < 
scholar  and  a  preacher,  not  only  in  the  diocese,  but  throughout 
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oitry  and  in  England,  he  laid  down  his  work  and  entered  into  the 
u er  life — February  twenty-sixth,  1930. 

After  the  burial  service  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burlington,  on  March 
;r,  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy,  and  representatives 
Tin  the  laity  from  all  parts  of  the  diocese,  the  mortal  body  of  the 
I  op  was  interred  in  the  burial  plot  at  Rock  Point. 

Bishop  Booth,  taking  up  the  burden  of  the  Episcopate,  thus  laid 
to  n  by  his  Father  in  God,  challenged  both  the  clergy  and  the  people 
fhe  diocese  to  a  renewed  and  heightened  manifestation  of  Christian 
eiice.  He  was  intensely  devoted  to  what  he  felt  was  paramount,  the 
uender  of  man’s  whole  being,  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  Christ’s  way 
life  through  the  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
i  In  his  interpretation  of  this  faith,  he  was  an  Anglo-Catholic,  and 
fas  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  method  of  the  interpretation 
he  Christian  faith,  yet  he  was  tolerant  in  his  attitude  towards  those 
>  differed  from  him. 

Bishop  Booth  cherished  the  plan  of  making  Rock  Point  a  diocesan 
e:er  where  clergy  and  people,  young  and  old,  might  come  for  confer- 
ibss,  for  fellowship  and  for  retreats. 

:  This  plan  he  was  successful  in  developing  during  the  years  of  his 
ijscopate,  and  he  was  ably  assisted  in  the  details  of  these  conferences 
r  Retreats,  involving  the  entertainment  of  many  groups,  by  Miss 
iis  K.  Wright  who,  as  secretary  of  the  Church  Mission  of  Help,  was 
E  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  girls  of  the  school  in  helping  to  provide  meals 
c  the  guests. 

Bishop  Booth  was  also  instrumental  in  the  building  of  the  Outdoor 
Itpel  in  the  grove  at  the  Point  where  he  initiated  the  custom  of  a 
fccesan  Rally  Day  each  year  for  worship,  inspiration  and  fellowship. 

On  the  day  of  Bishop  Hall’s  death,  several  members  of  the  clergy 
n  in  conference  at  Rock  Point  to  consider  plans  for  the  development 
fhhe  diocese. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  it  was  decided  to  plan  for  the  raising 
i  Centennial  Memorial  Endowment  Fund. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  fitting  time  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  diocese 
uch  an  effort  as  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  setting  apart 
Vermont  as  a  separate  diocese  was  at  hand.  The  memorial  character 
the  Fund  was  defined  as  consisting  in  raising  a  living  memorial  to 
Bishops  of  yesterday  by  the  extension  of  their  labors  and  carrying 
the  plans  for  which  they  made  such  sacrifices. 

The  Bishops  who  were  named  in  this  memorial  were:  The  Rt.  Rev. 
n  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Rt. 
/.  William  Henry  Augustus  Bissell,  D.D.,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur 
iwshay  Alliston  Hall,  D.D. 
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Bishop  Booth,  aided  by  the  Executive  Council,  the  Trustees  of 
Episcopal  Institute,  and  an  Executive  Committee  with  Hon.  Willi 
H.  Wills  as  chairman,  were  very  efficient  in  this  enterprise,  supported 
a  staff  of  diocesan  workers. 

The  results  of  this  effort  for  the  raising  of  a  Centennial  Memo 
Endowment  Fund,  though  disappointing  in  the  amount  actually  o 
tributed,  owing  to  the  financial  depression,  were  large  enough  to  w 
rant  the  undertaking  and  have  aided  materially  in  the  furthering  of 
missionary  work  of  the  diocese. 

Bishop  Booth,  by  his  forcefulness  as  a  preacher,  and  by  reason  of 
winsomeness  and  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  spiritual  pr 
lems  of  young  people,  became  recognized  as  a  spiritual  leader  not  o 
in  the  diocese  but  beyond  it;  and  for  this  reason  the  demands  made  uj 
him  to  conduct  Retreats,  and  to  engage  in  conferences  in  addition 
his  diocesan  labors,  were  beyond  his  physical  strength. 

In  1934,  the  diocese  granted  him  a  leave  of  absence,  and  he  went 
France  for  a  rest  and  while  there  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Ameri 
Church  in  Paris.  Returning  after  a  few  months  and  conscious  of 
needs  of  the  diocese,  he  at  once  began  to  undertake  the  strenuous  du 
of  diocesan  life.  Though  far  from  well  he  did  not  spare  himself,  s 
while  on  a  visitation  at  St.  Peters’,  Bennington,  he  became  ill  dur 
the  service  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 

His  sickness  proved  to  be  pneumonia,  and  after  a  heroic  struggle 
about  a  week,  upheld  by  the  prayers  of  the  diocese,  the  Bishop  ’ 
unable  to  cope  with  the  disease  and  was  called  to  the  higher  life  on  Ji 
seventeenth,  193  5.  His  death  in  the  prime  of  his  service,  so  valuable 
the  diocese,  and  to  the  church  at  large,  was  a  great  shock  to  the  dioce 
family  by  whom  he  was  so  greatly  beloved,  and  a  deep  bereavement 
his  wife  and  children. 

The  Burial  Service  took  place  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burlington, 
June  nineteenth,  where  a  solemn  Requiem  Eucharist  was  celebrat 
attended  by  the  clergy  and  lay  people  of  the  diocese,  and  the  Bishop  1 
laid  to  rest  under  the  Chancel  of  the  Outdoor  Chapel,  one  of 
fruits  of  his  labors. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 


The  History  of  the  Glebe  Lands  in  Vermont 


4  Stewart  H.  Holbrook’s  book  on  "Ethan  Allen”  there  is  a  valuable 
chapter  on  "the  Gods  of  the  Hills”  which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
’what  the  country  known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  was  like.* 
’The  country  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Connecticut  River 
I  long  been  disputed  hunting  ground  and  was  the  highway  for  battles. 
'First  the  territory  was  fought  for  by  the  Iroquois  and  the  various 
onquin  tribes. 

Then  the  French  claimed  it,  when  in  1609  the  French  explorer 
“  mel  de  Champlain  discovered  it  and  gained  possession  of  it  after  a 
:le  with  the  Iroquois. 

Tike  Palestine  the  country  was  the  highway  over  which  enemies 
ireled  and  fought. 

o;  The  French  and  English  fought  in  this  land  then  a  wilderness,  but 
•If  often  called  "the  Switzerland  of  America,”  but  finally  after 
inlirses  on  each  side  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  were  the  outcome  of 
If  victory  of  the  English  who  claimed  the  territory  in  the  name  of  the 
Tg,  and  as  the  pioneers  sought  to  settle  here  lands  were  granted  to 
In  by  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  King’s  name. 
[Holbrook  points  out  that  the  source  of  the  bitterness  and  strife  and 
I  cruel  atrocities  which  occurred  after  the  country  became  British 
Titory  was  the  fact  that  after  being  the  center  of  dispute  by  two 


ions  it  became  a  matter  of  dispute  between  two  English  Governors. 
The  Grants  began,  as  generally  accepted,  on  the  east  at  the  line  of 
Connecticut  River,  but  the  boundary  line  on  the  west  was  vague, 
n  the  English  King  himself  did  not  know  the  exact  boundaries  of 
Grants. 

It  was  like  the  owner  of  Red  Mountain  selling  portions  of  land  on 
side  of  the  mountain  to  various  persons,  making  the  deal  in  Boston, 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  location  and  extent  of  the  lands. 

In  the  dividing  of  the  property  there  would  inevitably  be  an  en- 
ichment  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 


H  «« 


Ethan  Allen,”  by  Stewart  H.  Holbrook.  Published  by  the  MacMillan  Co. 
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This  dispute  arose  because  the  western  boundary  had  not  lift 
definitely  described. 

When  Benning  Wentworth,  appointed  Governor  of  New  Ha 
shire  in  1741  by  the  King,  was  given  the  right  to  grant  unsettled  1; 
within  his  jurisdiction  he  was  guided  in  his  distribution  by  the 
chusetts  line  which  extended  west  to  an  imaginary  line  twenty  n 
east  of  the  Hudson  River. 

New  Hampshire,  the  Governor  claimed,  should  have  the  s 
boundaries.  But  New  York  objected,  claiming  its  eastern  bourn 
as  the  Connecticut  River. 

This  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  occasioned  by  the  overlapping  of  I®31 
Hampshire  and  New  York  titles,  as  Mr.  Horace  Abrams  points  out 
a  recent  article  in  the  Bennington  Evening  Banner,  "was  not  auspic 
for  the  growth  of  new  settlements  which  had  plenty  of  natural 
faculties  with  which  to  contend.” 

The  matter  was  referred  to  London  and  in  1764  the  King  acknc 
edged  New  York’s  claims,  thus  placing  Wentworth’s  grant  of  Benn 
ton  in  New  York.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  was  a  personal,  se 
interest  in  the  debate  on  the  land  question  on  the  part  of  the  gover. 
of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  for  they  were  punctilious  in 
matter  of  their  fees."* 

Soon  after  the  King’s  order  the  governor  of  New  York,  assun 
that  Governor  Wentworth  had  never  possessed  any  rights  to  grant  h 
in  the  disputed  territory,  proceeded  to  regrant  certain  lands  on  w] 
settlers  with  New  Hampshire  titles  were  already  living.'"' 

The  people  in  Arlington  and  Bennington,  much  stirred  up  by 
arbitrary  action  chose  two  men,  Samuel  Robinson,  of  Bennington, 
had  been  active  in  the  early  settlements  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gra 


it 


and  Jehiel  Hawley,  of  Arlington,  one  of  the  leading  settlers  there, 
founder  of  the  town  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  make  a  trip  to  E 
land  and  to  present  the  grievances  of  the  settlers  to  the  King. 

The  result  of  this  mission  was  that  on  July  twenty-fourth,  1767 
order  of  The  King  in  Council  was  issued  forbidding  the  Governo:  - 
New  York  to  make  grants  of  any  lands  already  patented  by  I 
Hampshire. 


*  Note. — Governor  Cadwallader  Colden,  of  New  York,  on  May  twenty-first, 
made  his  first  grant  of  lands  within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont,  and  this  j 
included  a  large  number  of  farms  already  settled  under  the  Wentworth  Grants. 

This  tract  was  patented  as  Princetown  and  covered  most  of  the  settlemen 
Arlington,  all  those  in  Manchester,  and  probably  some  in  Sunderland. 

Approximately  fifty  farms  and  the  land  on  which  Remember  Baker  was  bui 
a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill,  were  taken  summarily  from  the  actual  settlers. — Crocl 
History  of  Vermont,  pages  288-289. 
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?  This  order  issued  by  the  King  was  ignored  by  his  duly  appointed 
|;sentatives  in  the  New  York  Colony.  Had  the  order  been  recog- 

Ij  and  obeyed  the  civil  strife  and  uprisings  of  that  period  of  the 
ers  against  their  invaders  might  have  been  avoided, 
t  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
xi  controversy  which  is  familiar  to  students  of  Vermont  history. 

The  history  of  the  Glebe  Lands,  however,  is  one  which  has  an 
itnate  concern  with  the  history  of  this  parish  and  this  diocese.  A 
rl>e  in  English  ecclesiastical  law  is  the  land  devoted  to  the  main- 
iince  of  the  incumbent  of  a  church.  In  England  every  church  of 

fmon  right  is  entitled  to  a  house  and  glebe  and  the  assigning  of 
1  at  the  first  was  of  such  absolute  necessity  that  without  them  no 
bch  could  be  regularly  consecrated.  (Encyclopedia  Britannica.)  It 
lite  likely  that  when  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  were  allotted  by 
Crown  to  be  distributed  by  Governor  Wentworth  in  the  King’s 
a  e  it  was  his  intention  that  the  same  law  as  prevailed  in  England 
ii  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  should  be 
rved. 

1  :^rhe  procedure  on  the  part  of  those  who  wished  to  obtain  unsettled 
[s  in  this  territory  in  the  possession  of  the  King  was  for  the  peti- 
rs  to  go  to  Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire  (the  terri- 
now  constituting  the  State  of  Vermont  was  originally  a  part  of 
Hampshire),  and  make  their  requests  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
tion  which  they  wished  to  occupy,  and  these  grants  were  made  by 
governor  in  the  King’s  name  for  a  specified  fee. 

■  A.fter  the  conquest  of  Canada  applications  for  grants  became 
uent. 

i  From  January  third,  1749,  the  date  of  the  charter  of  Bennington, 
ierl4ovember  third,  1764,  the  date  of  the  charter  of  Panton,  Governor 
to!  htworth  issued  about  138  charters  granting  lands  in  this  state. * 

It  is  significant  of  the  king’s  intention  to  institute  the  glebe  system 
onnection  with  the  Grants  that  after  the  captions  of  these  several 
•ters  which  are  uniformly  phrased,  a  description  follows  of  the  vari- 
provisions  of  the  Grant,  among  which  in  most  charters  is  found 
following: 

"To  his  Excellency  Benning  Wentworth  Esq.,  a  certain  tract  of 
I  to  contain  500  acres  as  marked  'B.  W.’  in  the  plan,  which  is  to  be 
mnted  two  of  the  within  shares;  one  share  for  the  Incorporated 

Note. — Governor  Wentworth,  as  a  result  of  the  granting  of  138  charters  of  land 
ermont  became  a  very  large  landed  proprietor.  The  total  amount  of  Governor 
tworth’s  grants  to  himself  was  63,000  acres. — Crockett’s  History  of  Vermont, 

1,  p.  182. 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  one 
for  a  glebe  for  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established;  one 
for  the  first  settled  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  share  for  the  be 
of  a  school  in  said  town.” 


It  will  be  interesting  to  understand  why  these  provisions  in  n 
to  the  Glebe  lands  were  made  and  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
extensive  Grants. 

There  is  on  record  in  the  Diocesan  Journal  of  the  Conventic 
1823  which  was  held  at  Middlebury,  the  report  of  a  Prudential  Coir 
tee  previously  appointed  by  the  convention  to  care  for  the  tempora 
of  the  Church.  This  report  indicates  that  the  subject  of  the  dist 
tion  of  the  Glebe  lands  had  been  carefully  studied  by  Governor  V 
worth  under  whose  administration  it  took  place. 

The  following  are  some  extracts  from  this  report: 

"Governor  Wentworth  was  an  Episcopalian. 

"But  at  that  period  the  number  who  thought  like  him  was 
small.  They  were  emphatically  a  minor  sect.  Congregationalists 
up  a  large  body  of  the  colonists.  Indeed  that  denomination  was  b] 
Colonial  government  considered  and  treated  as  the  established  reli 

"In  pursuing  the  reigning  policy  of  the  age  to  promote  the  st 
ment  of  new  plantations,  the  government  foresaw  that  they  wou; 
chiefly  settled  by  the  prevailing  denomination. 

"Whatever  encouragement,  therefore,  was  necessary  in  those  pe 
for  the  introduction  and  support  of  religion  was  less  necessary  fo 
reigning  sect  than  for  the  minor  ones. 

"Their  members  constituted  an  obvious  and  sufficient  reso 
But  it  was  presumed  that  Episcopalians  would  not  be  easily  induc< 
remove  back  into  the  remote  settlements  without  some  reasonable 
and  strong  encouragement  that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain 
ministry  and  service  to  which  they  were  so  strongly  attached. 

"What  expectations  were  wanting  from  their  numbers,  needed 
supplied  in  some  other  way. 


"Accordingly,  whilst  only  one  right  of  land  was  given  to  the 
settled  minister,  who  it  was  foreseen  would  commonly  be  a  cong 
tionalist,  two  rights  were  granted  to  Episcopalians,  one  for  a  Glebe 
the  other  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gosp 
Foreign  Parts.” 


i 


i 


Vermont  is  one  of  the  few  dioceses  which  still  enjoys  in  any  1 
siderable  measure  the  benefits  of  early  Grants  from  the  Crown  t< 
Church  in  this  country. 

For  this  our  diocese  is  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  perseverance  oi 
part  of  loyal  Churchmen,  and  in  particular  to  the  Rev.  Abr; 
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D!  ison,  who  was  almost  alone  in  his  struggle  to  retain  for  the  use  of 
Ku  Church  the  lands  granted  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
faoel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Jnfortunately,  the  lands  which  were  granted  for  a  Church  Glebe 
for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  came  into  the 
ission  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  thinly 
dated,  and  there  were  only  a  few  churches  actively  cared  for  by 
larly  ordained  ministers. 

The  school  lands  had  been  generally  well  managed  for  the  public 
and  the  share  for  the  settled  minister  was  made  available  in  most 
iships  though  none  but  the  one  in  Arlington  had  come  into  the 
jssion  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 

The  Church  glebes,  however,  in  many  townships  had  been  for  many 
jje>  neglected  for  want  of  churches  to  occupy  them. 

n  view  of  this  fact,  and  it  may  be,  as  a  boon  to  educational  enter- 
d  s,  propositions  were  made  to  the  Vermont  legislature  relative  to 
Sequestration  for  the  use  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  for  the  main- 
nce  of  academies  in  this  state,  of  the  rights  of  land  reserved  in  the 
Hampshire  charters  for  the  Propagation  Society,  and  for  the  pur- 
re  of  Glebes. 

n  1785,  apparently  about  the  time  that  this  proposition  was  being 
lidered  by  the  legislature,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
tel  in  Foreign  Parts  in  England  declared  in  writing  to  members  of 
hurch  of  England  in  each  of  the  states  of  America  in  which  the 
:ty  had  property,  its  intention  to  make  over  all  the  property  it 
to  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  recognizing 
rest  dentity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  the  Church  of  England  in 
olonies. 

i’he  Hon.  Nathaniel  Chipman,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  state, 
itaii  lpted  by  the  action  of  the  Propagation  Society,  petitioned  the 
ature,  making  the  plea  that  a  society  be  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
of  receiving  a  conveyance  from  the  English  Propagation  Society  of 
ands  donated  by  them  as  provided  in  the  grants,  and  to  hold  the 
for  the  uses  as  specified. 

I  T'his  petition  was  read  but  not  acted  upon. 
ilebOn  the  contrary  the  legislature  at  its  session  in  October,  1786,  re- 
Gosf  id  that  "in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  lands  formerly 
ted  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
;,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  are  now  become  the  property 
le  citizens  of  Vermont.” 

Another  Act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1794  granted  the  Glebes 
,  0Ine  respective  towns  in  which  they  were  situated  for  the  support  of 
ious  worship,  to  be  distributed  among  all  and  any  religious  teachers 
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in  proportion  to  the  number  of  rateable  polls  belonging  to  the  respe  r 
congregations. 

This  legislation  was  opposed  in  Manchester  where  the  Rev.  D 
Barber  was  officiating,  and  a  suit  was  carried  into  the  Circuit  Cou 
the  United  States  in  October,  1798,  which  handed  down  a  dec 
declaring  the  Act  unconstitutional  and  void.  It  was  then  repeale 
the  legislature. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  in  1794  a  bill  was  passed 
viding  that  the  lands  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  G 
in  Foreign  Parts  be  granted  to  the  respective  towns  in  which  they 
situated,  the  Selectmen  being  empowered  to  obtain  possession  by  a 
of  ejectment  and  then  leasing  the  lands  "as  long  as  wood  grows 
water  runs,”  the  rents  to  be  derived  therefrom  to  be  paid  into  the  re 
tive  town  treasuries  and  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  several  s< 
districts  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  This  Act  was  a  logical  l 
of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  committee  of  the  legislature  se 
years  earlier,  but  it  was  a  distinct  setback  to  the  progress  of  the  Ej 
pal  Church  in  Vermont. 

When  the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson  came  into  Vermont  in  1 8  ( 
began  to  investigate  the  legality  of  this  Act,  and  after  consulting 
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Mr.  Anson  J.  Sperry,  a  law  student  in  Manchester  they  were  sat 
that  the  Society’s  title  remained  good. 

The  first  step  then  taken  was  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Cl 
State  Convention,  which  they  did  in  180  5,  and  obtained  the  passa 
a  resolution  directing  the  Standing  Committee  to  take  measure 
procuring  a  Conveyance  of  the  trust. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  requesting  the  Bishop  of  New  Yo  It 
take  the  Church  in  Vermont  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Sperry  also  went  to  New  York  to  explain  the  views  o 
Convention  to  Bishop  Moore. 

In  July,  1806  the  petition  for  the  conveyance  of  the  trust  fror 
Propagation  Society  to  the  representatives  of  the  Church  in  Ver  ® 
was  transmitted  by  Bishop  Moore  to  London. 

No  response  was  received  to  this  petition  from  the  authorities  i 
Church  of  England. 

In  1808  Mr.  Bronson  went  to  Canada  and  stated  his  case  to  the 
Dr.  Charles  Stewart  who  was  about  to  visit  London. 

Dr.  Stewart  was  one  of  the  Scottish  Nobility  who  had  taken  ( 
in  the  Church  and  had  gone  to  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  to 
mote  the  cause  of  religion  there.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  P 
gation  Society. 
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)r.  Stewart  became  interested  and  finally  as  will  be  noted  a  little 
was  instrumental  in  the  favorable  decision  of  the  Society  in  Eng- 

CoJ  n  1808  Bishop  Moore  again  appealed  to  the  Society  in  London,  and 
a  year  received  the  answer  that  they  could  not  consistently  make 
teyance  of  the  property  until  they  had  further  information  about 
euccess  of  a  power  of  attorney  which  they  had  given  for  the  recov- 
f  their  lands  in  New  Hampshire. 

lote. — The  Church  in  New  Hampshire,  after  receiving  its  notice  of  the  inten- 
>f  the  Propagation  Society  to  make  over  its  lands  to  the  use  of  the  Episcopal 
:h  in  America  had  taken  measures  immediately  to  procure  the  lands  belonging 
Society  in  that  state.  Soon  after  this  they  had  procured  from  the  Society  in 
nd  a  Power  of  Attorney  authorizing  them  to  recover  possession  of  the  Lands  in 
ime  of  the  Society  and  to  appropriate  the  rental  and  profits  to  the  support  of 
hurch  in  that  state.  This  the  Church  in  Vermont  had  failed  to  do.] 

it  the  General  Convention  in  1811  through  the  assistance  of  Hon. 
is  King,  of  New  York,  a  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Deputies 
isting  the  Presiding  Bishop  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Society  in 
on  on  behalf  of  the  Church  in  Vermont. 

luch  of  the  delay  in  these  proceedings  was  caused  undoubtedly  by 
trained  relations  between  the  two  countries  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
n  1815  a  more  friendly  attitude  began  and  Dr.  Stewart  who  had 
waiting  for  the  favorable  moment  came  to  Vermont  and  offered 
ke  charge  of  the  petition, 
it  a  convention  in  Arlington  these  papers  were  prepared  and  after¬ 
ass  s  sent  to  Dr.  Stewart  in  Canada,  who  that  same  year  went  to  Eng- 
isui  and  presented  the  petition  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
jospel.  The  Society  passed  a  resolution  to  grant  the  request. 

:  Yi  ’here  was  a  delay  of  a  year  owing  to  some  legal  matters  that  had  to 
ttled  and  then  in  April,  1817  the  Power  of  Attorney  with  affidavits 
received. 

"he  agents  appointed  to  serve  the  Church  in  Vermont  were  Bishop 
void,  Abraham  Bronson,  Silas  Spafford,  Daniel  Chipman  and 
V|*n  J-  Sperry. 

"hey  were  authorized  to  recover  the  lands  and  give  durable  leases, 
appropriate  such  share  of  rents  as  they  should  think  proper  to  the 
Drt  of  the  Bishop  and  the  remainder,  after  paying  expenses,  to  the 
f  the  Church. 

t  had  been  a  long  and  tedious  effort,  and  it  was  made  unselfishly 
with  none  other  than  the  spirit  of  fair-play  in  the  interests  of  the 
re  welfare  of  the  Church  in  Vermont. 

^  short  time  after  the  decision  the  agents  met  at  Middlebury  and 
he  f  aized  themselves  as  a  corporation  and  appointed  agents  in  different 
ties  to  look  up  and  lease  the  lands. 
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More  than  half  of  the  lands  were  recovered  during  the  first 
The  next  year,  however,  some  resistance  was  encountered  whic 
again  to  much  litigation. 

Finally  a  suit  was  brought  in  1818  by  Land  Agents  of  the  S( 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  against  the  Town  of  New  Have; 
William  Wheeler,  defendants,  for  the  recovery  of  the  lands  grant  I 
the  Society  in  the  charter  of  the  Town  issued  by  Governor  Went* 
November  2,  1761. 

The  purpose  of  the  Agents  in  bringing  suit  against  the  To'v 
New  Haven  in  preference  to  any  other  town  was  that  they  had  i 
to  believe  that  the  suit  would  be  strongly  defended  and  carried  t 
Supreme  Court  for  a  final  decision,  and  thus  further  litigation  v 
cease. 

The  suit  was  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  Si 
The  judges  were  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  question  as  to  wl 
judgment  should  be  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs  or  the  defendants,  i 

The  Town  then  made  application  to  the  legislature  which  appc 
an  Agent  to  defend  the  suit,  making  a  liberal  appropriation  fc 
expense.  I 

The  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Feb 
term,  1823 

There  were  three  contentions  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendani 


1.  That  the  capacity  of  the  plaintiffs  to  hold  lands  in  Vet 

ceased  as  a  consequence  of  the  Revolution. 

2.  That  the  Society  being  a  foreign  corporation  is  incapat 

holding  lands  in  Vermont  and  that  its  rights  are  not 

tected  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

3.  That  if  it  was  so  protected,  still  the  effect  of  the  war  was  t 

an  end  to  that  treaty. 

The  contentions  of  the  defendants  were  held  to  be  not  well  fo 
and  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs  by  six  Judges,  one 
dissenting. 

At  the  same  time  the  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  regard  t 
Glebe  lands  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  most  of  these  lands  t 
Church.  This  decision  was  based  on  the  technical  ground  that 
parishes  were  not  actually  and  legally  organized  and  in  possessi 
the  glebes,  the  title  remained  vested  in  the  Crown  as  an  unfulfilh 
quest,  and  this  title  was  transferred  by  the  Revolution  to  the 

These  were  test  cases  and  subject  to  no  appeal. 

Mr.  Kittridge  Haskins  in  his  address  to  the  diocesan  convent 
Arlington  in  1890  said: 
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The  beneficial  results  growing  out  of  the  suit  brought  in  the 
fill;  i  of  the  Propagation  Society  have  been  the  securing  to  the  use  of 
hurch  in  Vermont  the  lands  so  granted,  which  yield  an  annual 
ne  of  over  $3,000. 

Had  the  Church  succeeded  in  the  other  suit  the  income  added  to 
we  now  have  would  extend  the  influence  of  the  Church  into  many 
ns  and  places  now  without  it.” 

^s  to  the  propriety  of  the  litigation  so  aggressively  carried  on  by 
church  Mr.  Bronson  says  in  his  Historical  Letters: 

It  has  been  sometimes  questioned  whether  the  recovery  of  the 
onjcty’s  lands  has  not  raised  a  prejudice  against  the  Church  such  as  will 
oalance  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  them.  The  prejudice 


>me  quarters  is  indeed  considerable;  but  in  no  instance  as  I  am 
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)  i  e  is  it  so  extensive  or  so  great  as  to  operate  materially  against  the 
ests  of  religion  or  the  progress  of  the  Church. 

Whereas  by  a  little  aid  from  that  fund,  some  parishes  have  been 
ined  and  built  up,  which  apparently  must  have  been  dissolved,  and 
new  parishes  have  been  formed  where  the  friends  of  the  Church 
d  not  otherwise  have  had  resolution  to  make  any  effort.  And 
es,  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  raise  a  suitable  support  for  the 
:opate  without  some  assistance  from  this  fund.” 

Yi 


Tie  Board  of  Land  Agents  after  their  appointment  in  1823,  made 
lowance  of  $1,000  to  Mr.  Anson  Sperry  for  services  and  expendi- 
,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  convention  $1,200  was  granted  to 
'  lev.  Abraham  Bronson. 

Ir.  Bronson  explained  in  regard  to  this  grant  of  money  that  the 
business  had  been  a  subject  of  constant  labor  and  expense  to  him 
nore  than  thirteen  years,  and  had  prevented  his  acceptance  of  a 
1  where  his  salary,  instead  of  affording  him  a  bare  subsistence,  might 
a  made  his  family  more  comfortable.'1' 

f fom  1839  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has  been  a  member  of  the 
>;d  of  Land  Agents  ex-officio  and  its  president. t 

■he  other  members  are  nominated  to  the  Society  by  the  diocesan 
ention.  Sub-agents  are  appointed  for  the  several  counties  of  the 
who  collect  the  rentals  and  forward  them  to  the  treasurer. 

\\t  first  perpetual  leases  were  commonly  granted  "as  long  as  wood 
rs  and  water  runs,”  but  from  18  59  no  leases  for  more  than  twenty 
;  are  permitted  without  confirmation  by  the  Society. 


the 


Historical  Letters  of  Abraham  Bronson. 

Bishop  Hall  on  the  Glebe  Lands,  Mountain  Echo,  June,  1914. 
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The  disadvantage  of  perpetual  leases  was  that  many  lands  got  01 
control  of  the  Church  unless  surrendered  or  forfeited  for  non-payj 
of  rent. 

The  income  from  the  lands  and  from  a  general  fund  into  v, 
some  savings  have  been  placed  amounts  to  about  $3,000  a  year. 

The  purposes  of  the  Grants  were  declared  to  be  in  the  first  Pow 
Attorney: 

1.  The  use  and  benefit  of  the  Bishop  and 

2.  The  remaining  income  for  the  use  and  support  of  clerg) 

in  the  several  towns  where  the  lands  were  situated. 


: 


The  restriction  to  the  particular  towns  was  after  a  while  remov 
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the  interest  of  greater  usefulness,  and  the  income  became  a  fund 
which  grants  were  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  agents. 

Soon  after  Bishop  Hall  came  into  the  diocese  he  persuaded 
agents  to  make  over  whatever  they  assigned  to  that  purpose  in  a  1 
sum  to  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the  diocese  so  as  to  make 
responsible  distributing  board. 

In  1914  the  disbursements  were  made  as  follows: 

One  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  to  the  Episcopal  Fund 
$1,800  for  Diocesan  Missions. 

About  this  time  in  view  of  the  election  of  a  Bishop  Coad 
these  amounts  were  reversed  and  only  $1,400  given  to  the  Missic 
Committee."' 

In  the  June,  1936  number  of  the  Historical  Magazine  of 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Walter  Herbert  Stowe  has  an 
"Documentary  History  of  the  American  Church”  in  which  then 
summary  given  of  the  Glebe  Lands  in  Vermont  by  Hon.  John  Sp 
Registrar  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont  which  may  appropriately 
this  article: 

"The  Diocese  of  Vermont  still  derives  a  not  inconsiderable 
annually  from  these  lands.  From  the  beginning  the  Protestant  Ep 
pal  Church  was  unpopular  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  latej 
State  of  Vermont. 

"In  some  cases  the  500  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  S.  P.  G.  ii 
charters  were  diverted  to  the  other  churches,  principally  Cong 
tionalist.  There  were  no — or  too  few — local  Epicopalians  to  prote 

"There  were  other  alienations  also,  the  Legislature  passing  va 
acts  directed  to  the  end  of  eliminating  the  S.  P.  G.  titles  or  rights 

"In  part  by  litigation  and  in  part  by  the  local  insistence  of 
local  groups  and  interested  individuals,  the  S.  P.  G.  rights  were 
served  and  maintained  in  quite  a  number  of  instances. 


*  Bishop  Hall  on  the  Glebe  Lands,  Mountain  Echo,  June,  1914. 
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'In  1823  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ruled  that  the 
ing  of  the  lands  by  the  S.  P.  G.  was  not  invalidated  by  political 
lges  in  the  country,  but  the  revenues  must  be  devoted  to  Vermont 
>oses.  Having  established  its  rights  to  the  lands  in  a  number  of 
es,  the  S.  P.  G.  held  these  lands  for  many  years  in  trust  for  the 
:ese  of  Vermont  through  a  Board  of  Land  Grants  in  Vermont. 
'This  arrangement  went  on  for  a  good  many  years,  Bishop  Hall 
)ting  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  development  of  it  and  to 
recovery  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  'Gospel  Lands.’ 

'In  1928,  the  S.  P.  G.  finally  and  formally  transferred  them  to  the 
:ese  of  Vermont,  title  being  vested  in  the  Trustees  of  the  Diocese 
Vermont. 

'Some  $3,000  per  year  in  rentals  come  from  these  lands,  and  in  addi- 
there  is  what  is  called  the  'Permanent  Fund’  of  $11,392  which  has 
mulated  from  the  sale  of  timber  as  distinct  from  the  rents  of  the 

I) 

The  parish  Glebe  Lands  are  four  in  number,  as  follows: 

1.  R.  K.  Miles’  one  hundred  acres  on  Red  Mountain. 

Two  one  hundred-acre  Guber  lots  in  South  Arlington. 

Black  Hole  Hollow,  eight  miles  from  Cambridge. 

4.  Shakshober  rent-lands  south  of  Nichols’  farm. 
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The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
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IN  view  of  the  important  relation  which  this  Society  had 

growth  and  maintenance  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  coun 
during  the  Colonial  period  and  later,  it  will  be  profitable  to  give 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Society  and  its  early  work. 

In  the  book  entitled  "The  History  of  the  Eastern  Diocese” 

C.  R.  Batchelder  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  origin  of  1 
Society. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  quotes  from  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  D 
White  Kennett,  one  time  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  relating  to  1 
Society,  published  in  London  in  1706. 

These  papers  state  that  owing  to  the  disturbance  and  uncertainty 
the  settlement  of  the  English  in  the  new  world,  no  progress  was  m 
in  converting  the  Indians,  in  fact  religion  was  unpopular  in  < 
plantations. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  evangelization  of  the  Indi 
was  an  early  objective  among  the  early  settlers  in  New  England. 

In  1649  an  ordinance  was  passed  for  the  promoting  and  propagat 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England. 

This  was  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a  corporation  in  p 
petual  succession  known  as  the  "President  and  Society  for  the  Propa 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.” 

The  purpose  of  this  Corporation  was  (1)  to  preach  the  Gos- 
among  the  natives  and  (2)  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  for 
children  of  the  natives.  This  Society  was  under  the  auspices  of 
Church  of  England  and  supported  by  it. 

For  this  purpose  a  collection  was  appointed  to  be  made  through  tt 
the  cities  and  towns  and  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  as  the  means  \\ 
accumulating  a  fund  for  this  purpose. 

In  1661  King  Charles  II  further  provided  that  this  Society  sho 
not  only  seek  to  evangelize  the  natives  in  New  England,  and  adjac 
parts,  but  should  lay  a  foundation  for  "educating,  clothing,  civiliz 
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instructing  the  Poor  Natives,  and  also  for  the  support  and  main- 
ince  of  such  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Schoolmasters,  and  other 
ruments  as  have  been,  are  or  shall  be  set  apart  and  employed  for  the 
ying  on  of  so  pious  and  Christian  a  work.” 

i Unhappily  New  England  and  its  adjoining  parts  was  first  inhabited 
aersons  who  had  become  disaffected  toward  the  Established  Church 
ingland,  in  fact  the  reason  of  their  presence  in  these  parts  was  that 
r  had  taken  refuge  here  to  escape  suffering  for  non-conformity  at 


tie. 


> 


At  first  then  the  people  in  New  England  so  far  as  their  religion  was 
:ccerned  were  divided  into  independent  congregations. 

|  The  Church  of  England  had  no  representation  at  all  in  Boston  till 
at  1679  when  after  having  heard  the  appeal  from  several  of  the 
zens  of  Boston,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  prevailed  upon  His 
esty  "That  a  Church  should  be  allowed  in  that  Town  for  the  exer- 
of  Religion  according  to  the  Church  of  England.” 

An  Order  of  King  and  Council  was  made  to  "commit  to  the  Bishop 
.ondon  the  Care  and  Pastoral  Charge  of  sending  over  Ministers  into 
Foreign  Plantations,  and  having  jurisdiction  of  them.” 

•  However,  little  resulted  from  this  order  as  the  Bishop  of  London, 
ing  made  an  investigation  as  to  how  the  several  colonies  were 
vided,  found  that  there  were  only  four  Ministers  of  the  Church  of 
;land  in  America.  This  was  in  1675. 

fThe  author  further  says:  "At  that  time  there  was  no  Church  of 
'land  Minister  either  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Jerseys,  New  York  or  New 
,'land,  only  the  Chaplain  to  the  fort  at  New  York  officiated  in  those 
ts  till  a  church  was  opened  at  Boston;  and  soon  after  the  People  of 
)de  Island  built  a  Church  to  the  same  Purpose  and  Colonel  Fletcher 
m  Governor  of  New  York  procured  the  Assembly  to  set  out  six 
rches,  with  allowances  from  forty  to  fifty  Pounds  a  year,  for  the 
ntenance  of  Ministers.” 

Some  of  the  early  transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  under  the  revised  Charter  are  thus  described 
Bishop  Kennett’s  Tract: 


"Mr.  Patrick  Gourdon  was  sent  a  missionary  to  New  York  with  a 
ipetent  allowance  of  Fifty  Pounds  per  Annum,  or  more  if  the 
iety  should  think  fit. 

"Mr.  John  Bartow,  to  Westchester  in  the  same  Province,  with 
ty  Pounds  per  annum,  and  a  Benevolence  of  Thirty  Pound. 

"Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  to  South  Carolina,  with  the  yearly  support 
Fifty  Pound,  with  Ten  Pound  to  be  laid  out  in  Stuffs,  for  the  Use 
the  wild  Indians  in  those  parts  of  South  Carolina  where  the  said  Mr. 
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Thomas  was  to  reside,  and  Twenty  Pounds  for  his  further  Encour 
ment. 

"Mr.  John  Talbot,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Burlington  in  I 
Jersey,  was  allowed  to  be  an  Itinerant  Companion  and  Assistant  to 
Rev.  Mr.  George  Keith,  in  his  missions  and  Travels  with  an  Allow; 
of  Sixty  Pound  per  annum. 

"Mr.  John  Brook  was  appointed  to  serve  at  Shrewsbury,  Am 
Elizabeth-Town  and  Freehold  in  East-Jersey,  and  was  supported  b; 
Annual  Pension  of  Fifty  Pound. 

"Mr.  William  Barclay,  the  Church  of  England  Minister  at  Brair 
in  New  England,  had  an  Annual  Encouragement  of  Fifty  Pound,  a: 
Gratuity  of  Twenty-Five  Pounds  for  present  occasions. 

"Mr.  Henry  Nichols  was  settled  as  Minister  in  Uplands  in  Pe 
vania  with  an  Allowance  of  Fifty  Pound  per  Annum  from  the  Soc: 

"Mr.  Thomas  Crawford  at  Dover-Hundred  in  the  same  Prov 
had  a  like  Annual  allowance  of  Fifty  pound  and  Mr.  Andrew  Rud 
had  a  Reward  given  to  him  for  the  supply  of  Oxford,  or  Frankfor 
the  same  county.” 


Of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  as  missionaries  there  is  no  record  be 
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general  it  may  be  said  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Churc) 
England  under  the  direction  and  support  of  these  early  charters 
not  as  fruitful  as  might  have  been  desired. 

By  means  of  the  Society,  however,  the  Bible  had  been  printed  in 
Indian  language,  and  many  in  the  American  Colonies  were  aide< 
the  work  of  evangelization. 

However,  after  a  period  of  about  fifty  years  of  pioneer  missioi 
work  done  under  many  privations  and  in  the  face  of  much  prejudic; 
was  decided  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Colonists,  as  well  as 
natives,  that  a  missionary  society  of  larger  scope  was  necessary. 

On  March  13,  1700  a  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parlianj 
was  appointed  to  prepare  the  papers  for  the  enlargement  of  the  C 
ter  of  the  Old  Society. 

The  charter  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospe 
Foreign  Parts  was  signed  and  sealed  on  June  15,  1701. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  Char 

1.  Whereas  We  are  credibly  Informed  that  in  many  of  Our  Pla 

tions,  Colonies  and  Factories  beyond  the  Seas,  belong  pie 
to  our  Kingdom  of  England,  the  Provision  for  Ministe: 
very  mean,  and  many  others  of  our  said  Plantations,  Cole 
and  Factories,  are  wholly  Destitute  and  Unprovided  < 
Maintenance  for  Ministers  and  the  Public  Worship  of  ((lire 
and  for  lack  of  Support  and  Maintenance  for  such,  man; 
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2. 


our  Loving  Subjects  do  want  the  Administration  of  God’s 
Word  and  Sacraments,  and  seem  to  be  abandoned  to 
Atheism  and  Infidelity;  and  also  for  want  of  Learned  and 
Orthodox  Ministers  to  instruct  our  said  Loving  Subjects  in 
the  Principles  of  True  Religion,  divers  Romish  Priests  and 
Jesuits  are  the  more  encouraged  to  pervert  and  draw  over 
Our  said  Loving  Subjects  to  Popish  Superstitition  and 
Idolatry. 

And  whereas  we  think  it  our  Duty,  as  much  as  in  Us  lies,  to 
promote  the  Glory  of  God,  by  the  Instruction  of  our  Peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Christian  Religion;  and  that  it  will  be  highly  con¬ 
ducive  for  accomplishing  those  Ends,  that  a  Sufficient  Main¬ 
tenance  be  provided  for  an  Orthodox  Clergy  to  live  amongst 
them,  and  that  such  other  Provision  be  made  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.” 


Then  follows  the  declaration  of  the  appointment  of  the  member- 
i  of  the  Corporation  to  be  known  as  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.” 

The  charter  further  provides  that  these  members  and  their  succes- 
>  shall  provide  for  the  better  Support  and  Maintenance  of  an  Ortho- 
c  Clergy  in  Foreign  Parts  by  the  granting  of  Lands,  Tenements,  etc., 
a  term  of  years. 

The  Society  is  empowered  to  take  Subscriptions  and  to  collect  such 
nies  as  shall  be  contributed  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  Society,  according  to  the 
ort  of  Governor  Dudley  there  were  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  about 
00  people  and  no  congregation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  Massachusetts  there  were  about  70,000  people  supplied  with 
ngregationalist  Ministers  and  Schools. 

C  There  was  one  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
des  was  the  rector.  Six  hundred  persons  attended  divine  service  and 
ispe  0  the  Holy  Communion.  In  New  Hampshire  there  was  a  popula- 
n  of  about  3,000,  generally  supplied  with  Congregationalist  minis- 
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In  what  now  constitutes  Rhode  Island  there  were  about  10,000 
)ple,  and  there  was  an  Episcopal  Church  at  Newport. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lockyer  was  the  minister. 

About  150  people  attended  the  services  and  30  the  Communion. 
There  were,  however,  in  various  towns  many  people  attached  to  the 
f(Jiurch  of  England  who  would  gladly  have  received  its  ministrations, 
jiiii  In  1702  the  Society  appointed  the  Rev.  George  Keith  and  the  Rev. 
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Patrick  Gordon  to  travel  through  the  Colonies  as  their  emissaries 
proclaiming  the  Orthodox  faith. 

The  mission  of  these  representatives  from  England  was  frau 
with  difficulties  that  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  owing  to 
prejudice  against  the  Church  of  England  by  Quakers  and  Separat 
who  were  largely  represented  in  the  communities  and  large  centers 
New  England.  The  attitude  of  the  Clergy  from  the  Propagat 
Society  was  hardly  one  of  appeasement,  as  they  met  opposition  to  tl 
preaching  of  Anglican  doctrines  with  unfaltering  and  uncompror 
ing  loyalty  to  the  faith  which  they  had  been  sent  forth  to  propagate 
However  misguided  these  clergymen  of  those  pre-revolutionary  c 
were,  they  at  any  rate  took  a  stand  which  ultimately  commanded  ’  \ 
respect  of  those  who  sincerely  desired  the  advancement  of  the  best  J 
terests  of  the  people 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  d 


ing  the  Colonial  period  was  the  beneficiary  of  many  grants  of  land  [. 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  the  income  from  these  lands  L 
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II 


was  transferred  to  the  Church  in  the  diocese  where  they  were  situated  or 

The  Society  also  furnished  the  salaries  for  many  of  those  e;  er 
clergymen  who  were  willing  to  face  hardships  and  persecution  to  \ 
plant  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  England  in  i 
new  land  of  liberty. 

In  the  period  of  fifty  or  more  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  lr 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  paid  the  salaries  of  the  n  rc 
sionaries  who  were  sent  from  England  and  who  first  established 
maintained  congregations  in  various  parts  of  New  England. 
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Due  to  the  dominance  of  Puritan  and  Separatist  sentiment  in  N  t 
England  communities,  and  also  to  the  unfriendly  attitude  of 
Colonists  toward  England  at  this  time  these  Church  of  England  cler  je 
men,  very  many  of  them  sympathetic  to  the  Crown,  were  looked  u] 
as  ecclesiastical  intruders  and  their  progress  in  establishing  the  Anglk  n 
faith  was  attended  with  hardships  and  persecutions. 

Note. — See  chapter  on:  “The  History  of  the  Glebe  Lands.” 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

St.  James’  Churchyard 

By  Horace  Mills  Abrams 


> 


F  those  who  travel  Route  7,  many  note  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  little,  Old  Churchyard  of  St.  James’,  Arlington,  and  some 
of  the  more  discerning  stop  to  gain  better  acquaintance.  Older 
many  years  than  the  church  building  itself,  the  churchyard  with  its 
ie-covered  stone  wall  and  fine  trees  at  its  gate,  yet  nestles  in  the 
itecting  shadow  of  the  church.  This  cemetery  has  an  interesting 
&  tory  coupled  with  its  beauty,  and  as  this  history  leads  to  a  better 
demanding  of  Arlington,  some  of  the  story  will  be  briefly  given. 
Those  who  settled  Arlington  were  many  of  them  Episcopalians. 
1111  te  primary  cause  of  their  migration  was  rebellion  against  the  services 
ich  they  were  compelled  to  attend  in  Connecticut.  It  was  therefore 
ural  that  the  town  charter  made  provision  for  the  support  of  a 
■  ilirch  and  minister  agreeable  to  the  settlers.  Rev.  Frederick' A.  Wad- 
h,  one  time  Rector  of  St.  James’  and  probably  Arlington’s  best 


torian  says — "The  public  rights,  set  apart  by  the  town  charter, 
•'  re  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  constitute  ample  endowment — provided 
fthing  like  fairness  were  used  in  selecting  the  lots.  To  Captain 
er  liel  Hawley,  leader  of  the  emigration,  therefore,  the  care  and  pro- 
w  ting  of  these  rights  was  entrusted”  by  vote  of  the  proprietors  in  the 
ing  of  1764  at  the  same  meeting  in  which  Hawley  was  elected  the 
vn’s  first  moderator.  "In  1765,  by  vote,  the  proprietors  set  apart  a 
>t  of  about  14  acres,  3  of  which  should  be  a  churchyard  and  public 
;en,  the  remainder  as  part  of  the  glebe  evidently  intended  as  a  place 

•  the  church  and  ministerial  residence.”  The  selection  of  this  plot 
the  center  of  the  village  in  such  an  attractive  site  is  another  debt — 
2  probably  not  appreciated  by  modern  men  of  business — which  those 
10  love  Arlington  owe  to  Jehiel  Hawley  and  his  far-sighted  interest. 

In  some  manner,  not  now  known,  much  of  this  plot  was  con- 
:ated  and  sold,  with  the  exception  of  the  north-east  acre  reserved 

*  burial  of  the  dead.”  What  attractiveness  was  lost  to  Arlington 
len  Hawley’s  original  plan  of  making  these  14  central  acres  a 
ommon”  was  swept  aside! 
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Most  people  assume  that  because  of  the  logical  location  of  the  chi 
next  to  the  burying  ground,  they  were  always  intended  to  be  that  v;  8K 
That  is  only  partially  true.  They  have  grown  up  together  for  ov  fl 
century,  but  when  in  1784,  after  many  delays  occasioned  by  the  ev  iiw 
of  history  preceding,  the  question  of  location  of  the  church  built  to: 
came  up,  another  location  was  selected.  Wadleigh  says — "Having  l 
excluded  from  the  public  ground  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  timber 
on  a  glebe  lot  was  drawn  to  a  place  about  half  way  between  1  lar 
Arlington  and  West  Arlington.  A  conference  with  Gov.  Chitteni  {t. 
and  with  the  counsel  of  Lemuel  Buck,  Esq.  who  lived  as  far  disi  lie 
as  any  person,  led  to  reconsideration,  and  it  was  voted  to  build  Jr 
church  by  a  stake  to  be  set  by  the  Governor  south  of  the  church  ya 
So  the  church  came  back  to  the  approximate  site  that  wise  old  Je  in 
Hawley  intended  it  to  occupy.  How  many  churches  can  point  to  1 
ing  their  locations  selected  by  the  founder  of  both  the  town  and  chi 
and  by  the  highest  officer  in  their  civil  government? 

Not  only  has  the  originally  planned  location  of  the  church  Is  [en 
moved  but  also  that  of  the  burying  ground  itself.  It  originally 
tended  somewhat  farther  east  toward  the  state  road  than  at  pres  b 
Just  when  the  east  boundary  was  moved  back  is  uncertain  now  anc 
record  exists  as  to  those  who  were  laid  in  the  ground  now  a  part  of 
road  to  the  church.  Our  Vermont  ancestors  of  those  colonial  times 
neither  the  affluence  nor  time  to  mark  the  resting  places  of  their  c  in; 
with  inscribed  stones.  Rough  field  stones  upended  at  head  and  3  ii 
marked  many  graves,  while  others  lacked  even  this  identificat 
Probably  many  of  the  early  settlers  whose  graves  are  now  unkm 
were  among  those  who  could  not  be  identified  when  others  were 
moved  inside  the  existing  boundaries.  A  number  of  interesting  sto 
too  long  to  relate  here,  are  told  about  this  readjustment  by  o|ed 
Arlingtonians. 

In  any  case  Arlington  is  somewhat  unique  among  New  Engl 
towns  in  that  so  many  who  did  so  much  for  her  in  her  early  d'ln 
passed  on  to  find  their  last  abode  in  even  newer  settlements  furl 
North.  Some  like  Jehiel  Hawley  were  Tories  and  though  invitee 
return  after  Saratoga  did  not  do  so.  In  others  the  migratory  insti  in 
which  brought  them  to  Arlington  originally  proved  too  strong  and  t 
moved  to  newer  settlements.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Da 


Castle,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  four  different  Verrri  I- 
towns,  Ethan  Allen,  Mathew  Lyons,  Governor  Chittenden  and  m 
other  notable  Vermonters.  Some,  like  Remember  Baker,  to  whoi  il 
memorial  has  been  erected  (1941)  met  untimely  deaths  in  line  of  d  oc 
to  the  new  republic  elsewhere  and  never  returned  to  their  home.  H 
ever,  many  of  Arlington’s  early  notables  still  watch  its  progress  f) 
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cai  James’  Churchyard.  The  earliest  remaining  stone  is  that  of  Amos 
^  nard  who  died  December  eighth,  1777.  Many  of  Ethan  Allen’s 
2n  Mountain  Boys,  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  lie  beneath  the 
e  waving  flags,  which  spot  the  green  lawn.  Just  within  and  to  the 
t  of  the  evergreen  shaded  gate  is  the  mossy  stone  of  Mary  Lyons, 
:  of  Mathew  Lyons  the  bull-necked  Irish  contemporary  and 
;hbor  of  Ethan  Allen  and  Thomas  Chittenden.  Not  much  is  known 
diary  but  not  the  least  of  her  husband’s  achievements  was  that  of 
tet  ig  the  only  man  to  ever  represent  successively — and  successfully — in 
lis  shington,  the  people  of  three  different  states. 

A  recent  publication  states  that  Mary  Brownson,  Ethan  Allen’s  first 
3  was  buried  in  Sunderland.  In  fact,  both  she  and  two  of  the  lusty 
j;  an’s  children,  Joseph  and  Mary,  are  buried  in  St.  James’.  The 
:t  location  of  their  graves  was  lost  in  the  moving  mentioned  above, 
ck  vever,  a  stone  to  their  memory  was  erected  by  Mr.  Jesse  Burdett  on 
Burdett  lot  near  the  center  of  the  yard.  A  young  college  graduate- 
genitor  of  Miss  Hermione  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Canfield  of  Manchester, 
Ethan  Allen’s  secretary  while  the  latter  was  producing  his  "Oracle 
res  Leason”  in  Sunderland.  Mary  Brownson  was  not  noted  for  tender- 
d S  of  tongue  nor  was  young  Hitchcock  over  assiduous  in  the  matter 
work.  Hitchcock’s  friends  were  wont  to  remark  after  Mary’s 
Ji  that  they  never  saw  him  work  so  hard  or  so  willingly  as  when 
>ing  to  carry  Mary’s  body  from  Sunderland  to  St.  James’  Church 
d  i  in  February,  1785. 

cad  Mr.  Jesse  Burdett,  for  many  years  Vice-President  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  & 
kn  R.  railroad,  had  his  summer  home  in  the  present  Rectory.  Both  he 
Mrs.  Burdett  and  their  son  John  Lathrop  Burdett,  at  one  time  Pay- 
ter  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  railroad,  were  among  Arlington’s 
ted  people. 

Near  the  northeast  corner  stands  a  pure  white  marble  cross  of  beau- 
tlly  modest  simplicity  and  proportions  marking  the  graves  of 
ureman  Halsted  Watkins  and  his  wife  Helen.  The  work  of  Rev. 
Watkins  and  his  wife  are  better  told  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Not  far  away  is  also  the  resting  place  of  the  devoted  wife  and 
ornate  of  the  Rev.  George  R.  Brush,  a  former  Rector  of  St.  James’, 
dl  At  about  this  same  point  the  youth  of  Arlington  for  many  years 
Drived  their  education  in  the  school  of  District  No.  2.  The  building 
ru  If — after  three  moves  has  apparently  come  to  rest  behind  the  church 
U  School  St.  where  it  now  serves  as  home  and  summer  studio  of  Miss 
l0i  iel  S.  Drummond,  a  noted  music  teacher  of  Philadelphia.  At  one 
(j  iod  a  Baptist  Church  stood  on  the  cemetery  lot  near  the  school — so 
u  r  in  fact  that  Mr.  Will  Hard,  now  87  years  young  and  of  remark - 
f,  y  keen  memory,  relates  that  the  older  boys  could  jump  from  the 
ool  to  the  church  steps.  He  has  good  reason  to  remember.  Not  as 
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old  as  the  boys  of  whom  he  speaks — young  Hard  tried  the  jump—®" 
cut  his  forehead  on  the  church  steps  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt. 

Space  does  not  allow  mention  of  many  others  resting  here.  1 
hoped  that  a  directory  of  the  cemetery  may  soon  be  erected  neaj 
entrance  for  the  assistance  of  the  increasing  number  who  visit  13 
beautiful  spot  each  summer.  The  names  of  many  representativi 
colonial  Arlington  families  are  here,  Hawleys,  Hurds,  Hards,  Canf  ® 
Lathrops,  Demings,  Holdens,  Benedicts,  Gallushas  and  Andrews,  to  i 
tion  just  a  few. 

St.  James’  is  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  those  interested  in  qv  °i 
head  stones.  Many  have  exceptional  Masonic  symbols.  Dr.  K 
Baltimore’s  noted  surgeon,  has  found  here  "cherubs”  of  unusual  d:| 
and  beauty.  The  names  on  the  stones  give  a  good  picture  of  the  p< 
in  which  they  lived  and  worked,  good  Yankee  names,  all  of  t! 
There  are  Zadock  Hard,  Chloe  Deming,  Benijah  Leonard,  Eliakim 
liams,  Thankful  Briggs,  Abner  Everts,  Tabitha,  Zilphia  and 
Pollard,  Polly  McAuley,  Biron  Barless,  Simeon  Jones,  Galen,  Adon 
and  Israel  Canfield,  Jerusha  Clark. 

Another,  Elnathan  Merwin,  kept  one  of  the  numerous  taverns  v 
abounded  in  colonial  days.  Perhaps  Elnathan’s  was  larger — or  ] 
conveniently  located — than  some  of  the  others.  Certain  it  is  th; 
the  south-east  corner  room  of  his  tavern  was  held  the  first  recc 
meeting  of  a  Masonic  Lodge  in  Arlington  in  March,  1797.  Elnatl 
tavern  achieved  fame  even  before  that,  when  most  of  the  meeting 
the  Governor  and  Council  were  held  there — perhaps  in  the  same  i 
— when  Vermont  was  an  independent  republic  of  which  Arlington 
the  capitol.  Elnathan  still  watches  over  many  who  do  not  knov 
his  claim  to  fame. 

St.  James’  is  not  Arlington’s  only  colonial  church  yard.  Nai 
advantages  led  many  of  the  settlers  to  make  their  "pitches”  near  i 
is  known  as  "The  Green”  in  West  Arlington.  In  1802,  these  fan 
associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  churc 
their  own.  The  East  Church  (now  St.  James’)  was  a  free  church  c 


Bethel,  while  the  one  at  West  Arlington  in  which  the  pews  were 
at  auction  was  called  Bethesda.  The  churches  got  on  well  togcjp 
having  the  same  minister  and  one-half  the  officers  of  the  associs* 
coming  from  "down  river.”  The  Bethesda  church  had  their 
churchyard  on  a  knoll  above  the  Battenkill  and  on  the  road  about 


half  mile  west  of  the  church.  Here  rest  most  of  the  Bucks,  the  Hi 
some  of  the  Hawleys  and  other  representatives  of  the  original  fam 
Mark  Whalon,  in  an  historical  article  has  described  in  some  detail 
Bennington  County  custom  in  which  farmers  quarried  marble  on  i 
farms  for  tombstones  long  before  they  were  needed.  On  summer  ! 
days  after  service  they  were  wont  to  gaze  on  these  memorials — 5 
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up.  is  comparing  their  own  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  The  West 
ngton  yard  contains  two  stones  whose  inscriptions  prove  the  facts 
dr.  Whalon’s  narrative. 

Wfien  Captain  Jehiel  Hawley  led  the  little  band  of  youthful 
grants  from  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  to  their  new  homes  in 
itiv:  ngton,  he  was  accompanied,  among  others  by  his  brothers  Abel, 
lanf  vOn  and  Josiah,  and  their  father  Ephraim.  Ephraim  Hawley  lies 
the  center  of  the  churchyard.  His  simple  stone  bears,  in  addition 
is  own  name,  this  inscription — "Jehiel,  his  son,  The  Founder  of  the 
:  copal  Church  in  Vermont.”  Nearby,  its  molded  top  decorated  with 
|  carved  cherub  and  weeping  willow  of  the  colonial  period,  stands 
]  d  her  plain  stone.  Appropriately  to  him  whom  it  so  well  and  simply 
memorates,  Nature  has  given  it  a  delicate  pattern  of  lichens, 
if :  m  and  by  whom  it  was  erected  perhaps  some  reader  can  advise.  It 
s  this  inscription — 

In  memory  of 
Captain  Jehiel  Hawley,  of 
Arlington,  in  Shelbourne,  County  of 
Chittenden,  this  man  died  November 
2nd  A.  Domini  1777,  aged  66  years. 

Death  Reigns  Triumphant 
This  man  has  ceased,  he  speaks  no  more 

His  Troubles  are  past,  his  fears  are  or’e. 

Then  speak  no  ill  ye  men  of  spite 
For  God’s  a  God  that  Judgeth  right. 

Let  him  that  standeth 
Take  heed  lest  he  fall. 


551  j[n  such  simple  words  is  written  the  memorial  of  the  man  who 
ided  the  beautiful,  historic  little  town  of  Arlington;  who  founded 
Nat  (splendid  Episcopal  Church  of  Vermont;  a  man  of  whom  it  has  been 
that  his  enemies  could  find  no  fault  save  that  while  he  "feared” 
faaiserved  "God,”  he  also  "honored  the  King”  and  who  because  of  his 
urc  l  judgment,  ability  and  kindness  should  be  better  known  and 
)red  as  one  of  Vermont’s  great  citizens. 

Arlington  has  her  historic  place  in  the  story  of  Vermont  and  of  the 
3n.  More  fortunate  than  many  larger  places,  and  ones  better 
svn  today,  she  has  had  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  historic 
lents.  Other  towns  may  claim  Ethan  Allen — Ethan  was  certainly 
2  enough  to  share — he  made  his  home  in  Arlington  during  the  period 
ill  is  greatest  activity.  Governor  Thomas  Chittenden  was  of  sufficient 
are  to  share  and  he  achieved  his  best  work  while  living  in  Arlington, 
re  are  others — Remember  Baker,  Judge  Harmon  Canfield,  Schure- 
Halsted  Watkins,  Jesse  Burdett,  George  H.  Wadleigh  and  many 
rs,  several  of  whom  are  not  to  be  found  in  St.  James’  and  whom 
ngton  is  glad  to  share  with  other  towns. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


St.  James’  Parish  at  Present 


WHEN  Abraham  Bronson  came  to  Vermont  in  1802,  he  ft  I 
the  Episcopal  Church  almost  extinct.  Had  it  not  beer  s 
the  persistent  loyalty  and  religious  efforts  of  the  illust  n 
Jehiel  Hawley,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  church  in  the  h  e 
of  the  people  by  assembling  them  for  worship  in  his  home  Sunday  I 
Sunday  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson  n  ;1 
have  passed  from  Arlington  to  some  other  field  to  begin  his  missic| 
labors. 

Some  day,  it  is  our  hope  that  a  monument  may  be  erected  ir 
Arlington  Churchyard  to  bear  a  lasting  honor  to  the  memory  of 
churchmen  and  pioneers  who  blazed  the  trail  for  the  establishment 
growth  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Arlington.  It  was  largely  due  t 
foresight  and  activity  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson,  it  should  al: 
remembered,  that  in  1811  the  Eastern  Diocese  was  formed,  and 
Bishop  Griswold  was  called  to  Episcopal  oversight  of  the  infant  ch 
in  Vermont.  This  may  seem  an  unimportant  phase  of  that  early  p 
to  those  who  have  been  nurtured  in  non-Episcopal  churches,  but 
connecting  link  between  our  mother,  the  Church  of  England  anc 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  is  its  government  by  Bishops,  and 
permanency  of  its  existence  here  in  America  depends  upon  this  for 
government  in  every  diocese.  For  this  reason,  in  preparing  this  hi, 
of  the  parish,  it  has  seemed  fitting  to  knit  together  the  growth  am 
tivities  of  the  parish  with  the  Episcopate  as  the  center. 

The  Bishops  have  been  the  instruments  of  its  spiritual  growth 
to  them  alone  is  committed  the  authority  to  impart  the  laying-c 
hands  in  confirmation.  To  them  the  parish  has  looked  for  counsel  r 
inspiration,  and  they  have  been  "the  court  of  appeal”  to  whom  il 
been  committed  questions  of  discipline  and  parochial  differences. 

St.  James’  Parish  has  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  as  w< 
the  peaceful  on-goings  of  time  in  the  community  and  the  nation 
has  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  its  devoted  parishioners  many  times  o  (3 
pression,  and  periods  of  hardship;  its  people  in  the  early  days  had  < 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern  life. 
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The  stage  coach  and  horse  and  buggy  period  seems  like  an  echo  of 
ilistant  past  to  us  who  have  inherited  the  comforts  of  travel  in 
inobiles,  buses,  railroads,  and  airplanes. 

|)ur  forefathers  lived  without  the  constant  touch  with  the  affairs 
|ne  world  through  the  telephone  and  the  radio. 

ret  their  story  is  a  revelation  of  indomitable  courage  and  thrift,  as 
lues  to  us  through  the  meager  records  that  have  been  handed  down 
I.  In  the  common  round  of  their  community  and  church  life,  they 
■  their  times  of  friction,  they  were  beset  with  the  same  weaknesses 
jetty  jealousies  that  are  common  in  all  communities  without  respect 
me.  But  their  simplicity  of  life  had  its  great  advantages;  they 
i:d  to  the  church  as  their  teacher,  it  was  the  center  of  the  interest 
le  neighborhood. 

/hrough  the  years  the  parish  has  been  the  background  for  the 
dopment  of  social  and  religious  welfare.  Here  have  been  fostered 
refinements  of  life. 

Tie  church  building  as  it  stands  now  with  its  commanding  and  in- 
lg  presence  is  the  embodiment,  the  fruit  of  the  struggles  and 
fices  of  the  past.  It  testifies  to  the  worth  of  the  systematic  teach- 
>f  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  given  through  the  diligent  ministry  of 
I  >rs  and  teachers,  and  through  the  quiet  influence  and  example  of 
y  fathers  and  mothers  of  sturdy  character  and  unswerving  integrity. 
The  diocese  and  the  parish  have  within  a  few  years  entered  upon 
and  efficient  leadership. 

Vt  a  special  convention  of  the  diocese  held  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
ington,  on  July  thirtieth,  193  5,  to  elect  a  successor  to  the  late 
jp  Samuel  Babcock  Booth,  D.D.,  the  choice  of  the  diocese  resulted 
ie  election  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Sutton,  D.D.,  vicar  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
York. 

Jnfortunately,  as  it  then  seemed,  after  a  delay  of  several  months, 
\ev.  Dr.  Sutton  declined  the  election. 

n  the  meantime  the  diocese  without  a  leader  was  becoming  dis- 
aged  or  disheartened,  and  the  importance  of  the  speedy  election  of 
hop  was  keenly  recognized. 

\nother  special  convention  of  the  Diocese  was  held  at  Trinity 
rch,  Rutland,  on  November  twelfth,  193  5,  and,  on  assembling,  the 
Vedder  Van  Dyck  became  the  choice  of  the  convention.  He  was 
ecrated  at  St.  Pauls’  Church,  Burlington  on  St.  Matthias’  Day, 
uary  twenty-fourth,  1936. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Vedder  Van  Dyck,  D.D.,  is  the  fifth  Bishop  of  the 
:ese  of  Vermont.  He,  like  the  late  Coadjutor  Bishop  Bliss,  was 
*  :or  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Burlington,  where  he  had  successfully 
istered  for  five  years. 
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While  Rector,  he  showed  unusual  capacities  as  a  preacher  an 
administrator,  having  served  on  the  Executive  Council  and  on 
Diocesan  Committee  of  Finance. 

In  his  wider  field  as  Bishop,  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  sp 
problems  of  the  diocese  and  has  shown  peculiar  versatility  in  he] 
to  solve  them. 

The  diocese  has  been  facing  the  problem,  since  the  death  of  B: 
Booth,  of  how  to  finance  the  up-keep  of  the  two  buildings,  the 
mont  Episcopal  Institute  and  Bishop  Hopkins  Hall. 

Sad  as  it  seemed  to  allow  the  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute  tc 
teriorate  through  lack  of  repairs,  yet  since  funds  are  at  preseni  ^ 
sufficient  to  adequately  maintain  both  buildings,  the  Bishop  decided  j, 
for  the  pressing  needs  of  the  School  for  Girls,  Bishop  Hopkins  n(j, 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  resources  of  the  diocese  shoul 
used  so  far  as  possible  in  the  repairs  and  improvement  of  the  pro] 
so  that  the  building  may  become  a  permanent  educational  institu 

Through  his  planning  and  financial  management,  not  sparing 
own  physical  labor  in  the  use  of  the  paint  brush  and  carpenter’s  1 
the  Bishop  has  succeeded  in  the  renovation  and  repairs  of  Bishop  1 
kins  Hall  so  that  it  now  shows  the  fruit  of  his  initiative  in  impr 
heating  and  plumbing  equipment,  and  in  the  decoration  of  the  int  | 
of  the  building. 

Bishop  Van  Dyck  has  given  himself  unsparingly  to  the  many  p 
lems,  financial,  educational  and  spiritual,  of  the  diocese,  spen 
much  time  in  counsel  with  Rectors  and  parishes  when  needed;  h< 
ministered  often  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School  for  Girls,  where  he 
teaches,  and  in  vacant  parishes  and  missions  in  addition  to  his  re^  ]r 
parish  visitations,  seeking  in  his  preaching  and  in  spiritual  counse 
awaken  the  congregations  of  the  diocese  to  the  vital  need  of  : 
loyalty  to  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and  to  attendance  at  its 
ship,  also  laboring  to  strengthen  the  morale  of  the  people  by  appe 
to  them  to  realize  the  necessity  of  turning  their  hearts  and  minds 
wills  toward  God  and  religion  in  this  time  of  crisis. 
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The  Rev.  Philip  T.  Fifer  entered  upon  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Church  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  1939. 

Mr.  Fifer  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  prepared  for 
priesthood  at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School. 

He  was  ordained  Deacon  June  first,  1931,  from  St.  Peter’s  P<;  “) 
Glenside,  near  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  Priesthood  March  twelfth,  1  ^ 
His  ministry  began  as  Vicar  of  an  old  colonial  Parish,  St.  Ja:  lc| 
Perkiomen,  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  first,  1 
where  he  remained  until  November  thirtieth,  193  5,  when  he  be< 
Vicar  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  AfiUl 
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stry  of  over  three  years  there  he  was  called  to  become  Rector  of 
ames’,  Arlington. 

^fhe  item  of  chief  interest  in  Mr.  Fifer’s  first  two  years  as  Rector 
t.  James’,  is  the  attempt  to  place  religious  education  on  a  really 
uate  level  of  efficiency. 

t  seemed  to  him,  as  to  many  others  in  various  places  and  churches, 
the  nineteenth  century  Sunday  School  was  not  and  could  not  live 
o  the  hopes  entertained  for  it  in  the  days  of  its  founding. 

|  The  Church  can  never  afford  to  forget  the  affectionate  and  generous 
ition  of  countless  lay-women  and  lay-men  who  have  staffed  the 
:hial  Sunday  Schools  for  the  past  hundred  years,  and  yet,  for  all 
4  in  his  view,  the  children  of  the  Church  were  not  being  adequately 
nded  in  the  Christian  Faith  and  Christian  living. 

‘  To  Mr.  Fifer,  as  well  as  to  other  like-minded  educators  elsewhere, 
r  :  seemed  to  be  two  ways  in  which  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

n  the  first  place,  aside  from  any  question  of  when  or  where  the 
Iren  were  to  be  instructed,  the  new  plan  assumed  that  the  priest 
;  elf  would  do  the  teaching. 

econdly,  where  possible,  the  instruction  would  be  given  in  connec- 
with  secular  education,  preferably  in  the  same  building,  and  on 
d1  time. 

Is  the  plan  worked  out  in  Arlington  the  children  of  grammar  school 
vere  brought  to  the  Rector’s  Study  on  Saturday  mornings,  coming 
'  te  of  three  different  hours  according  to  their  ages. 

"his  arrangement  has  been  in  effect  for  two  full  years  now,  and  in 
lector’s  judgment  has  thoroughly  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
n  regard  to  the  other  element  of  the  revised  scheme  of  education,  no 
than  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  there  is  hope  for  develop- 
Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  local  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  at 
’  request  of  the  parents,  the  school  authorities  devised  a  plan  for 
!PP|  ious  classes  to  be  taught  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools  by 
everal  clergymen. 

Phis  was  most  happily  put  into  effect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1939- 
1  school  years.  However,  its  necessity  was  not  fully  enough 
>ed  by  the  powers  that  be  in  the  school  system. 

)n  this  account,  in  the  reorganization  attendant  upon  the  burning 
l  of  the  schoolhouse  in  November,  1940,  religion  was  tem- 
j,  rily  dropped  out  of  the  curriculum. 

fPhe  principal  has  declared  his  intention  of  reestablishing  religious 
uction  when  the  school  is  again  housed  in  adequate  quarters,  and 
Mr.  Fifer’s  hope  that  the  school  and  community  will  then  be  able 
;  e  that  religion  is  not  a  peripheral  subject,  but  one  of  the  funda- 
I  :al  four  R’s. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Fifer  says,  that  this  attempt  to  ] 
the  disastrous  divorce  between  religion  and  secular  learning  i« 
peculiar  to  Arlington,  but  is  commending  itself  to  countless  comr 
ties  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Nearly  thirty  towns  in  Vermont  alone  have  embarked  upon  si 
projects. 

Mr.  Fifer  is  a  musician  and  he  says  that  before  coming  to  Arlii®c 
he  had  given  much  thought  to  the  matter  of  Church  music.  1 
great  and  oft-expressed  delight  he  found  at  hand,  in  the  person  of®1 
Harry  Grout,  the  choir  director,  both  the  desire  and  the  abili 
bring  the  parish  music  into  line  with  the  standards  that  are  app 
by  many  students  of  Church  music. 

The  last  century  has  seen  a  renewed  emphasis  both  upon  worshi 
the  several  appurtenances  thereof,  including  music.  However. 
Fifer  says,  as  might  have  been  expected,  desire  for  improvement  o 
the  facilities  at  hand,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  most  church  3 
to  suffer  from  being  overly  ambitious. 

Mr.  Fifer  feels  that  the  problem  has  been  met  in  a  splendid  w 
Vermont  on  a  diocesan  basis,  by  the  provision  of  annual  training 
ferences  and  choir  festivals. 

Arlington  began  to  cooperate  in  these  ventures  in  the  time  o 
Fifer’s  predecessor,  and  has  now  come  to  such  a  level  of  attainmen 
the  Bishop  himself  has  called  attention  to  it. 

In  March  of  1941  the  Chancel  was  strikingly  enriched  by  the  ;  itc 
tion  of  a  Tabernacle  and  Sanctuary  Lamp. 

They  were  given  by  the  Leake  and  Jackson  families  in  memc 
their  parents,  Richard  Bryan  Leake  and  Annie  Nichols  Leake,  a 
memory  of  Mrs.  Roland  Jackson,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Annie 
and  of  her  son  Richard. 

These  gifts  had  been  accepted  by  the  Vestry  with  the  consen 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishop. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Bishop  the  Rector  blesse 
gifts  and  put  them  into  service. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fifer  is  blessed  with  a  wife  whose  devotion  t 
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family,  her  Church  and  the  people  of  the  parish  have  earned  fc 
the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  four  children,  one  boy  and  three 
whose  wholesome  child  life  adds  charm  to  the  Rectory  household. 


ot 


It  remains  for  the  author  to  assure  his  readers  that  the  labor 
in  gathering  the  materials  for  the  history  of  this  parish  has  been  j 
than  doubly  repaid  in  the  rich  experience  that  has  come  to  him  i: 
covering  with  what  courage,  perseverance  and  faith  the  forefatk 
St.  James’,  both  men  and  women,  from  year  to  year,  shouldered 
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dens,  seeking  loyally  to  bear  their  witness  to  the  faith  they  loved  and 
:arry  on  their  worship  and  service. 

As  one  reflects  on  the  story  of  the  past  of  our  parish  one  is  reminded 
he  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "The  lot  is  fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground; 

,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.” 

No  more  difficult  days  in  church  or  state  are  on  record  than  that 
od  of  reconstruction  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  We  cannot 
t  against  what  suspicion  and  hostility  our  spiritual  fathers,  many  of 
m  bred  of  Loyalist  stock,  struggled  on  to  preserve  the  Anglican 
h,  and  to  keep  the  sparks  of  life  in  the  then  infant  parish  from 
lg  out. 

"May  they  rest  in  peace;  and  may  light  perpetual  shine  upon  them.” 
We,  too,  in  this  day,  have  a  heritage  not  simply  to  boast  of,  but  to 
serve. 

We  are  living  in  days  of  glorious  opportunity,  opportunity  to  show 
faith  in  God,  even  when  foes  threaten  and  alarm.  May  we,  with 
eyes  on  the  Cross,  never  falter! 

"God’s  truth  abideth  still 
His  Kingdom  is  forever.” 

Vote. — The  last  diocesan  Journal  (1940)  gives  the  following  numerical  and 
5  icial  status  of  the  parish: 

families,  76;  baptized  members,  239;  communicants,  113;  baptisms  (children), 
confirmations,  11;  marriages,  2;  burials,  11;  church  school,  officers  and  teachers, 
cholars,  46. 

Receipts:  For  parish  support,  $2,796.85;  for  special  parochial  purposes,  $487.29; 
extra-parochial  purposes,  $450.13;  capital  account,  $236.53;  total  receipts,  $4,- 
10. 

Disbursements:  For  current  expenses,  $2,347.88;  for  special  parochial  purposes, 
).19;  for  extra-parochial  purposes,  $450.13;  capital  account,  $171.84. 

nie 


rotal  disbursements,  $4,008.78. 

Balance  January  first,  1940,  $449.32. 

Property  values:  Church,  $25,000;  rectory,  $6,000;  land,  $2,000; 
00;  endowments,  $18,807.  Total,  $54,807;  insurance,  $28,000. 
(ndebtedness,  none. 
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MINUTES  OF  VESTRY  1784-1803.  LIST  OF  MEMORIAI 


The  following  are  the  Minutes  of  the  first  proceedings  on  re 
of  the  "Society,”  as  the  parish  was  then  called: 
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Arlington,  August  sixteenth,  1784.  There  met  at  a  society  n 
ing,  and  chose  James  Hard  moderator  of  said  meeting.  Second,  c 
Lemuel  Buck  and  Zadock  Hard  and  Caleb  Dayton  as  committe 
agree  on  terms  to  settle  Mr.  Nichols  (the  Rev.  James  Nichols).  T1 
voted  that  we  would  pay  Mr.  Nichols  for  the  first  year,  2  5  pounc 
lawful  money,  and  to  rise  as  our  list  rises  to  30  pounds,  lawful  me 
and  then  to  stop  and  go  no  higher. 

Attest: 

Andrew  Hawley, 

Clerk  of  Episcopal  Chmch  nes 


arc. 

lea 


November  sixth,  1784.  Voted  that  Mr.  Nichols’  salary  shouL 
paid  up  by  the  first  day  of  December,  next,  and  then  a  new  year  o: 
salary  begin.  Second,  voted  that  we  would  meet  at  our  partic 
place  for  public  worship  the  winter  ensuing.  Third,  voted  that 
Benjamin  Leonard’s  house  be  the  place  met  in  for  said  purj 
Fourth,  voted  Esquire  Stoddard  be  a  committee  man  to  discourse  1 
the  Governor  concerning  the  place  appointed  for  the  church.  F: 
voted  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to  Monday  the  fifteenth  of  this  m< 
at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Leonard. 

Attest: 

Andrew  Hawley,  Clerk 
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Met  agreeable  to  adjournment.  First,  voted  and  reconsidere 
vote  respecting  meeting  at  Benjamin  Leonard’s  for  public  wor:  jtii 
Second,  voted  that  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Leonard  should  be  the  j  re 
to  meet  for  the  winter  ensuing.  Third,  voted  that  we  will  buiwth 
church  at  or  near  the  stake  now  stuck.  (The  stake  was  just  sout  lis, 
the  cemetery.)  Fourth,  voted  that  we  would  build  a  church  by  i$ti 
grand  lists.  Fifth,  voted  to  build  a  church  45  feet  long,  thirty 


feet  wide,  eighteen  feet  posts.  Sixth,  voted  Nathan  Canfield  to  Dili 
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charge  of  building  the  church.  Seventh,  voted  that  we  will  confide 
)ur  own  men  to  build  a  church.  Ninth,  voted  that  a  man  with  a 
d  team  have  six  shillings  per  day,  man  with  an  axe,  three  shillings, 
ith,  voted  that  shingles  shall  be  twelve  shillings  per  thousand.  Voted 
t  good  pine  boards  be  six  dollars  per  thousand  delivered  at  the  frame, 
rteenth,  voted  that  the  carpenters  have  four  shillings  and  six  pence 
day  and  joiners  four  shillings  per  day.  Fourteenth,  voted  that 
mi  drew  Hawley  shall  make  up  the  rate  for  Mr.  Nichols  till  the  first  day 
1  December  next.  Fifteenth,  voted  this  meeting  is  adjourned. 

Attest: 

Andrew  Hawley,  Clerk. 


in  re 


Arlington,  February  15,  1785.  There  met  according  to  warning 
1 1  opened  the  meeting.  First,  voted  Ebenezer  Leonard  Moderator  of 
meeting.  Second,  voted  that  William  Johnson  be  clerk  of  this 
sting.  Third,  voted  that  we  would  pay  one  shilling  on  the  pound  by 
fifteenth  day  of  March  next  according  to  the  present  list.  Fourth, 
m  :ed  that  we  would  pay  one  shilling  on  the  pound  according  to  the  list 
11111  the  year  178  5  by  the  first  day  of  November  next.  Fifth,  voted  that 
than  Canfield  be  the  treasurer  to  receive  the  money  for  building  the 
ireh.  Sixth,  voted  that  Philo  Hawley  be  one  of  the  collectors  to 
lect  the  money  for  building  the  church  all  east  of  the  stake  and 
^  nes  now  stuck.  Seventh,  voted  that  Stephen  Fairchild,  Jr.,  be  col- 
tor  to  collect  all  the  money  for  building  the  church  in  the  west  part 
the  town  west  of  the  stake  now  stuck.  Eighth,  voted  this  meeting 
adjourned  to  Monday  the  twenty-first  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon 
the  house  of  Ebenezer  Leonard. 

William  Johnson,  Clerk. 
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Arlington,  November  seventh,  1786.  At  a  vestry  meeting  on  the 
enth  day  of  November,  1786,  voted  that  Eliakim  Stoddard  be 
>derator  to  govern  this  meeting.  Second,  voted  that  this  meeting  be 
ourned  to  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1786. 

Met  according  to  adjournment  at  the  house  of  Esquire  Stoddard, 
st,  voted  that  Mr.  Nichols  have  the  use  of  ten  acres  off  from  the 
jefl  rthwest  corner  of  the  first  one  hundred  acre  Glebe  lot  so  long  as  he 
or  ntinues  minister  of  this  town.  Second,  voted  that  this  vestry  will 
e|  ve  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols  to  preach  in  this  town  the  whole  of  the  time 
r  ie  year  ensuing.  Third,  voted  that  Messrs.  Zadok  Hard,  William 
lUtl  nis,  and  Peleg  Stone  be  a  committee  to  take  care  of  the  Glebe  lots  in 
is  town.  Fourth,  voted  that  this  meeting  is  dissolved. 

April  first,  1787.  Vestry  meeting  opened  according  to  warning  at 
e  house  of  Ebenezer  Leonard.  First,  chose  Samuel  Buck,  moderator. 
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Second,  voted  that  we  will  choose  a  committee  to  confer  with 
Nichols.  Third,  chose  Captain  Lemuel  Buck,  Nathan  Canfield,  P< 
Stone,  Caleb  Dayton,  and  Captain  Hard,  committee  for  said  purp 
Fourth,  this  meeting  is  adjourned  to  next  Monday  at  one  o’clock  at 
church. 

Meeting  opened  according  to  adjournment  and  adjourned 
Wednesday,  the  eleventh  of  April. 

Arlington,  April  eleventh.  This  day  met  according  to  adjou 
ment  and  adjourned  to  three  o’clock  P.M.  Then  met  according 
adjournment.  First,  voted  that  we  would  choose  a  committee 
inspect  the  collectors  and  see  if  their  rates  be  fully  made  up.  SeccljIlt 
voted  that  Lemuel  Buck  and  Nathan  Canfield  be  a  committee  ■" 
said  purpose.  Third,  chose  Andrew  Hawley,  Abel  Hawley,  ware 
for  said  church.  Fourth,  voted  that  Luther  Stone  be  clerk  of 
church.  Fifth,  voted  Captain  Lemuel  Buck,  Nathan  Canfield,  C;IISI 
Dayton,  be  vestrymen  for  the  year  ensuing.  Sixth,  voted  that  P 
Hawley,  Curtis  Hawley,  L.  Nathan  Merwin,  Martin  Deming 
choristers  for  the  year  ensuing.  Seventh,  voted  that  this  vestry 
adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  May. 


Tuesday,  May  first,  1787.  The  meeting  opened  according 
adjournment.  First,  voted  that  Nathan  Canfield  Esq.  attend 
convention  at  Strafford  to  be  holden  on  the  29th  of  this  instant,  ^  v 
second.  Voted  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to  the  second  Thurs 
in  June  at  2  o’clock  P.M. 

t  I 

Arlington,  November  thirteenth,  1787.  The  Vestry  opened  tti 
cording  to  Warning. 

1st  voted  that  Capt.  James  Hard  be  Moderator  of  said  Vestry,  m 

2nd  voted  that  this  Vestry  be  adjourned  to  the  28th  Instant  at  i 
o’clock  at  this  place.  j 

j 

Arlington,  November  twenty-eighth,  1787.  The  Vestry  met  ; 
opened  according  to  adjournment.  Voted  that  the  Vestry  be 
journed  to  the  first  Thursday  in  April  next  at  the  House  of 
Ebenezer  Leonard. 


Warning 


The  Society  or  Vestry  are  hereby  Notified  and  Warned  to  jM. 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Abel  Hawley  on  Monday  the  fourteenth  of  J 
uary,  178  8  at  10  o’clock  A.M.  to  Act  upon  the  following  busii 
(viz.): 

1st.  To  choose  a  Moderator  to  Govern  sd  Meeting. 

2nd.  To  settle  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols.  ; 
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3rd.  To  do  any  other  business 

, 

urj  j 
at  i 

led  I 


necessary. 

Nathan  Canfield, 
Ichabod  Benedict, 

Luther  Stone, 

Cyrus  Hurd, 

Select  Men. 


Arlington,  December  thirty-one,  1787. 

j01 1 

v  Arlington,  April  fifteenth,  1787.  The  Society  or  Vestry  are  hereby 
te(  Dtified  and  warned  to  meet  at  the  Church  on  Tuesday  the  twenty- 
,  ith.  Instant  at  one  o’clock  P.M.  to  Act  upon  the  following  business, 

r  • 

ee 

1st.  To  choose  a  Moderator  to  Govern  sd  Meeting. 

2nd.  To  settle  with  the  Revd.  Mr.  James  Nichols  or  do  any  other 
isiness  necessary  to  be  done  at  sd.  Meeting. 

Nathan  Canfield, 

Ichabod  Benedict, 

Cyrus  Hurd, 

Luther  Stone, 

Select  Men. 


Arlington,  April  twenty-ninth,  1788.  The  Vestry  met  and  opened 
cording  to  warning. 

1st.  Voted  that  Mr.  John  Gray  be  Moderator  of  sd.  Vestry. 

2nd.  Voted  that  Abel  Hawley,  George  Outman,  Nathan  Canfield 
;q.,  Caleb  Dayton  and  Luther  Stone,  Ozi  Baker  be  a  committee  to 
ttle  with  the  Rev.  James  Nichols. 

3rd.  Voted  that  the  Vestry  be  adjourned  to  the  School  House  an 
>ur  from  this  time.  The  Vestry  met  and  opened  according  to  ad- 
urnment  and  Voted  that  this  Vestry  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  the 
£*hth  day  of  May  next  at  one  o’clock  P.M.  at  the  Church.  At  the 
estry  Meeting  holden  at  Arlington  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1790 
oted  that  Nathan  Canfield  Esq.  Moderator  of  said  Meeting. 

2.  Voted  that  Zadok  Hard  be  one  of  a  committee  to  attend  the  Con- 
intion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  be  held  at  Arlington  on  the 
yenty-ninth  of  September  Instant. 

3.  Voted  that  Caleb  Dayton  be  one  to  attend  sd.  Convention. 

4th.  Voted  that  Nathan  Canfield  Esq.  be  one  to  attend  sd.  Conven- 

pn. 

5th.  Voted  that  Cyrus  Hurd  be  one  to  attend  sd.  Convention. 

Arlington,  November  twenty-sixth,  1796.  This  is  to  Notify  and 
;sire  the  Church  Wardens  Vestrymen  and  all  Episcopalians  in  the 
own  of  Arlington  convene  on  Thursday  the  eighth  day  of  December 
sxt  at  2  o’clock  P.M.  at  the  Church  to  transact  businefs  of  a  public 
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Nature  either  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  particularly  to  deliberate  whet 

we  will  provide  means  to  repair  the  Church  Building  in  this  To^ 

And  act  on  any  other  businefs  which  may  be  found  expedient,  By  u 

versal  Request.  _  _  _ 

Rufsel  Catlin  Presbyter. 
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Arlington,  December  eighth,  1796  Meeting  opened  according 
warning. 

Reverend  Rufsel  Catlin  presided  as  Moderator,  in  sd.  Meeting. 

1.  Voted  that  Luther  Stone  be  Clerk. 

2d  Voted  that  Caleb  Dayton  be  a  Church  Warden. 

3  Voted  that  Andrew  Hawley  be  a  Church  Warden. 

4  Voted  that  this  meeting  stand  adjourned  to  Monday  Next  ai 
o’clock  P.M.  at  the  House  of  Elnathan  Merwin. 
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Arlington,  March  twenty-fifth,  1799.  Vestry  meeting  opeiijjjoi 
according  to  appointment.  1.  Voted  that  Zadok  Hard  be  Moderattl 


ut 
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of  sd.  Meeting. 

2.  Voted  that  Luther  Stone  be  clerk  of  sd.  Meeting. 

Voted  that  Caleb  Dayton,  Zadok  Hard,  Nathan  Canfield  Es 
Andrew  Hawley,  John  Foot,  Samuel  Folsom,  John  Gray,  Elnathur 
Merwin  be  Vestrymen  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Voted  that  John  Foot,  Philo  Hawley,  Stephen  Jackson,  Lym  esi 
Everett  Choristers  for  sd  Church.  Voted  that  Luther  Stone  be  Trep 
urer  to  receive  and  pay  out  the  Moneys  for  the  Publick  Lands  or  Gle 

10th  Voted  that  this  Meeting  be  Dissolved. 


Al 


Arlington,  December  thirty-first,  1802.  A  Society  formed  for  t 
purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  finish  the  Church  Building  in  t 
Town  After  being  formed  Voted  that  Zadok  Hard  Esq.  be  Moderat 
of  sd  meeting.  Luther  Stone,  Clerk.  Voted  that  David  Matteson  Es 
Sylvester  Deming  esq.,  Zadok  Hard  Esq.  be  a  Committee. 

Voted  that  this  meeting  stand  adjourned  to  8th  of  January  next 
the  School  House  near  the  Church  at  12  o’clork  in  the  day. 

Luther  Stone,  Clerk. 

Arlington,  January  eighth,  1803. 

Meeting  opened  at  the  School  House  according  to  adjournme 
and  adjourned  to  the  House  of  Sylvester  Deming  Esq.  to  be  open 
immediately  and  when  opened  voted  to  direct  the  Committee  to 
forward  and  finish  sd  Church  Building  by  the  first  day  of  Oct.  ne 
if  it  can  conveniently  be  done  with  respect  to  expense  but  at  ai 
rate  to  be  completed  by  the  1  day  of  October  1804.  Voted  th 
this  meeting  stand  adjourned  till  Saturday  next  at  12  o’clock  in  t 
day  at  the  School  House  near  the  Church. 

Luther  Stone,  Clerk. 
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2t  Arlington  15,  Jany  1803 

Tuj  Meeting  opened  according  to  adjournment  Meeting  adjourned  to 
Monday  in  Feby  1803  at  5  o’clock  at  the  School  House  near  the 
arch. 


X 


Luther  Stone,  Clerk . 


t  a 


The  records  of  these  Minutes  show  that  there  was  a  gradual  ad- 
ice  during  these  years  from  1784  to  1794  toward  systematic  or- 
lization.  The  name  "Society”  was  changed  to  Vestry. 

After  the  coming  of  the  Rev.  Russell  Catlin  the  Vestry  was 
anized  by  the  election  of  two  Wardens,  though  there  was  no 
cification  as  now  in  this  parish  of  Senior  and  Junior  Warden. 

The  minutes  explicitly  state  that  it  was  voted  "that  we  would 
Id  a  church  by  our  lists.”  This  shows  that  at  this  time  the 
pei  jority  of  the  people  in  the  town  were  Episcopalians.  Whether  or 
era  f  the  Town  Meeting  had  been  established  there  is  no  record  to  show, 
:  there  must  have  been  some  such  meetings  as  the  mention  of  "lists” 
•and  lists)  indicate. 

The  Rev.  James  Nichols  who  was  elected  to  take  charge  of  the 
tl  urch  in  1784,  is  spoken  of  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wadleigh  in  his  his- 
y  as  a  "man  of  more  than  ordinary  parts,”  who  was  not  only  a 
i  est  in  Arlington,  but  also  at  various  times  doing  missionary  work  at 
!k  idgate  and  Weathersfield. 
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\RDENS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ARLINGTON  AND  ST.  JAMES’  CHURCH 
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10. 
01. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
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21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 


Curtiss  Hawley  and  Noble  Hard. 
Curtiss  Hawley  and  Noble  Hard. 
Curtiss  Hawley  and  Noble  Hard. 
Curtiss  Hawley  and  Noble  Hard. 
Curtiss  Hawley  and  Noble  Hard. 
Curtiss  Hawley  and  Enos  Canfield. 
Enos  Canfield  and  Noble  Hard. 
Enos  Canfield  and  Noble  Hard. 
Enos  Canfield  and  Noble  Hard. 
Enos  Canfield  and  Noble  Hard. 
Enos  Canfield  and  Noble  Hard. 
Enos  Canfield  and  Noble  Hard. 
Enos  Canfield  and  Noble  Hard. 
Enos  Canfield  and  Noble  Hard. 
Zadok  Hard  Jr.  and  Noble  Hard. 
Zadok  Hard  Jr.  and  Noble  Hard. 
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1826. 

1827. 

1828. 
1829. 
1  830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 
1  83  5. 

1836. 

1837. 

1  838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 
1  8  53. 
1854. 
1  8  5  5. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 
1861. 
1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 
1867. 


Enos  Canfield  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Enos  Canfield  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Enos  Canfield  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole.  Parish  first  called  "St.  Jam 
in  1837. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Simeon  Cole. 

Noble  Hard  and  Zadok  Hard. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

Zadok  Hard  and  William  S.  Holden. 

William  S.  Holden  and  Orrin  Hard. 

William  S.  Holden  and  A.  D.  Canfield. 

William  S.  Holden  and  A.  D.  Canfield. 

William  S.  Holden  and  A.  D.  Canfield. 

William  S.  Holden  and  A.  D.  Canfield. 

William  S.  Holden  and  A.  D.  Canfield. 

Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 
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8.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

9.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

0.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

1.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

2.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

3.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

4.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

5.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

6.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

7.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield. 

8.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  Harmon  Canfield, 

n  9.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  M.  H.  Deming. 

0.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  M.  H.  Deming. 

1.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  M.  H.  Deming. 

2.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  M.  H.  Deming. 

3.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  M.  H.  Deming. 

4.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  M.  H.  Deming. 

5.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  M.  H.  Deming. 

6.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  M.  H.  Deming. 

7.  Albert  D.  Canfield  and  M.  H.  Deming. 

8.  M.  H.  Deming  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

9.  M.  H.  Deming  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

0.  M.  H.  Deming  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

1.  M.  H.  Deming  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

2.  M.  H.  Deming  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

'3.  M.  H.  Deming  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

'4.  M.  H.  Deming  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

'5.  M.  H.  Deming  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

1 6 .  Jesse  Burdett  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

'7.  George  B.  Holden  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

'8.  George  B.  Holden  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

»9.  George  B.  Holden  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

>0.  George  B.  Holden  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

)1.  George  B.  Holden  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

)2.  George  B.  Holden  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

)3.  George  B.  Holden  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

)4.  George  B.  Holden  and  Frank  N.  Canfield. 

)5.  Frank  N.  Canfield  and  W.  S.  Phillips. 

)6.  Frank  N.  Canfield  and  W.  S.  Phillips. 

)7.  Frank  N.  Canfield  and  W.  S.  Phillips. 

)8.  Frank  N.  Canfield  and  W.  S.  Phillips. 

)9.  Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 

10.  Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 
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1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 


Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  J.  R.  Judson. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  John  L.  Burdett. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  John  L.  Burdett. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  John  L.  Burdett. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  John  L.  Burdett. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  John  L.  Burdett. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  John  L.  Burdett. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  John  L.  Burdett. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  John  L.  Burdett. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  John  L.  Burdett. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  John  L.  Burdett. 

Frank  N.  Canfield  and  A.  E.  Buck. 

Albert  E.  Buck  and  Reuben  H.  Andrew. 

Albert  E.  Buck  and  Reuben  H.  Andrew. 

Albert  E.  Buck  and  Reuben  H.  Andrew. 

Albert  E.  Buck  and  Reuben  H.  Andrew. 

Albert  E.  Buck  and  Reuben  H.  Andrew. 

Albert  E.  Buck  and  Dr.  George  A.  Russell. 

Dr.  George  A.  Russell  and  Herbert  Wheaton 

Dr.  George  A.  Russell  and  Herbert  Wheaton 

Dr.  George  A.  Russell  and  Herbert  Wheaton 

Dr.  George  A.  Russell  and  Herbert  Wheaton 

Dr.  George  A.  Russell  and  Herbert  Wheaton 


Congdon. 

Congdon. 

Congdon. 

Congdon. 

Congdon. 


LIST  OF  MEMORIALS  IN  ST.  JAMES’  CHURCH 

Memorial  windows  in  north  vestibule: 

In  memory  of  William  McAuley,  born  March  21,  1801,  died 
3,  1867  and  Lucy  C.  McAuley,  born  September  17,  1796,  died  ( 
22,  1862. 

South  vestibule,  double  windows: 

Rev.  Joseph  Coit,  1826. 

Rev.  James  Tappen,  1828. 

Rev.  William  S.  Perkins,  1829. 

Rev.  Luman  Foot,  185  3. 
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Lev.  Francis  W.  Smith,  1869. 

Lev.  Gemont  Graves,  1872. 

Lev.  John  J.  Randall,  1877. 

2,  northeast,  double  windows: 

n  memory  of  David  Hawley,  born  1773,  died  1838,  and  his  wife 
lethiah  Buck,  born  1780,  died  18  57. 
lie  double  window: 

ohn  B.  Lathrop,  born  1800,  died  1886.  C.  Maria  Lathrop,  born 
803,  died  1880. 

Die  window  northwest: 

n  memory  of  Enos  Canfield,  born  1770,  died  18  53.  E.  Beers  Can- 
ield,  born  1804,  died  183  5. 

2,  southeast: 

>ouble  window,  In  memory  of  Zadok  Hard  and  descendants,  born 
737,  died  1828. 
lie  double  window: 

Gamaliel  Deming,  born  1728,  died  1802. 
iylvester  Deming,  born  1765,  died  1847. 
dartin  Chester  Deming,  born  1789,  died  18  51. 
iylvester  Deming  2nd,  born  1817,  died  1867. 
dartin  Hyde  Deming,  born  1844,  died  1896. 
iylvester  Chittenden  Deming,  born  1873,  died  1925. 
hwest  double  windows: 

Woodworth. 

icel: 

n,  n  Memoriam  Founder  of  this  Town  and  Parish,  Jehiel  Hawley, 
n.  >orn  1712,  died  1777.  Nathan  Canfield,  born  1739,  died  1809. 
n.  tuary,  Eucharistic  Lights: 

n.  To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Loving  Memory  of  Winfield  Scott 
n.  Hiillips,  M.D.  the  Beloved  Physician — The  Gift  of  His  Daughter 
D.  1919.  "The  Lord  is  My  Light  and  My  Salvation.” 
lorial  Reredos: 

To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Memory  of  Schureman  Halsted  Wat- 
dns,  former  Rector  of  this  Parish,  and  of  his  wife  Helen  Randolph 

i  J  imith,  1938. 

Tet  in  Chancel: 

'Chancel  and  Furnishing  in  Memory  of  Georgianna,  wife  of 
Horace  Weston  Thompson  who  was  Baptized,  Confirmed  and 
Married  in  this  Church  and  who  died  April  9,  1899,  aged  59. 
The  Eternal  God  is  thy  Refuge  and  Underneath  are  the  Everlast- 
ng  Arms.” 

ir  Book  Rest  (brass)  : 
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"To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  loving  Memory  of  Mrs.  Alice  t 
man  Hard,  1892.” 

Altar  Service  Book: 

"In  Memoriam  Rollin  Wentworth  Judson  Advent,  1929.” 
Sanctuary  office  Lights: 

Epistle  side.  "To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  loving  Memoi 
Jesse  Burdett,  1827-1897.  The  Gift  of  his  Son.  Gospel  side, 
the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Loving  Memory  of  Cornelia  La 
Burdett,  1831-1903,  The  Gift  of  her  Son. 

Altar  Cross: 

"To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  loving  Memory  of  Bernie. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Stewart,  Easter,  1890.” 

Brass  Vases: 

In  Memoriam  the  Rev.  Sherwood  Roosevelt,  Rector,  1918- 
Processional  Cross: 

"To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  Clarence 
Gilchrist  a  Vestryman  of  St.  James’  Parish,  the  Gift  of  his  F; 
and  Friends,  A.D.,  193  5.  In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory.” 
Nave,  Mural  Tablets,  East: 

"The  Electric  Fixtures  in  the  Nave  are  given  to  the  Gloi 
God  and  in  loving  Memory  of: 

Rev.  Sherwood  Roosevelt,  1855-1923. 

Zadok  Hard,  1843-1922. 

Alma  Hard,  1849-1923. 

Delia  Jane  Whitten,  1863-1925. 

Sylvester  Chittenden  Deming,  1875-1925. 

Wedworth  Wadsworth  Clarke,  1831-1910. 

Carol  Watkins  Hahn,  1868-1910. 

Nave,  Mural  Tablet,  South: 

"Behold  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord.”  In  Memory  of  Mary 
tenden  Hyde,  wife  of  Sylvester  Deming,  2nd.  Entered  inti 
Paradise  of  God  February  27,  1902.  Aged  80. 

Nave,  Mural  Tablet,  Northwest: 

"In  loving  Memory  of  Martha  Hulme  Canfield,  born  Apri 
18  50,  died  December  30,  1919.  "Grant  her,  O  Lord,  El 
Rest  and  let  Perpetual  Light  shine  upon  Tier.”  Martha  Ca 
taught  a  Class  in  the  Sunday  School  here  for  forty  yean 
scarcely  ever  missed  a  Service  of  this  Church  which  was  fror 
Birth  to  her  Death  her  dearly  loved  Spiritual  Home.  This  1 
is  placed  in  grateful  remembrance  by  her  Niece,  Dorothy  Ca 
Fisher. 

Nave,  Mural  Tablet,  Northeast  wall: 
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In  loving  Memory  of  Ann  Benedict  Hurd,  Daughter  of  Ichabod 
nd  Esther  Benedict  and  Wife  of  Erastus  Hurd,  born  at  Arlington, 
)ctober  16,  1806,  died  at  Montreal,  February  22,  1896,  buried 
t  Joliet,  Illinois.  She  was  ever  devoted  to  the  beautiful  Valley 
f  her  birth  and  to  this  Church  which  she  worshipped  in  her 
:moi  fouth.  This  Tablet  is  placed  in  remembrance  in  the  year  1921 
di  >y  her  Grand  daughter  Adaline  Vanhorne. 

Li  iy  Desk. — Gift  of  Frank  N.  Canfield,  his  wife  Clara  Collins  and 
heir  Daughter,  Ellen  Canfield.  "To  the  glory  of  God  and  in 
Dving  memory  of  Albert  Dow  Canfield,  1820-1887,  and  his  wife, 
arah  Whittier  Canfield,  1823-1887. 

ismal  Font.  To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of  Vir- 
inia  P.  Judson,  1903. 

ern.  The  gift  of  J.  R.  Judson  and  his  wife  in  memory  of  their 
hildren,  F.  Rollin  and  Mabel  C.  Judson,  who  died  in  infancy, 
890. 

p  Basin.  "In  loving  memory  of  Sylvester  Deming,  Senior  Warden, 
866-1867. 

e  Chalice  Veil  and  Burse.  "To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  loving 
^  aemory  of  Anna  Harriet  Hale  Brush,  Easter,  1938. 

:rnacle  and  Sanctuary  Lamp.  "To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  loving 
oemory  of  Richard  Bryan  Leake,  Annie  Nichols  Leake,  Mrs. 
Loland  Jackson,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Annie  Leake,  and  of 
ier  son  Richard  Jackson.”  Presented  by  the  Leake  and  Jackson 
amilies. 

orial  Side  Altar,  Altar  and  Candlesticks,  presented  by  the  Parish 
memory  of  Martha  Hulme  Canfield. 


ry 


n 


emorial  gift  to  the  parish  of  two  Chancel  Prayer  Books  was  made 
ti  Advent  1929  by  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Buck  in  memory  of  her  father, 
3yrus  Smith  Hard. 

Altar  in  the  Rectory  Chapel  was  the  gift  of  Miss  Mabel  Holkins 
inti  iJiase  in  memory  of  John  Lathrop  Burdett,  her  uncle  who  left  his 
Lome  to  the  parish  for  a  Rectory. 
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INCORPORATION  OF  THE  PARISH  ACCORDING  TO  ' 


LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 


Hitherto  the  meetings  of  the  Vestry  had  been  held  without 
form  recognized  by  the  state. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  held  on  April  19,  1823  the  miif>( 
record  that  in  accordance  with  a  statute  of  the  state  passed  Novel } 
10,  1814,  requiring  that  religious  societies  shall  be  constituted  |D 
a  certain  specified  form,  it  was  voted  that  this  society  shall  '  |on 
after  be  considered  as  organized  according  to  the  form  prescribe  ^ 
said  statute,  to  wit:  m 


be 


"We,  the  Subscribers,  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Arlingtoi 
the  County  of  Bennington  and  state  of  Vermont,  do  hereby  ve  1 
tarily  associate  and  agree  to  form  a  society  or  to  continue  the  so  m 
which  has  heretofore  existed,  by  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Epis< 
Church  Society  in  Arlington  for  the  purpose  of  building  Me^m 
Houses,  and  settling  and  supporting  ministers  according  to  the 
section  of  an  Act  entitled:  "An  act  for  the  support  of  the  G 
passed  October  26,  1793. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  severally  set  our  1 
Dated  at  Arlington  in  the  county  aforesaid  this  19th  day  of  Api 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1823. 

Signed: 


es 

id 


Cyrus  Hurd 
Asahel  Hurd 
Elisha  Hawley 
Martin  Hard 
Noble  Hard 
Enos  Canfield 
John  Holden 
Zadok  Hard  Jr. 
Austin  Seeley 
Wm.  Imus 
Samuel  Folsom 
Sylvanus  Hard 
Simeon  Cole 


Martin  C.  Deming 
Sylvester  Deming 
Samuel  Canfield 
Cyrus  B.  Hills 
Luther  Stone 
John  Holden  Jr. 
Truman  Hard 
Abel  Benedict 
Reuben  B.  Oatman 
John  B.  Lathrop 
Lewis  Dyers 
Wm.  MacAuley  Jr. 
Orin  Hurd 


i 

IVf 


IS 


John  Holden 
Elijah  Hawley 
Levine  Hard 
Willard  Holden  f 
Samuel  S.  Bakei 
Samuel  Benedict  L 
Anson  Canfield 
Sheldon  Judson 
Isaac  Oatman 
Anson  B.  Hard 
Cyrus  B.  Holde 
William  Oatmai 
Harmon  Canfiek  f35 
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The  State  Seal 

IENRY  Stevens,  Esq.,  the  State  Antiquarian,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  seal  of  Vermont: 

I  had  heard  that  the  Vermont  coat-of-arms  originated  in  Ar- 
jton  and  stopped  there  to  obtain  reliable  authority  for  the  story. 

I  had  in  my  pocket  the  guard-roll  of  Governor  Chittenden;  an 
man  was  pointed  out  to  me  (Mr.  Deming,  I  believe  was  his  name) 
>ne  of  this  Company. 

;cri  jj  I  joined  him,  introduced  myself  and  walked  down  with  him  to  his 


tin 


It  was  a  summer,  warm  day,  about  noon,  and  we  sat  down  in  the 
ch  before  the  door,  where  some  vines  grew,  to  have  a  chat.  I  asked 
1  if  he  was  one  of  Chittenden’s  guard.  He  was  proud  as  a  peacock 
.  be  asked.  I  showed  him  the  roll;  there  was  his  name,  and  he  in- 
med  me  that  he  was  the  only  man  of  the  Company  then  living. 

I  asked  where  he  boarded  at  the  time.  "At  the  Governor’s,”  he 
lied,  "I  was  a  young  man  and  so  boarded  with  him.  We  had  plenty 
sat  and  drink,  a  good  place  it  was.” 

Said  I:  "Do  you  remember  anything  of  the  drinking  cup?” 

"Yes,  they  were  of  horn.”  Had  any  of  them  any  marks  on  them? 
es,  the  seal  of  our  State  was  first  engraved  on  one  of  them.  I  have 
nk  out  of  it  many  a  time.” 

An  English  Lieutenant,  who  used  to  bring  letters  secretly  to  the 
vernor,  was  there  one  time,  "sparking”  the  Governor’s  hired  girl, 
stopped  several  days,  and  taking  a  view  from  the  west  window  of 
Governor’s  residence,  of  a  wheat  field  some  two  acres  in  the  distance, 
mnd  which  was  a  knoll  with  one  solitary  pine  upon  its  top,  he  en- 
ived  it  upon  this  cup. 

The  field  was  fenced  off  from  a  level  space  intervening  between  the 
ase.  Within  this  space  he  put  "the  cow”  with  her  head  reached 
jr  the  fence  for  the  grain. 

The  Governor’s  drinking  cups  were  made  from  the  horn  of  an  ox, 
d  bottomed  with  wood. 

First  was  cut  off  a  cup  from  the  lower  end  of  the  horn  that 
asured  half  a  pint,  next  a  gill  cup,  then  a  third  cup  which  was  a 
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The  engraved  cup  attracted  the  notice  of  Ira  Allen,  who  adopted 
device  for  our  State  seal;  only  when  he  took  hold  of  it  he  brought 
cow  over  the  fence  into  the  midst  of  the  grain — bundles  on  either 
e,  so  when  she  had  eaten  one  stack  the  other  was  ready. 

Mr.  Stevens  meanwhile  kindly  showed  unto  us  several  variations  of 
is  device,  adopted  from  time  to  time,  on  old  State  proclamations,  etc., 
his  possession.  Hemenway’s  Vermont  Historical  Gazetteer,  Vol.  1. 
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